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PREFACE 


The Gandhigram Rural Institutue presented a national seminar 
on "The Complementarity of Gandhi and Nehru - Its Relevance, 
Today and Tomorrow" between August 28-30, 1989 in Gandhigram, 
Tamil Nadu, in honour of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s Birth Centenary. 
The seminar attracted eminent Gandhians, administrators, academics 
and activists from different parts of India. It was inaugurated by 
the Hon’ble Vice-President of India Dr. Shankar Dayal Sharma in 
the presence of a distinguished gathering. Shri. Devendrakumar 
presided and Ms. Sheela Dixit, State Minister for Parliamentary 
Affairs gave the key note address. On the second day of the seminar, 
Dr. P. C. Alexander, the Governor of Tamil Nadu, Madras, delivered 
a special lecture on the subject that electrified the audience to newer 
view-pionts for deliberation at the following sessions. Sri C. Sub- 
ramanian, a noted Gandhian and former Finance Minister; Dr. 
Sushila Nayyar a close associate of Mahatma Gandhi; Dr. Nirmala 
Deshpande, Chairman, Haryan Sevak Sangh; Dr. Ramjee Singh, 
noted Gandhian-academic; Dr. Mohan Thampi, Vice-Chancellor, 
Kerala University; Dr. Bipan Chandra of the JNU were the distin- 
guished Chair-persons at the six working sessions of the seminar. 
Among the eminent speakers were the outstanding Gandhian experts 
Dr. G. Ramachandran, Founder-Vice-Chancellor of the Institute; Sri 
Devendra Kumar, Former Vice-Chancellor; Dr. Usha Mehta, eminent 
freedom fighter; Dr. E. P. Menon of Bangalore; Dr. Ray; Dr. Guy 
De Mallac of California, Dr. Petrakis of Athens and Dr. Vijayam 
of Hyderabad. 


The Gandhigram Rural Institute, too, was represented among 
others by Dr. N. Radhakrishnan, Dr. R. Subramanian, Prof. V. 
Rengarajan, Dr. S. Sivasubramanian, Dr. T. Karunakaran, Dr. Dwaraki 
and Mr. Markandan. 


The paper presenters in the six sessions have had varied 
experience in knowing and understanding these two great leaders 
of India, while the activists were more familiar with rural reconstruc- 
tion and voluntary action in rural upliftment. Still others were votaries 
of values in the Gandhian sense. A few of them could speak from 
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first hand knowledge about Nehru and Gandhi, about every aspect 
of their personalities, while some academics had concentrated on 
their congruence and conflicts in approaches and ideologies. The 
Vice-Chancellor of the Kerala University had made a critical review 
of Nehru and Gandhi with reference to their relevance in the 
contemporary society. Several seminarians moved in and out of the 
3 thematic areas that were set for the major sessions of the seminar. 


A few of them, especially, the youth were still involved in the 
experience of trying to intellectually: understand both the giants that 
strode India most of the first half of the 20th century. There were 
also public admmistrators and rural community organisers. 


Most of those attending had done homework prior to their 
arrival. Some of them were close associates of Nehru and Gandhi 
and demonstrated authoritatively their talent to recollect at beck 
and call their memory to describe their differential stature and close 
identity and yet winding and rushing rhetorically, but unyielding and 
eager to counter the calls of their oppponents. The contents of the 
papers presented formed the talking or take-off points for the six 
main discussion sessions. 


The papers were either read or quickly summarised at the 
seminar and were in detail discussed by participants who seemed 
to have prepared the critiques in advance. As a whole they began 
to air a wide varicty of views. 


The discussions were recorded and summarised to arrive at a 
consensus about the social utility of the national seminar, its imperative 
and relevance to current society and its problems or to produce 
specific recommendations for more effective conduct of our com- 
munities or those across the continents, so that we may live like 
humans and be civilised in the positive sense. 


These were critical and honest attempts to re-evaluate the 
minds of the two outstanding personalities of the present century 
in depth; sometimes someone here and there, too, raised more 
questions than were answers. New light was cast on old social 
problems. Some assumptions were questioned and policies analysed 
and programmes reviewed. More time was spent on dissecting the 
social ills and evils of today, defending some programmes currently 
put out to combat them. If any individual had arrived with ready-made 
answers to perennial problems and difficulties, he must have left 
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the seminar less sure in his dogmatism and tenacious beliefs. If he 
thought his views were all comprehensive and encompassing he must 
have realised what a small segment of his experience and the 
discipline really covered in his quest to understand the complemen- 
tarity of these two tallest men of our times. If he were generalising 
broadly on the basis of extensive experience in one or more aspects 
of their stature and height, their vision and mission, their perceptions 
and principles, their work for the peasants and the plebians, perhaps 
he must have learned how many exceptions one could probably 
afford of these generalisations. Like any thoughtful and meaningful 
experience, the seminar was chastening and like any chastening 
experience, one may say it turned out to be productive and a very 
meaningful exercise to evaluate the complementarity of two of the 
giants who shaped history in our times and whose lead is critically 
evaluated all over the world as part of humanity’s efforts to find 
solutions to the problems confronting it. 


The Gandhigram Rural Institute on whose behalf this volume 
is presented is immensely happy to acknowledge its gratitude to the 
Implementation Committee (Cabinet secretariat) of 40th year of India’s 
Independence and the Birth Centenary of Jawaharlal Nehru for the 
financial support the Committee offered to Gandhigram Rural In- 
stitute for the conduct of the seminar. The UGC also extended 
some financial help. 


Two great motivated souls, Hon. Dr. Shanker Dayal Sharma 
and Shri Devendrakumar conceived the idea of the seminar and 
with passionate involvement and singular devotion realized the dream 
and to both of these distinguished sons of India the editors owe 
special sense of gratitude. The editors thank Ms. Graphic Aids of 
Madras for the efficient printing in record time while the credit of 
having designed a remarkable cover page for. this book goes to Prof. 
J. M. Dutta of Gandhigram. We also thank Mrs. S. Lakshmi and 
Mr. Jayasekhar for their help in the preparation of this book. 


Gandhigram 
16-12-89 N.R. and RS. 
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PART ONE 
INTRODUCTION 


AN OVERVIEW OF 
THE NATIONAL SEMINAR 


I Eminent Gandhians, Academicians and Activists Gather 


The genesis of the idea of exploring and analysing the com- 
plementarity of the two great men of our times, Gandhi and Nehru, 
who played significant roles in shaping the destiny of India for over 
half a century and influenced the world considerably goes back to 
1984 when Hon’ble Dr.Shankar Dayal Sharma was the Governor of 
Andhra Pradesh. The idea grew further when Sri Devendrakumar 
joined the Gandhigram Rural Iastitute as its Vice-Chancellor in 1986 
and Hon’ble Dr.Shankar Dayal Sharma became the Chancellor of 
the Institute in 1988. The two agreed that the Gandhigram Rural 
Institute should take the initiative in this direction and the Nehru 
centenary year is the ideal period for this significant endeavour. 


Consequently an Advisory Committee consisting of eminent 
personalities-Gandhians, Academicians and Activists- was set up to 
realise this objective. It held its first meeting at the residence of 
the Hon’ble Vice-President of India and Chancellor of the Institute 
Dr.Shankar Dayal Sharma on 14th December 1988. Among those 
who attended the meeting were Shri M.M.Jacob (Union Minister of 
State for Parliamentary Affairs). Prof.Ali Ashraf (Vice-Chancellor, 
Jamia Millia, New Delhi), Shri B.N.Pande (Member, Rajya Sabha 
& Former Governor of Orissa), Shri Yogesh Chandra (Nehru Cen- 
tenary Committee), Dr.Razi Ahamed, (Director, Gandhi Museum, 
Rajghat, New Delhi), Shri Yashpal Jain (New Delhi), Shri S.S.Sohoni 
(Secretary to the Vice-President), Shri Bhagawan Singh(Former High 
Commissioner to Fiji), Shri Bhardwaj (Gandhi in Action), and 
Dr.N.Radhakrishnan (Gandhigram Rural Institute). Welcoming the 
distinguished gathering Sri Devendrakumar said, "the Gandhigram 
Rural Institute, stands for the synthesis of the ideals of Gandhi and 
Nehru, and so is an appropriate institute to organise during the 
Nehru Centenary, a National Seminar on this topic. The best way 
to pay homage to the architect of modern India during his Centenary 
Celebration is to remove the fallacy that Nehru had serious differences 
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of opinion with Gandhi. Though Nehruji was brought up in the 
Western school of Indian ethos, he came closer and closer to Gandhiji 
and without surrendering his individuality, assimilated the spirit of 
Gandhian thought according to his own genius. Gandhi made Nehru 
realise the facts of life of the common people of India and moulded 
him as a leader of the nation. However, Nehru differed with Gandhi 
on many occasions but these are not to be exaggerated out of 
proportion. We have to realise the spiritual unity of these two great 
souls and understand their complementarity.” — 


He then explained the scope of the National Seminar and 
informed the gathering of the blessings of the Hon’ble President of 
India, Shri R.Venkataraman for the success of the venture. The 
members then took up for discussion a note on the Seminar originally 
entitled "The mutuality of Gandhi and Nehru” prepared by the 
eminent scholar Shri B. R. Nanda. This paper analysed the areas 
of similarities and differences and provided certain significant 
guidelines for further examination during the Seminar in its sessions. 


It read : "A great deal of misunderstanding and even distortion 
of the views of these two great men is due to the posing of a 
conscious and sharp dichotomy between their ideas. Nehru would 
have been the last person to claim that he was following Gandhi’s 
blueprint for independent India during his years in power. Even if 
it had been possible to recognise such a blueprint, it could not have 
been easily adapted to the mechanism of the modern state." 


In fairness to Nehru, it must be acknowledged that he applied 
Gandhi as far as he could to the needs of modern nation state. In 
that process something of Gandhi was knocked out, since everything 
could not be absorbed. Nevertheless, nobody absorbed so much of 
Gandhi as Nehru did or incorporated so much of him in the 
inexorable working of statehood. The "spirit" of Gandhi may be seen 
in Nehru’s consistent respect for individual liberty and secularism, 
his rejection of violence and regimentation, and his determination 
to find a national consensus within the parliamentary system. In his 
foreign policy, throughout his long years in office, Nehru threw his 
weight in favour of non-alignment with military blocs, and recom- 
mended conciliation and peaceful negotiation of differences between 
nations. The deep conviction with which, despite difficulties and 
rebuffs, he pursued these aims, doubtless, stemmed from his long 
association with Gandhi.” 
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Forty years after the attainment of independence the polarisation 
of views on the relationship between Gandhi and Nehru continued, 
though the precise content of the criticism varied from time to time. 
There were occasions when Nehru’s passion for clarity and logic 
clashed with the Mahatma’s intuitive and pragmatic approach, but 
he discovered before long that the Mahatma had an uncanny sense 
of the mood of the Indian masses, their potential and their limitations. 
Nehru came to realise the indispensability of Gandhi’s leadership 
and therefore never pressed his differences to an open breach with 
him. 

Gandhi’s reaction to young Nehru’s differences with him, when- 
ever they arose, was characteristic. He did not attempt to muzzle 
him. On the contrary, he encouraged him to be candid about those 
differences. Yet the Mahatma was locking out for able lieutenants. 


Gandhi lived for less than six months after the attainment of 
independence. There is no doubt that Nehru cherished the memory 
of his life-long association with the Mahatma, and the values of the 
national movement inspired by him. How far Gandhi’s ideas were, 
or could have been implemented after 1947 is a subject, which on 
the availability of massive documentation, we are now in a better 
position to analyse and to discover its complementary and creative 
elements which made a signal contribution to the struggle for freedom, 
and to the values which shaped the vision of India’s first Prime 
Minister during the first two decades of the Indian Republic. 


Such a snapshot of Gandhi and Nehru, set in motion several 
supportive and appreciatory comments as well as the nature and 
tone of the national seminar. The Advisory Committee resolved to 
meet again at the residence of Hon’ble Vice-President of India some 
time in May, 1989 to finalise the other details of the seminar. It 
subsequently met on May 3, 1989. The members felt that during the 
Nehru Centenary, the world’s attention should be attracted to Nehru’s 
contribution to the implementation of the fundamental principles of 
Gandhi and his effort to give them a practical shape. By consensus 
it was decided that at such a seminar people of different views 
should be invited to participate, so that a composite picture of these 
two stalwarts might emerge. It was pointed out that the seminar 
should also invite basic papers to facilitate and pinpoint discussions 
during the seminar. The Advisory Committee therefore evolved 
further guideposts to the Seminar as under: 
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* The theme of the Seminar be rephrased as 
‘Complementarities of Gandhi and Nehru-Its relevance, 
Today and Tomorrow’. 


* Review of basic books of Gandhi and Nehru be un- 
dertaken and papers on them prepared. 


The venue of the Seminar be Gandhigram as it will 
provide the right backdrop for discussions. 

The National Seminar be run for three days and the 
following six months be used up in preparation so that 
it can be held sometime in July or August 1989. 


Weeks and months passed. The stages in its preparation were 
gradually set. Eminent personalities, Gandhians and Nehruvians, 
academics, thinkers and activists were contacted and invitations issued 
inviting them to participate. Alongside, the Gandhigram Rural Institute 
Campus Committees were constituted quickly in moving men and 
things towards the event-the much anticipated national seminar. 


Il Inauguration 


The Hon’ble Dr.Shankar Dayal Sharma inaugurated the National 
Seminar at 11 a.m. on 28th August in the presence of a distinguished 
gathering of participants, academics, activists, administrators as well 
as teachers and students. The function was presided over by 
Smt.Sheila Dixit. On the dais were Dr.G.Ramachandran, founder 
and the first Vice-Chancellor of the Institute, former Finance Minister 
Dr.C.Subramaniam and the Vice-Chancellor Sri Devendra Kumar. 


Shri Devendra Kumar in his welcome address traced briefly 
the origination of the seminar thus: "Actually five years ago, when 
the Hon’ble Vice-President was the Hon’ble Governor of Andhra 
Pradesh, he had expressed to me his agony that there seemed to 
be developing a gulf between those who claim to follow Gandhi and 
those who swear by the name of Nehru. He keenly felt that this 
misunderstanding must be removed and the complementarity of 
Gandhi and Nehru be established. The opportunity to fulfil his 
desire has now come. As per the traditions established by 
Dr.Ramachandran and the late Dr.Soundram, we in Gandhigram 
Rural Institute, believe in the Trinity of Tagore, Gandhi and Nehru 
and seek to synthesize their teachings. This seminar is a natural 
consequence of this legacy of our founders to our Rural University 
which has students drawn from almost all the states of India and 
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from six countrics outside and has a course-range, oriented towards 
the development of the villages from B.A/B.Sc to Ph.D. Under the 
guidance of our Hon’ble Chancellor Dr.Shankar Dayal Sharma this 
seminar has become a reality and this day will go down in the 
history of our institution as a gold-lettered day. I may recall that I 
had the fortune to act as the Organising Secretary of the National 
Committee for Gandhi Centenary in 1969 under the Chairmanship 
of Smt.Indira Gandhi and I felt very happy to be now associated 
with the Nehru Centenary through this seminar. I welcome all of 
you once again and look forward to the era of Peace and Non-Violence 
to be brought about by the synthesis between the philosophy of 
Mahatma Gandhi and that of Pandit Nehru. May we all succeed in 
our efforts in this venture”. 


Hon’ble Dr. Shankar Dayal Sharma, in his inaugural address 
recalled his close association with Babu and Panditji during the 
struggle for freedom that provided him ample opportunities to 
understand the Gandhi - Nehru philosophy which is timeless and 
has a perennial value for the good of humanity at large. He observed 
: "It (Nehru - Gandhi philosophy) was a body of thought which 
evolved within itself through dialectical process and inspired the 
evolution and ethos of the Indian National Congress. As a former 
President of the Indian National Congress therefore, I feel that this 
national seminar will help revivify perceptions of the intrinsic values 
basic to Gandhi - Nehruvian ideology programmes and concerns". 


He pointed out the necessity to identify as many aspects of 
the life and work of Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
as possible which clearly supported each other and revealed the 
inner oneness of purpose. "In my view, there is an inherent unity in 
the large purpose suffusing the thought of Mahatma Gandhi - as a 
saintly revolutionary architect. This is reflected in the meaningful 
terms in which they described each other. "Pure as Crystal" Bapu 
had called Jawaharlal Nehru, identifying him also as the "chosen 
instrument’ of God, .....The inner light of Gandhian thought and 
Nehruvian thought came from exactly the same values, which were 
very deeply and intensely held by both and which determined all 
their individual and combined thought and action. These values not 
only permeate Gandhian and Nehruvian thought but, in fact it is 
adherence to these values which made and shaped the personalities 
of Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru; the two, together, 
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personify the dynamic materialisation of those values". What were 
these values? It is significant that to us the answer is obvious : 


"Truth, Non-violence, Tolerance and Understanding, Peace, Co- 
operation and Friendship, Service and Sacrifice represent the core 
ideas and commitments crystallised in the ethical and moral values, 
which to Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru were 
paramount." 


No force on earth could detach either of them from these 
values. A mutual recognition formed the basis for the powerful 
attraction between Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
and was the source of the vast symbiotic energy that flowed from 
them irradiating the people, issues and environment around them. 


"The quintessential inspiration for Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru being one and the same, the inner unity in their 
thought is reflected in their views on all the key social economic 
and political concepts. For, his approaches to Panchayati Raj, agricul- 
tural and industrial development appropriate technology, social 
aspects of development, rural upliftment spoke eloquently of "more 
and more of his resonance with Gandhi". 


Moreover, "Concern for human dignity and quality was an 
important aspect of Gandhi-Nehruvian thought inspiring the struggle 
against Apartheid. This remains a major problem which can be 
solved only with the ascendance of Gandhi-Nehruvian thought. 


Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru set an ideal 
as to what any Indian, any politician or world citizen should be. In 
my view they are true precursors and early pioneers of a new world 
civilization - still in the making - based on peace, friendship and 
cooperation between man and man and nation and for all round 
human progress." 


Smt. Sheila Dixit in her key note address expressed great 
pleasure in visiting Gandhigram and participating in the inauguration 
of the seminar. She recalled that : 


"Nehru envisaged that Gandhigram and institutions like this 
should play a vital role in helping India break from the shackles of 
poverty without breaking the traditional bond with nature. We feel 
his vision come alive here". She continued : "The challenge that both 
Gandhiji and Panditji faced confronts us even today how to improve 
the quality of life in India, specially in its villages. The challenge 
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before us is how to harness all the methods that science and 
technology have started unfolding before us without compromising 
on man harmonising relationship with nature and above all his fellow 
beings. 

The relationship between Gandhi and Nehru was that of 
opposites who attracted each other and supplemented. If Gandhi’s 
approach was adaptable and practicable, Nehru’s was rational and 
logical. If Gandhi found inspiration in religion, Nehru’s spiritualism 
was no less profound, rooted firmly in India’s ancient history and 
culture. The young Nehru was a rebel without force until he met 
Gandhiji and was bewitched. He discovered the magical spell that 
Gandhiji cast on him and I quote: 


"And then Gandhi came. He was like a powerful current of 
fresh air that made us so fresh and take deep breath like a beam 
of light that pierces the darkness and removes the scales from our 
eyes, like a whirlwind that upsets many things but most of all the 
working of people’s mind. He pulled us and shaped us into truth" 


Gandhi in turn drawn by Jawaharlal Nehru is "as pure as the 
crystal" he said. The nation is safe in his hands and when it came 
to nominating his spiritual heir he could say with confidence "And 
when I am gone he will speak my language". A unique bond existed 
between Gandhi and Nehru. Their one common passion was India, 
love for India, their common goal was freedom, freedom from foreign 
rule, freedom to steer the destiny of the country, freedom from 
wants. 


Both men were courageous, charismatic leaders who shared 
the vision for India. Both firmly believed that India will just come 
up on herself, only by building on her own strong youth. Both 
believed passionately in individual liberty, in the liberty of man, to 
live in a peaceful world. Under Gandhi and Nehru India’s non-violent, 
peaceful struggle for freedom succeeded because it represented, as 
it was rooted in Indian genius, the latest Indian way of thinking 
and above all it awakened the spirit of India. Even today our 
successes and achievements depend upon not merely of blindly aping 
the western imperialism, but only when we can make their advantages 
regarding civilisation on all terms. How did India- poverty stricken 
with the range of all its material wealth and self-respect take upto 
the military might and confidence of the great British Empire? It 
must be an impossible task. It took courage, great moral courage 
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to defy a multipower by rejecting the conventional methods of armed 
revolution and warfare and by adopting totally unconventional methods 
of Satyagraha and non-violence with courage and confidence. And 
soon the world witnessed the Great Empire the world history had 
ever known, withdraw because it could not face, it could not stand 
upto the truth and peace. 


This institute trains people to harness science and technology 
to the very special needs of our people. How do science and 
technology encompass experimentation and include the matter of 
common man? Nehru repeatedly spoke of the slogan "Science in 
our every day life". And I quote him: "it was science alone which 
could solve the problems of hunger and poverty, our insanitation 
and illiteracy, our superstition and technique, ethnic custom and 
tradition, our wide resources running to waste, our rich country 
inhabitated by starving peoples. Today we can be proud of our 
scientific achievements but we should strive to see that scientific 
advantages be used to improve the quality of life in the rural areas. 
The various Technology Missions set up by our Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi are a step in this direction. 


Gandhigram is one instrument which can realise the dreams 
of Ganhdi and the visions of Nehru. It is the training ground for 
all those young and hopeful minds who have decided service to 
community is important, indeed the most important task of nation 
building. Those who choose to learn and train here in Gandhigram, 
are dedicated Indians for whom service is above the material gain. 
Jawaharlal Nehru said that more money and more production are 
not end in itself. And I quote him, " Ultimately we want better 
human beings". 

Gandhigram is building these human beings without whose 
dedicated service, all production and all our advancement in science 
comes for nothing. Gandhiji and Nehru believed that true freedom 
would come to the people only when village experienced swaraj. 
Both believed in India’s ancient system of social governance by the 
people through panchayats. Nehru endeavoured to strengthen it but 
perhaps it was too early for a sprouting democracy like India absorb 
and adopt democracy at several ground levels in its totality. It has 
been left to our present Prime Minister to fulfil not only this dream 
but to give real power to the people at grass-root-level constitution. 
The training at Gandhigram will, I have no doubt, enlightened and 
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strengthen the process of democratic participation at the panchayat 
level and at the village level. In this peaceful setting, in this valley 
I think these dreams are possible. If our computers can help in 
taking drinking water to our villages, the experiments in our 
laboratories can give the housewife in the village a little more leisure 
time to play with her children and develop her own personality her 
own interest and this can be without ravaging the environment and 
destroying our heritage, we would have gone a long way in fulfilling 
our goals and helping to build a strong model, self-reliant India. I 
also take this opportunity, when we celebrate Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
Birth Centenary, to wish this institution well, play greater roles that 
may progress with dynamism along the path of community develope- 
ment shown by the Mahatma and his disciple Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru". 


Dr. G. Ramachandran the founder and former Vice- Chancellor 
of Gandhigram Rural Institute in his special address expressed his 
optimism that, inspite of the communal clashes,bitterness, economic 
inequality and social discrimination, India did have the unique 
privilege of having Gandhi and Nehru as her great sons. He said: 


"I pay my homage to the revered Vice President who had 
come all the way from Delhi to attend this happy occasion. I have 
many memories of you Sir, you have been in the freedom battle 
and you have one of the majors of the Republic of India. Just now 
we are happy that you have come today to share our happiness. 


I don’t know who is the author of this statement " Complemen- 
tarity". This is the Nehru era in India, Nehru Centenary era. If 
Nehru were alive to-day he would be a hundred years old. The 
whole of India will move greeting Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. I was 
in the centre of Gandhi Centenary celebration years ago, and I 
remember the awakening of the people from Kanyakumari to 
Himalayas, from Himalaya to Kanyakumari, the whole nation remem- 
bering Mahatma Gandhi. 


We are now repeating the same thing in a magnificent mag- 
nitude. India today is not a nation. There are troubles everywhere, 
This country is filled with troubles and its problems. No country in 
the world has escaped from problems and difficulties. We have to 
face all the problems with the courage of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Pandit Nehru. We are not cowards in this land. We shall accept 
every challenge of history and accept every problem of life in a 
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heroic style:We have many problems, and in the solutions the 
complementarity of Gandhi and Nehru plays a very significant part.” 


Gandhi and Nehru comradeship laid the foundation of the 
freedom of India. 


"Freedom came with partition. Partition led to bitterness and 
blood flowed like streams in our country. It was the time when 
Gandhi was leading the Hindu-Muslim communal unity. Nehru seemed 
to have faded out from this country. Darkness was every where. But 
one flame showed its light and blossomed and that flame was 
Mahatma Gandhi. "If the flame had not been with us I don’t know 
what would have happened to India", said Pandit Nehru. A statement 
is often made that Pandit Nehru deviated from Gandhi. I do not 
agree with this statement. If one man in this country who would 
tread in the path showed by Gandhi, inspite of grave difference of 
Opinion it was Pandit Nehru. There are differences, everywhere, 
there were differences even between Gandhi and Acharya Vinoba. 
There can be differences between great men; and there must always 
exist differences between great men. But when common action 
becomes necessary. when a call to action comes, then there is not 
the slightest differences and they plunge into action unitedly. 


All revolutionaries are obedient to their own commanders. 
There is an idea that Pandit Nehru always learned from Mahatma 
Gandhi but Mahatma Gandhi also learned equally from Pandit 
Nehru. Let us accept the challenge of exploring the complementarity 
of these two leaders through the sessions of the seminar". 


The inaugural function ended with a vote of thanks moved by 
Prof. N. Radhakrishnan, Dean Faculty of English and Foreign Lan- 
guages who co-ordinated the seminar as the local organising secretary. 
He elaborated on the mechanics of the National Seminar in the 
afternoon and in the next two days. 


Ill Seminar Sessions 


The first working session in the afternoon of August 27, 1989 
chaired by Shri C. Subramaniam started off with a welcome from 
Dr. R. Subramanian of Gandhigram Rural Institute. The chairman 
drew an analogy to illustrate the remarkable nature of the com- 
plementarity of Gandhi and Nehru: "As copper and tin combine 
together without losing their individual charateristics to produce a 
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beautiful metal bronze, Nehru and Gandhi blended to make an 
unique relationship." ‘He continued: 


"With known contradictory approaches to science and technol- 
ogy, religion and socialism and planning, there was an underlying 
unity in their perception of things. For example, when Mahatma 
Gandhi was criticised for his anti-science, Nehru took up the cudgel 
for Gandhi and wrote a long letter to Aldous Huxley explaining the 
position of Gandhi vis-a-vis science and technology. Nehru too never 
wanted heavy large scale industries at the cost of small and cottage 
industries”. 


The chairman invited the participants to discuss policies on 
such vital issues as democracy, politics, values, secularism, socialism 
and planning in which Gandhian and Nehruvian ideas could be 
applied in the present context. Before doing so he raised certain 
questions on the functioning of democracy and touched on each of 
these aspects: 


Sri C. Subramanian asked: 


"Are we functioning as a democracy today? Election is an 
important element in democracy; but election alone is not democracy; 
What is important is that in a democracy, (and being in a society 
we agree to it) whenever there is a difference of opinion, a diference 
in approach, discussion, debates and then decision-making should 
take precedence over violence for the purpose of achieving social 
ends. This is the basic thing. But today, there is a good deal of 
violence, and we have the highest levels of it in this country. 


Secondly, in a democracy the parliament has to play a crucial 
role. Is our parliament functioning in a manner which is democratic? 
This has to be looked into.There is large scale confrontation and 
not any sensible discussion I could see in the last twenty years. 
What has gone wrong, and what are we going to do in regard to 
the basic instrument of democracy- the parliament? 


Can we suggest something for the purpose of restoration of 
values? Today it is a politician’s confrontation. In my view what is 
important in democracy is that there has to be a politics of consensus 
rather than that of confrontation. Whatever may be the issues, it 
should not be a question of imposing the view-point of the majority 
on the minority: instead, there should be an effort to arrive at a 
consensus. 
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Therefore, as persons who are committed to Gandhi-Nehru 
values, can we give some guidance with regard to the functioning 
of these democratic institutions? 


In the same way we should look at secularism. Today there 
are greater opportunities for confrontation between various religious 
communtities. Values of Gandhi Nehru can suggest to any approach 
a fresh path. Similarly in the case of socialism, it mainly depends 
on basics of planning. 


On socialism, Gandhi was able to compromise on his idea of 
trusteeship in order to accept Nehru’s socialism without violence. 
Gandhi had unshakable belief in God. Nehru was agnostic and 
subscribed to the opinion that dependence on such supernatural 
factors may lead to the loss of self-reliance in man.Nevertheless, in 
one of his letters to Chief Ministers, he advocated a synthesis of 
science and spirituality which is a clear acceptance of Gandhi’s 
spiritual conception. The quality of dedication and voluntary par- 
ticipation was remarkable in these two great men. They exhibited 
a great tolerance of each other’s points of view, without bitterness 
and eagerness to be distinctively individualistic. The modern society 
and civilised values which Nehru attempted to build- up after 
Gandhi’s exit were only an inevitable continuation of the latter’s 
(Gandhi’s) principles of ‘Satyagraha’ and ‘non-violence’. The heritage 
of Gandhi and Nehru should be the lodestar for our society and 
its people in our country, so as to help dedicate themselves to 
constructive politics. The seminar may deal with point by point and 
guide in throwing up worthwhile suggestions or solutions in these 
areas”. 


Sri K. Arunachalam, Chairman of the Gandhi Smark Nidhi, 
Madurai continued on a similar note but projected the acute affinity 
between both Nehru and Gandhi. He said: 


"While Gandhi wanted everything to be village-centered with 
its decentralised politics and decentralised economy, Nehru even 
with his different ideological posture was an avowed votary of 
village-centered constructive programmes. In his last years, Nehru 
completely changed and stooped to accept Khadi and village industries 
as an important sector in the Indian economy and to entrust voluntary 
work to the people of the Panchayat". 


Depicting Nehru as the pragmatist among thinkers of today, 
Sn Devendra Kumar recalled: 
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"The last century had seen long range thinkers like Gandhi, 
Tolstoy and Thoreau and pragmatists like Nehru. People who were 
working in a system with idealism were thinking as far ahead of the 
times as they were behind the times. The gap between the idealists 
and the ordinary people was filled by pragmatic idealists like 
Nehru who found it impossible to put the particular concepts of 
the idealists into paractice though they appreciated them. Every time 
when Gandhi was critisised by western thinkers it was Nehru who 
came out to defend Gandhi. This shows that Gandhi and Nehru 
were working in close correlation with each other. We had Gandhi 
who had concepts and we had Nehru to appreciate those concepts. 
But then differences existed between them. Though Nehru was 
sympathetic to Gandhian concepts of economics, he was convinced 
that the Indian situation demanded the adaptation of science and 
technology to put the country on a par with other developing 
countries. Gandhi in a sense embodied religion and culture. Nehru 
enlivened science and its culture. He was a strong votary of religious 
tolerance as a way of life, and viewed religion even in politics. His 
scientific temper showed his approach to life and problems and 
being scientific, accepted socialism as a path-way to solve world 
problems, He visualised a new religion in science thaticould provide 
a new approach to problem-solving. Thus these two different ap- 
proachs of Gandhi and Nehru interacted to provide the temper to 
the freedom movement. To Gandhi this temper was clothed in truth 
and non-violence and to Nehru in service. But the service should 
go behind sacrifice. That was why constructive activities were im- 
bedded in the freedom movement and sacrifice and service formed 
its sheet anchor". 


Dr Sushila Nayyar reminded the gathering of the evil of rampant 
corruption and changing values in our society that undermine all 
our development plans, since: "We don’t even get 50% of the returns 
from the inputs that we put into the plans because of the corruption 
at all levels.” 


Dr. Usha Mehta’s emphasis was mainly on the views of Gandhi 
and Nehru on democracy, secularism and socialism. She pinpointed 
that Panditji, while wanted to reach the height of technological 
advancement, never forgot the moral progress at the basic level. 


Dr. R. Subramanian pointed to the congruence in the approach 
of both Gandhi and Nehru towards labour - agricultural and industrial 
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- based on their individualistic philosophy - Gandhi’s social philosophy 
and Nehru’s socialistic ideas: both looked at labour from different 
perspectives that are discernible in the Gandhian Charter for labour 
and Nehru’s welfare demands for it. From different angles both of 
them awakened labour. 


Sri C. Subramaniam responded by pointing out to the need 
to apply values of Nehru- Gandhi to the system now after indentifying 
where we have gone wrong in our effort to remove evil things. 


Shri E.P. Menon of Bangalore had a question, "If in India 
after 40 years of Independence only 20% of the people are the 
beneficiaries of all our achievements then where have we gone 
wrong?" 


He resumed his posers: 


"Has the complementary struggle that Gandhi and Nehru and 
others underwent in order to liberate our country gone wrong? If 
it has gone wrong who is responsible? And what do we do to rectify 
the mistakes?”". 


According to him in any movement there is a close affinity 
between the leader and its contents and in the case of Gandhi and 
Nehru, their complementarity depended more on: "the coutext of 
India 40 years ago, as well as the context in which India is now; 
and what is the context of the whole world of which India is a 
part? These are the forces we have to take into consideration in 
analysing Nehru-vis-a-vis Gandhi". 


In understanding these two eminent sons of India, Shn G. 
Vijayam of Vijayawada pointed to their togetherness like the colours 
on a rainbow - VIBGYOR. But there are always the ‘in between’ 
colours, and "to reconcile them is to do injustice to them. Similarly 
we should not try to see Nehru as a religious person or Gandhi as 
a non-religious person. In regard to the complementarity of Gandhi 
and Nehru, we have to keep in mind the basic problem namely, as 
long as there was the freedom movement they were together; soon 
after attainment of freedom Gandhi disappeared from the scene”. 


That made a difference because of the lessening influence of 
Gandhi on Nehru. He continued: "Nehru wanted Industrialisation 
whereas Gandhi stood for decentralisation’ In that context the Chair- 
man S7i C. Subramaniam pointed out, that a discussions on democracy, 
secularism, social and planning would throw more hght . 
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Prof. V. Rengarajan asked how in Punjab the non-violent methods 
propagated by Gandhi and Nehru could be implemented best so as 
to ensure peace and security. 


Prof. Ramjee Singh endorsed this comment and added that the 
participants might ponder in that context the role of the political 
parties in promoting peace through non-violence. 


Not only did Nehru and Gandhi show a new pathway to human 
progress in India, but to the world as well; "they have laid the 
foundation and we need to continue where they stopped" observed 
Dr.Emmanual Petrakis of Athens pointing to the need to continue 
on thier work, and guidelines, Dr Emmanuel Petrakis continued on:. 
"I feei that the most sensitive area is education in the sense of 
training - intensive training of the whole person. Just as others are 
training people for war, we should be able to train people for peace, 
or training of future trainers for peace, after which they go on to 
field work in different centres each one forming life centres in 
other parts of country and slowly spread the ideals of Gandhi and 
Nehru throughout the nation and the world ". 


Thus, education and more importantly training of the populous 
for peace gained support at the session from Dr. Mohan Thampi 
Vice- Chancellor of Kerala University, who deeply felt as to "why 
is it after 40 years of independence with such a great heritage that 
we can be proud of Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru, large 
sections of our people have lost their moral sensitivities ?" 


Alluding to education and greater awareness to be built up 
among the people since they are not able to distinguish between 
what is good and what is bad, he opined that “national seminars 
like this will help to spread the message of Gandhi and Nehru 
among the masses". 


Shn Ardhanan of Pondicherry remarked that planning has 
failed in India "because we have not kept the ideas and ideals of 
Mahatma Gandhi". 


Mr Muniandi of T. Kallupatti had an alternative to suggest in 
restraining violence in our society today.Acording to him a national 
Government instead of a party based Government would avoid 
confrontation and raise hope of non-violence. 


On 28th morning a special session convened at which Dr. P.C 
Alexander, Governor of Tamil Nadu presented a paper. Welcoming 
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the Governor, Prof. Rengarajan of Gandhigram Rural Institute re- 
called the visit to Gandhigram of Nehru, Kamaraj,Rajaji and other 
national and State leaders which added to the stature of Gandhigram 
and he felt that : "The national seminar which again has brought 
many eminent Gandhian workers on the same dais augurs well for 
the future” 


Sri. Devendra Kumar, said "There are enough evidence and 
documents, and materials to show that the two were working in 
close collaboration. Nehru being a practical pragmatic idealist, did 
not find it possible to put specific Gandhian concept of a new order. 
This complementarity between Gandhi and Nehru is a premier 
process today and tomorrow; it is often felt that both are idealists 
in the same system”. 


A brief presentation of discussion - contents at the earlier 
sessions of the seminar was made by Dr. Sushila Nayyar and Dr. C-. 
Subramanian. Dr. Sushila Nayyar recalled nostalgically her long 
association with Gandhigram and its good work started by its founders 
in the Gandhian way. She said: "It’s a matter of concern for those 
of us who were born and brought up in the midst of India’s freedom 
atmosphere of idealism to see those values disappear. Gandhi and 
Nehru were loved and revered by the people of India, by the common 
man, by the intellectuals and the elite, and by all even today, so 
many years after they have left us. Why? Because they stood for 
certain ideals". 


Drawing upon their difference from early training as young 
men and as politicians, she resumed: 


"They had the differences and yet Nehru recognised the leader- 
ship of Gandhi. Gandhi had his fingers on the pulse of the people 
and he could move the masses of India as nobody else could and 
Nehru, while he quarrelled with him, and at times almost came to 
the brink of breaking away always made up and they have relations 
like those of friends, those of father and son, those of a leader and 
a disciple. They were both democrats, democrats thinking in terms 
of the parliamentary democracy of western type. Gandhi’s democratic 
values were born out of the Upanishads, the Epics and the 
concept of Sarvodaya, but Nehru had with him the belief in the 
rule of the majority manoeuvered by elections; (we should) find 
some way by which the moral and ethical values, (which are) 
Gandhian values, those values that Nehru stood for, can once again 
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come into the forefront, into the public life. And I hope and pray 
that the young people sitting in front of me getting educated, getting 
trained in Gandhigram wil rise to the occasion along with many like 
them, who are working valiantly bravely in small groups and in- 
dividually, in many parts of India, in every nook and corner, and 
see that the tide turns, see that those values that brought us into 
the public life and our planning, take their fruits to the man at the 
bottom. We wil have to work in such a way that though we may 
not see the Swaraj of the Gandhi’s concept, we may atleast see that 
we are going in the right direction", 


Sri C. Subramaniam made his presentation thus: "Gandhi rep- 
resented what I would call the religious culture, while Nehru 
represented what we may now call the scientific culture. But both 
of them had their own ideas with regard to religion, and they have 
expressed this very strongly. In one passage Gandhi states that for 
him there is no politics without religion and then qualified it, by 
saying that politics without morality is a thing to be avoided and 
therefore when we speak about religions, culture, we have to un- 
derstand what was the background of that culture. In another place 
Gandhi said, that he was greatly influenced by the Sermon on the 
Mount and, therefore, you would find, it is the universal aspect of 
the religion in mind and not a parade of rituals and other superstitions 
which may serve certain purposes but certainly they are not the 
essence of religion". 


Dr.P.C.Alexander projected in his special address the mutuality 
of Gandhi and Nehru, even in the midst of various differences of 
opinion. He said: 

"When we speak of Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru 
the picture that comes into our minds straight away is not one of 
master-disciple relationship. Their relationship can never be described 
as the relationship of a master and a disciple. Nehru was not a 
Vivekananda to Gandhi’s Ramakrishna. Nehru was not a St.Peter 
to a Jesus Christ". 


Taking the audience back into the time of Gandhi and Nehru, 
Dr. P. C. Alexander continued: 


"As a youngman of 27, Nehru came under the spell of this 
great hero of the 20th century. He remained under his spell all his 
life; he drew inspiration from him but he never accepted Gandhi, 
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as Lenin had accepted Marx. No man in living history, has given 
more eloquent tributes to another person as Nehru has done to 
Gandhi. 


Jawaharlal was a hero by his own innate merit and by his own 
deeds. He was not a hero that was moulded out of clay by anybody. 
In fact Mahatma Gandhi himself acknowledged this very eloquently 
when he said that Jawaharlal was a jewel among men. Jawaharlal 
retained his independence in a wide range of subjects and held on 
to his own views and theories in spite of all the reverence, respect, 
obedience he had for Mahatma Gandhi. We _ can _ categorise 
Jawaharlal’s difference in perception. The other is the difference in 
conviction. 


It is a unique phenomenon of Indian history, that these two 
men who differed so much on so many issues, so intensely for long, 
who worked so long together for the common objectives of the 
liberation and progress of the country shared the same basic values 
of life. Both shared the same passion for the liberation of their 
mother land. Both believed that the means should be as pure as 
the end itself. Both were deeply committed to liberty, human dignity 
democracy and secularism; both were totally opposed to dictatorship". 


These observations provided further steam to the discussions 
at the sessions that were to follow. 


Dr. S. Sivasubramaniam thanked the Governor, Dr. P. C. 
Alexander for his inspiring observations as well as those made earlier 
by the eminent speakers, and promised that the messages given 
would guide the Rural Institute in its rural higher educational 
experiments. 


Dr. R. Subramanian of Gandhigram Rural Institute welcoming 
the participants to the afternoon session on 28.8.89 set the tone of 
the deliberations by synopting the major lines of discussion. earlier 
and the thoughts that flowed from the Governor, Dr.P.C.Alexander’s 
special address. The session was chaired by Dr.Susheela Nayyar who 
elaborated on the concept of Lok Seva Sangh. 


"I happened to be present when Gandhi elaborated on his 
concept of ‘Lok Seva Sangh’. There are many people who had 
worked together for freedom and after the attainment of freedom 
they were in different political parties. Some had become socialists, 
some had become communists and some had become ‘Janasangh’ 
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and Gandhi felt that it was unfair for one group to take precedence 
over the other in terms of attainments, and therefore he felt that 
all those people who struggled together on one platform from which 
they can work for those causes which can still be common for every 
one of them - like removal of untouchability, like Hindu-Muslim 
unity or communal harmony and other things of that nature. He 
wanted to have a common forum where the colleagues of yesterday 
would still continue and work as colleagues towards a common goal 
through the ‘Lok Seva Sangh" Can we begin at some point to 
operationalise the idea of ‘Lok Seva Sangh’ in all seriousness? "Yes", 
quipped Shn. Oza, a senior IAS officer in the Tamil Nadu ad- 
ministration and expatiated thus: 


"The whole idea is that in this year of Nehru Centenary year 
if we can create a small group of men and women of different 
shades, not just Indians but also some foreigners, who can be the 
permanent keepers of "conscience" of this country and beyond, it 
could lay the first step in that direction. Conscience keeping is a 
word which was used for Mahatma Gandhi after he passed away. 
A group of intellectuals, strongly wedded to Gandhian values, 
Gandhian sense of tradition, in Nehru’s sense of history, Nehru’s 
generous impulses, broad sweep of ideas could set the ball rolling 
on this combination of Gandhi’s and Nehru’s values, ethics, and 
basic outlooks. This kind of a group of men and women mostly 
Indians (but including a few foreigners) I would think, would meet 
the very social need of India. This group will be able of speak out 
on any social problem, any political problem, any economic problem 
facing this country’. 


How do we go about that? Should we not have our own model 
within the frame of Nehru-Gandhi heritage? Dr. (Ms) Nirmala 
Despande has the answer. She came out pointing to the understanding 
of the complementarity between these two greatmen of India. only 
with reference to specific contexts, because, "as we all know if man 
and woman are complementary that is because for a specific function, 
for perpetuating the race they come together if necessary. Mahatma 
Gandhi was a fully complete person in himself. We are not discussing 
Nehru and Gandhi in an academic context. We are not discussing 
the character and environmental differences and complementary 
aspects”. She went on, as if in reinforcement: "In the model, we 
need Mahatma Gandhi’s commitment and dedication, we need 
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Jawaharlal Nehru’s examples, and decency. I would like to say that 
the kind of leaders we have is closely related to the kind of people 
we are. So ultimately there is a relation between the character of 
the leadership and the character of the people, and if we don’t 
improve ourselves, every individual, whatever may be our station in 
life we have no right to expect another leadership to emerge which 
will again instil fearlessness, ability, all goodness necessary for remak- 
ing our community. So people become important; more important 
are their characteristics, their value system, their qualities and all 
the "goodness" essential to make up a community in which Gandhi, 
owing to the strategy that he adopted, excelled. For, he united all 
the people in ‘India against’ a mighty, invincible foreign power; which 
attributed something specific to it. That was because, as expatiated 
by Prof.Mridula Mukerjee, of his missionary zeal, which, she said: 
"We have to try and analyse, creatively and act upon today - his 
mission - the whole strategy he evolved for the Indian National 
Movement which was for the first time a very unique strategy. Till 
today it remained the only strategy which was actually employed for 
a long period of time in order to bring about systemic changes 
within a democratic structure. The relevance of that strategy, I think, 
is very great. As it is brought to the fore by increasing interest, it 
is demonstrated through a wider variety of movement spearheaded, 
for example, by Martin Luther King in USA and How Lec Walesa 
in Poland the ‘Greens’ talk in terms of Gandhi and even by the 
Chinese students. All these have had an essentially Gandhian method 
and non-violent dimension. But can Gandhi be an answer for us in 
the changed condition of today? The conditions are different, situa- 
tions are very different today,than what they were when he evolved 
his model of blue print to practise. He was very suitable for a 
colonial situation. Hence is it possible to just pick up the strategy 
and put it into action in any situation? Here we are not able to 
find the right way to use that strategy. Today with a lot of good 
intention and lot of dedication, there is nobody acting, because I 
think lot of creative inputs have to be given to it. It has to conform 
to the modern situation which is not a situation of fighting a foreign 
ruler". 


As if in answer to her posers, She continued: 


"How do we use the same strategy in a situation where people 
are divided among themselves? This was primarily the one issue on 
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which Nehru had greater difference with Gandhi. For a very long 
time, he did not really understand what Gandhi’s strategy was all 
about. In fact he consistently put himself on an intellectual plane 
so as to produce a different model from that of Gandhi. He did 
not really comprehend Gandhi’s strategy but he instinctively knew 
that Gandhi knew the people of India and how to make them use 
his strategy. It was only after 1947, that Nehru tried to grapple with 
all the complexities of Gandhi’s strategy of social revolution. 


If we look deeper we find Nehru trying to grapple with this 
approach, to bring about changes in modern society. So we need 
to take a second look much more carefully, at present. The basic 
strategy of Gandhian struggle was that the struggle was not to be 
of continuous confrontation with the authority, but there has to be 
phases of direct confrontation. The principle on which the strategy 
was founded was the Indian National movement. At that time it was 
based on a large number of people: And on that principle Gandhi 
felt that a similar movement again for establishing non-violence, truth 
etc, must start involving the weakest and poorest of the people in 
the struggle. What Nehru could not understand was that Gandhi 
did not realise the limitations of the masses. Nehru knew that people 
may go along for one year or one and a half years, but it is not 
possible to urge them to struggle for ten years at a stretch. 


Today we have to think aloud and to creatively work on this 
strategy, because the social movements today really need it. But 
creative application of this must pick up modern movements like 
the Champaran model, Bardoli model, or Kaira model. This has to 
be changed to adopt the situation, and lot of intellectual efforts 
should go into it”. 


Dr. Bipin Chandra said during his presentation, that both of 
them were deeply committed to non-violence. "Both of them were 
chiefly humanistic, both of them were deeply committed to secularism. 
They had total commitment to secularism and total opposition to 
communalism." 


"There were two other features which above all made Gandhiji 
look at Nehru as the successor. One was that Gandhiji could see 
that Nehru could translate his dreams to the masses, more effectively 
than anybody else and this is reflected in all Nehru’s writings. This 
faith they had mutually and their commitment to the masses was 
totally complete. But then the people mattered most in all walks of 
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life. A ‘life of simple living and high thinking’ has to be projected 
as a model to them. On this aspect, Dr. Sushila Nayyar reminded 
the seminarians of the life of Gandhi and Vinoba. But she added: 


"We have forgetten them. The consumer culture is such that 
our industrialisation, and our economy are dominated by the consumer 
culture. In politics too Gandhi’s main aim was to reform it. We 
have to think in terms of new means to reform politics; and she 
suggested that evolving simple living and high thinking could be a 
significant stepping stone towards that”. 


In the following session, with Prof. Ramjee Singh in the Chair, 
discussion centered on the honesty of Gandhi and Nehru to their 
principles, fellowmen and the nation. How was all this possible? 
Acharya Rev Chandy had the answer. He said: 


"The secret of power behind the man is his soul. Gandhi was 
a powerful man. Gandhi believed that non-violence, the non-violence 
of the brave, was possible only in man who believed in God". 


To Mr.G.Vijayam the spirituality of the Mahatma was unique, 
not repeatable by everyone. "People look through coloured glasses 
when they talk about Gandhi and Nehru and try to judge the leaders 
of today by the standard set by Gandhi and Nehru. There is 
concentration of power and money which is a problem today. We 
are in the threshold of a post-industrial society and the challenges 
of modern times are different from those the of the imperialistic 
times. For the young people Gandhi and Nehru are like the 
‘Ramayana’ and the ‘Mahabaratha’. But in order to strengthen the 
ideas of Gandhi and Nehru I think we have to strengthen the idea 
of secularism. scientific outlook is a value system which should be 
inculcated in the minds of people. I think the present educational 
system has a considerable role to play in this respect. It has given 
topsy-turvy values to the young, those who are town-bred are not 
willing to go and work in the villages. A new value system is being 
created here. 


Then the most important thing is democracy. Democracy does 
not mean mere voting. Democracy is a way of life. Democracy is a 
value system and one has to think beyond the complementarities of 
both and sustain democracy, secularism and science; one should go 
beyond Gandhi and Nehru". 


Prof. Venkata Reddy elaborated on Dr.Vijayam’s view point 
thus: "It is not enough if we talk about the complementarity of 
Gandhi and Nehru and its relevance today. The need of the hour 
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is not mere simple Gandhism, not even the complementarity between 
Gandhi and Nehru; one should go beyond Gandhi and do something 
now in a world of democracy, in a world of secularism, in a world 
of socialism. The Governor of Tamil Nadu said Gandhi and Nehru 
were not complementary to each other, but each was complete in 
the other. Gandhi was never complete in himself. He was humble 
to the core. Neither Nehru nor Gandhi could provide a solution to 
the problems that we are facing now in India. But that does not 
mean that we relegate them to the background and try to solve our 
problems without taking their legacy and their influence. The need 
of the hour is to follow them with newer vigour, spirit. 


If Gandhi were alive today he would have certainly asked for 
a newer economic system, based, perhaps, on trusteeship. So unless 
we think interms of changing the present system and ask for a 
system which suits the country like India, there is no point in talking 
about eradication of poverty and all the legacy of Gandhi and Nehru. 
They wanted India to be a new India and they wanted that all of 
us should work in a new India and they wanted that all of us should 
work in a new economic and social system and only in that system 
we can solve our problem of poverty’. 


At this juncture, Prof.Navarathna of Sri Lanka invited the 
attention of the participants to the basic education system propounded 
by Gandhi. He agreed with Dr.Vijayam on reforming education and 
wanted a "revolution in the present education system --- to run along 
the lines of basic education’. 


But then, according to Dr. Guy De Mallac of California Univer- 
sity, USA, individuals should be more receptive and sensitive like 
Nehru. He mentioned that he has written a book embodying new 
approaches to understand Nehru and Gandhi, which was noted by 
the audience. 


The Seminar than let the participants air their views on rural 
development. Mr. N. Markandan of Gandhigram Rural Institute 
suggested that a model for the development of villages should be 
evolved on Nehru - Gandhi lines, incorporating their values. Dr. 
Emmanual Petrakis supplemented this point by saying that training 
courses should be encouraged for creative thinking, living. In this 
connection, he gave a four-fold approach in terms of mobilising the 
resources available in a country, giving the leadership intensive 
training, regeneration of the Gandhian movement in the village in 
a novel way and linking up of the forces of goodwill across nations, 
and thereby establishing an international networking and cooperation. 


“ 
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The valediction of the seminar was held at 9 p.m on August 


29, with Sri Devendrakumar in the chair. Sri Muniandi of 
Gandhiniketan Ashram T. Kallupatti in his valedictory address sug- 
gested certain lines to act upon for perpetrating Gandhian spiritual 
values and Nehru’s scientific temper. They were: 


i 


Gandhi’s concept of ‘Sarvodaya’ has been transferred into 
our constitution in such terms as, secular, democratic 
socialistic and republic. At all levels, in cities and villages 
the significance of each of these in the constitutional frame 
has to be propagated among the people at large. 
Apropriate lessons should be introduced in the text books 
of students conveying the purpose of these concepts. Semi- 
nars may be organised to make known this and talks can 
be arranged to illustrate their meaning. As part of this ef- 
fort Gandhians should adopt flag hoisting, tree planting 
etc., to rejuvenate the Gandhian spirit in the villages. From 
primary schools to the University, suitable lessons on 
Gandhi and Nehru must be introduced in the text books 
so that the students understand the significance of these 
two great leaders. Graduates and post-graduates may be 
asked to present project papers to get a degree on these 
two leaders. Gandhian economics, Gandhian sociology may 
be covered in the suitable syllabus. 

The biggest democracy in the world must have literacy. But 
in India 90% of the voters are illiterates. This should be 
rooted out instantaneously by all patriotic people of the 
country. Now is the time for us to take up the compaign 
and make the voters literate. 

The present day society is afflicted by violence of all sorts. 
To put an end to this, ‘Peace Brigades’ of Gandhi are 
required. The ‘Shanti Sena’ of Vinobaji must be founded 
in all villages. Volunteers should be trained in places like 
Gandhigram and Gandhiniketan on peace for this purpose. 
‘Padayatras’ should be conducted Blockwise to establish 
good contacts with people. 

The issues raised during the seminar sessions were consolidated 


and presented at the Valedictory session in the form of a statement 
by Sri C. Subramaniam. 


Statement of the National Seminar on the 
Complementarity of Gandhi And Nehru: 
Its relevance Today and Tomorrow 


GANDHI - NEHRU ETHOS 


The seminar on Complementarity of Gandhi and Nehru: Its 
relevance Today and Tomorrow was inaugurated by the Vice President 
of India on the 27th of August Forenoon. A discussion on the 
subject matter of the seminar was held in the afternoon and many 
distinguished persons participated. On the 28th there was a special 
morning session when Dr P. C. Alexander, Governor of Tamil Nadu 
gave a lecture on Gandhi and Nehru. The discussion on the subject 
further continued in the afternoon of 28th. In these discussions 
various interesting and instructive points were brought up with regard 
to the relationship between Gandhi and Nehru, their approaches 
and ideologies and how the two leaders not only influenced the 
course of freedom movement; but also influenced the thinking of 
the people with regard to the socio-economic goals which an inde- 
pendent India should aim at. 


Shri C. Subramaniam, Dr. G. Ramachandran, Dr. Usha Mehta, 
Sri. Devendra Kumar, Kumari. Nirmala Deshpande, Dr. Mohan 
Thampi, Shri. K. Muniandi, were authorised to draft a statement to 
be issued on behalf of the seminar and the following is the full 
text. 


There was consensus of opinion that the interaction between 
the two leaders led to a synthesis of the spiritual culture represented 
by Mahatma Gandhi and the scientific culture represented by Pandit 
Nehru. It was also pointed out while seemingly these were contradic- 
tory approaches at the same time spirituality at the highest level 
and the scientific temper at the highest level, there was identity of 
approaches with regard to the solution of human problems. What 
these two leaders provided us as values to be developed in independent 
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India were taken note of by the fathers of the constitution and in 
essence the constitution has incorporated these values for which 
Gandhi and Nehru stood and therefore we would find these values 
enshrined in the constitution, particularly in the preamble of the 
constitution and directive principles of the constitution and for 
promoting the values in reaching the socio-economic goals. Constitu- 
tion provided democracy, secularism, and socialism as the basis for 
the development of independent India. 


OUR WEAKNESSES 


We have been functioning under the constitution for the last 
four decades and many developments have taken place about which 
we could be proud, but at the same time there are many glaring 
deficiencies, which causes frustration. There is still a good deal of 
poverty, ignorance and disease prevalent in the National community. 
The trend of the socio-economic development has led to glaring 
disparity between various sections of the community. At one end, 
we see affluence at the highest level and vulgar exhibition of the 
riches by the wealthy while at the other there prevails dire poverty. 
This state of affairs is completely opposed to the spirit of Gandhi 
and Nehru. Similarly we are pained to find that all over the country 
the functioning of the democratic institutions have been undermined 
by manifestations of intolerance, use of lung power and even use 
of muscle power including parliament and the state legislatures. In 
a democracy, grievances will have to be put forward and demands 
made for the removal of these grievances in a peaceful and democratic 
way. But, unfortunately we find movements based on violence being 
the order of the day by different sections of the community. Punjab 
continues violence where every day innocent people, men, women 
and even children are mercilessly murdered. Any amount of police 
action and even military action has not brought down the intensity 
of violence. Recently there have been upsurges of violence in the 
North-Eastern India. While Gandhi observed non-violence even for 
the removal of British regime, we find in the land of Gandhiji 
violence being used by brother against brother. Institutions which 
are constitutionally set up have broken down. The functioning of 
the judiciary has led to accumulation of litigation and we find the 
state of affairs in which justice delayed is justice denied. Corruption 
has become wide-spread and almost a way of life. Every body is 
compelled to become a bribe giver even to get legitimate things 
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done. In this process corruption seeps from top to bottom. The 
problem now is how to apply the values and principles from Gandhi 
and Nehru to get over the various ills that have cropped up in the 
functioning of our politics. 


THE WAY OUT 


Very soon there is going to be a general election for the 
parliament and to some of state legislatures. Will we have a peaceful 
election or is it going to be an exhibiton of muscle power and 
violence? How are we going to conduct our election campaign? 
Are we going to do it in a civilized way? Or is it going to be 
something like street bands opposing each other? We are facing 
the test whether we are inheritors of the values of Gandhi and 
Nehru? Much will depend upon how we conduct our elections and 
elect our representatives. The Seminar fervently hopes that the 
political parties and political leaders will ponder over this and try 
to come to an understanding with regard to the election campaign 
and the conduct of elections so that we may lay the foundation for 
the orderly progress of Democracy. 


The 8th plan is on the anvil and we have had 7 plans so far. 
Inspite of this series of planned developments, we have still poverty 
existing particularly in the rural areas and as already stated disparities 
between rich few and poverty stricken masses are ever increasing. 
Therefore it is absolutely essential to review the strategies of the 
planning so far. The plan has laid emphasis on the growth rate 
and we find the same emphasis on the growth rate even now. This 
has got to be changed and the new approach will have to be how 
to eradicate poverty by providing the basic minimum needs of the 
people with regard to food, cloth, shelter, health and sanitation and 
education of our children. It is from this angle the content of growth 
will have to be viewed. This new approach will have to be in the 
direction of the increased production and of more wage which would 
go to the satisfaction of the minimum needs of people. The 
availability of these goods is no doubt important but much more 
important is how to make these goods for those who sorely need 
it. This would require the purchasing power in the hands of the 
people which can come about only by jobs which would provide 
them with adequate wages so that they would have the necessary 
purchasing power to meet their basic minimum requirements. It 
would be the task of the community to provide health, sanitation 
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and education to the entire population. This would mean allocation 
of resources on a priority basis to programmes and projects benefiting 
the poor. Taking into account the limited resources available we 
would also require sifting the resources available for projects and 
programmes which promote greater affluence at the grassroot levels. 
Therefore those projects which have no relevance to the removal of 
the poverty will have to be given lower priority. For example, the 
provision of air-service to every district and town, having superfast 
trains with air-conditioning coaches, puttiing up of five star hotels 
to cater to the rich to satisfy their luxury needs, are some of the 
obvious areas which will have to be cut down. Similarly our very 
transport system will have to be oriented towards the public transport 
system rather than production of more and more automobiles for 
the neo rich. We could identify many such areas where we could 
stop higher investment till we solve the primary problem of poverty. 
Our fervent wish is that during this Nehru Centenary year all the 
political parties will have a national consensus of committing them- 
selves to a plan of development which would give priority to the 
eradication of poverty through the provision of basic minimum needs 
of the people and the planning process will be oriented accordingly. 


Another area where there should be a common consensus 
between all the political parties is that of eradication of corruption 
in administration and having an open government which would mean 
a right to information with regard to all governmental activities, 
since corruption breeds secrecy. We hope that all the political parties 
will commit themselves to the system of open government and right 
to information. 


In the process of our development, we have created conditions 
where the pollution has increased leading to environment degradation. 
In all our developmental activities avoidance of activities which would 
lead to pollution and degradation of environment will have to be 
avoided. We must have national consensus also on having ecologically 
some development and growth process. 


If common consensus on national issues are dealt jointly, the 
distance between the ruling party and the opposition parties is daily 
growing in all states causing harm to each other in such a way 
which breaks down the confidence of the people not only in our 
current political leaders but in our political system itself; can be 
arrested and made right. 
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In this context perhaps an institution representing the third 
force, which would have no links with any of the political parties, 
may be necessary to give guidance to the people with regard to 
what is right and what is wrong. This is in accordance with the 
non-violence which we have inherited from Gandhi and Nehru. It 
is possible to think of strengthening the institutional set up by 
Vinobhaji, the Acharyakul consisting of teachers, constructive workers 
and publicmen who are considered as non-partisan, unbiased and 
fearless, so far Acharyakul for this purpose has met with only partial 
success. One of the reasons being that the teachers themselves have 
lost their SWADHARMA and the teaching community has also 
become trade union oriented. This is not the way which will help 
give education and training in non-violence to our children. Therefore 
it looks as if we will have to think in terms of a council of senior 
citizens who have no ambition of political power and who look only 
at things for national interest. The seminar put the question whether 
the setting up of such an institution is not a possible answer to the 
challenges that have. been brought up by current political functioning. 


These are some of the issues which came up for a detailed 
discussion in the seminar. What is important now is to have a 
follow up action to take these ideas to the people and see that in 
the future politically, socially and economically we fulfil the dreams 
and ambitions of our great leaders of the freedom movement. It is 
the hope of those who participated in the seminar to set in motion 
a process of thinking in India so that those ideas get crystallised 
and influence our elected representatives and the common people 
to conform to the values in public life which have been given to us 
by Gandhi and Nehru and other great leaders of our freedom 
movement. [ | 
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PART TWO 


IDEOLOGICAL, ETHICAL 
AND MORAL 


THE LEGACY OF GANDHI 
AND NEHRU 


R. VENKATARAMAN 


In the great smithy of Satyagraha, Mahatma Gandhi fashioned 
a historic gong. Into its making went many metals: the gold of his 
South African struggle, the steel of his campaign in Champaran, the 
alloys of the Rowlatt protests and the Khilafat movement. And, in 
his labours, he drew upon the talents of cherished colleagues like 
Rajendra Prasad from the East, Vallabhai Patel from the West, 
Azad from the North, Rajagopalachari from the South and Jawaharlal 
Nehru who seemed to belong nowhere - and everywhere. Once the 
gong was ready, Gandhi placed in the hands of Jawaharlal Nehru 
the hammer to strike it with. And the newly elected President of 
the Indian National Congress at the Lahore Session of 1929, the 
‘Tarun-Tapasvi’, sounded the gong. The resonance vibrated across 
the entire nation with the new goal: Purna Swaraj, complete inde- 
pendence. 


The people of India thereafter saw Gandhi and Nehru in roles 
of an almost pre-ordained mutuality. Campaign after campaign, event 
after event, witnessed their conjoint action: the civil Jisobedience 
and salt satyagraha of 1930, the Bihar earthquake of 1934, the 
provincial elections of 1937 , the individual satyagraha of 1940, the 
Congress-League parleys and, finally, the Quit India movement of 
1942. If to Gandhi India showed veneration, on Nehru it lavished 
affection. If one was Bapu or father the other was Bhai, brother. 
If one was the leader, the other was the comrade. 


Even as the Gospel of the Buddha fulfilled itself in the works 
of Asoka, even as the rapture of Sri Ramakrishna found articulation 
in the exertions of Swami Vivekananda, so did Mahatma Gandhi 
find a great complementarity in Jawaharlal Nehru. 


2 THE LEGACY OF GANDHI AND NEHRU 


Complementarity, of course, is not identicality. Destiny did not 
intend Nehru to be a reflection, however accurate, of Gandhi. They 
were not Archetype and Replica. Indeed, they would not have desired 
such mirroring. But there can be little doubt that in the constellation 
of which Mahatma Gandhi was the energy-radiating sun, Jawaharlal 
Nehru revolved closest to the central sphere. Moving in his own 
orbit, never abandoning his own judgement and reasoning, he recog- 
nised in the Mahatma the greatest Indian revolutionary of our times. 
An admirer but no acolyte, a fellow revolutionary but no blind 
follower, Nehru shared Gandhi's vision of India’s future: free, self- 
reliant and purged of its archaic customs and obscurantist practices. 


Nehru was self-admittedly uninterested in some of the 
Mahatma’s spiritual quests. But he believed no less than his leader 
in the equal importance of ends and means. Nehru’s adherence to 
non-violence, unlike Gandhi's was not religious at its roots; his deeply 
cherished commitment to Fabian socialism raised issues which needed 
to be squared with the Gandhian ethic of trusteeship. And his faith 
in the need for industrial advance seemed out of step with Gandhi’s 
stress on rural self sufficiency. Their perceptions of the movement’s 
political priorities also, at times, differed. When, fresh from his visit 
to the Soviet Union and the Congress against Colonialism in Brussels, 
Nehru sponsored a resolution for complete British withdrawal at the 
session of the Congress held in Madras in 1928, Gandhi thought 
him impetuous and wrote to him: 


I feel that you love me too well to resent what I am 
about to write. In my case I love you too well to restrain 
my pen when I feel I must write. You are going too 
fast. You should have taken time to think....I do not 
know whether you still believe in unadu’ierated non- 
violence. 


The differences persisted and Gandhi wrote to him again on 
July 11, the same year: 


The differences between you and me appear to me to 
be so vast and radical that there seems to be no meeting 
ground between us. 


And yet no cleavage occurred. Nehru’s openness and honesty 
appealed to Gandhi. As did his courage. ‘He is pure as crystal’, 
wrote Gandhi. Coming from one who was the very personification 
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of purity, this is high praise. Despite all disagreements, Gandhi 
proposed Nehru’s name for the Congress Presidentship at Lahore 
the very next year and blessed him: 34gq ay Trar ar fee 
@ wWaret aa Tel The association continued. Gandhi never 
became a socialist of the Fabian variety, nor did Nehru disown his 
ideological beliefs. And yet, the two could not be thought of separately, 
one without the other. Gandhi was later, in a historic statement, to 
declare Jawaharlal Nehru his political heir adding that when he 
(Gandhi) is no longer there, Jawaharlal will speak his voice. There 
is significance in Gandhi’s choice of the word ‘voice’. Gandhi did 
not say Nehru will use his ‘vocabulary, but will speak his ‘voice’. 
There is an important difference between the two. Identical 
vocabularies can reflect affiliations. But the similarity of two voices 
bespeaks a deeper and unself-conscious affinity. 


Differences there were between Gandhi and Nehru. Indeed 
they were the first to acknowledge them. But a congruence of tone 
makes the difference of sounds unimportant. Complete unison in 
national objectives united their careers. They regarded themselves, 
essentially, as partners in a journey that went beyond politics to 
humanism. 


The events of the post-war months moved fast and before 
India could fully grasp the significance of each separate event, it 
stood on the threshold of partition. Gandhi termed it a ‘vivisection’, 
but could do nothing to prevent the inevitable. He did the next best 
thing that remained in his power to do: heal the wounds caused by 
the dismemberment. In Noakhali, in Bihar and then in Delhi he 
went to the afflicted people to console, comfort, assuage. And 
Jawaharlal Nehru did the same with equal passion. This was perhaps 
their greatest partnership. Gandhi and Nehru together ministered to 
a stricken nation. Their sheer humanity, which had been their 
strongest link, came now to the fore. After the starless night of 
violence when brother killed brother in the name of religion, came 
the dawn of freedom. A very embarrassed sun rose over free India 
to see thousands of innocents martyred. And the Mahatma himself 
became a victim of religious frenzy. The blood of him who had 
become one with the people of India now mingled with that of the 
dead of both denominations. 
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‘The light has gone out of our lives’, said Jawaharlal Nehru, 
‘and there is darkness everywhere’. The words were balm to the 
Nation. 


But soon Nehru dispelled the darkness by pursuing the path 
Gandhyi had laid for him and the nation. Nehru devoted himself 
body, mind and soul to the establishment of a peaceful society, not 
only within the country but in the world at large. Jawaharlal Nehru 
held office not because he wanted it but because Destiny had placed 
it in his brave, capable and guileless hands. If Gandhi was a human 
being who became a saint, Nehru was surely a saint who lived amidst 
us as a human being. May we tread the path of humanism shown 


by them. [_] 


THE COMPLEMENTARITY OF GANDHI 
AND NEHRU — ITS RELEVANCE, 
TODAY AND TOMORROW 


SHANKAR DAYAL SHARMA 


lt is a great pleasure for me to be with you this morning. I 
am very happy that so many distinguished scholars and public-spirited 
citizens have gathered here today. Indeed, the occasion is a very 
special one. As we celebrate the centenary of the birth of Pt. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, this national seminar, very appropriately, seeks to 
examine and increase public awareness about the complementarity 
of Gandhi and Nehru and its relevance today and tomorrow. It is 
also appropriate that the Gandhigram Rural Institute has arranged 
such a discussion and that this effort has received valuable support 
from the Government of India. I would like to express my appreciation 
and gratitude to the Vice-Chancellor, Gandhigram Rural Institute, 
Shri Devendra Kumar and the Minister of State in the Prime 
Minister’s Office, Smt. Sheila Dikshit, for their initiatives in this 
respect. 


I, as Chancellor, personally value this opportunity to associate 
myself with your discussions, and as I join you here today, may I 
say that I do so in three other capacities. During the struggle for 
freedom, and in the years that followed, I was among those who 
had the privilege of being followers of Bapu and Panditji and of 
trying to understand and apply in our own spheres the teaching that 
came to us from these profoundly important personalities. It was 
evident right from the beginning of my understanding of Gandhi- 
Nehruvian philosophy that it represented a timeless truth and that 
it had a perennial quality for the good of all humanity. It was a 
body of thought which evolved within itself through dialectical process 
and inspired the evolution and ethos of the Indian National Congress. 
As a former President of the Indian National Congress, therefore, 
I feel that this national seminar will help revivify perceptions of the 
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intrinsic values basic to Gandhi-Nehruvian ideology, programmes and 
concerns. But, above all, I have come here today as Vice-President 
of India, to express, on behalf of all the people of India, our gratitude 
towards Mahatma Gandhi and Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru and our faith 
in their exalting and efficacious thought for national and global 
advancement. 


The subject of this seminar has been determined with consid- 
erable deliberation and exactitude. The scope: of this subject has 
been clearly defined. The entire focus is on the complementarity of 
Gandhi and Nehru and its relevance today and tomorrow. So I feel 
the effort should be to identify as many aspects as possible of the 
life and work of Mahatma Gandhi and Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru which 
clearly complement each other and reveal an inner oneness of 
purpose, and then objectively relate these aspects to the world 
around as we see it today and as we visualise it tomorrow. In doing 
so, I feel we should try and perceive the underlying form, as it 
were, of Gandhi-Nehruvian thought, and reach its core ideas. This 
would itself be an exciting and rewarding intellectual task. Much 
time will be required for it if justice is to be done. Concentration 
within the precise limits of the subject of the national seminar, would 
therefore be very essential and would require a level of discipline 
that only highly trained minds can maintain. I am saying this because 
every minute of your time is precious and the subject is so significant, 
both in intellectual and in emotional terms. 


In my view, there is an inherent unity in the larger purpose 
suffusing the thought of Mahatma Gandhi - as a saintly revolutionary 
- and of Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru - as a revolutionary architect. This 
is reflected in the meaningful terms in which they described each 
other. "Pure as crystal" Bapu had called Jawaharlal Nehru, identifying 
him also as the "chosen instrument" of God. Prophetically, Mahatma 
Gandhi had said of Panditji: "After I am gone, he will speak my 
language". "When I am no more, he will know how to carry on the 
work". Nehru referred to Mahatma Gandhi as, "Perhaps the greatest 
symbol of the India of the past and may I say so of the India of 
the future". The inner light of Gandhian thought and Nehruvian 
thought came from exactly the same values, which were very deeply 
and intensely held by both and determined all their individual and 
combined thought and action. These values not only permeate 
Gandhian and Nehruvian thought but, in fact, it is adherence to 
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these values which made and shaped the personalities of Mahatma 
Gandhi and Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru; the two, together, personify the 
dynamic materialisation of those values. 


What were these values? It is significant that to us the answer 
is obvious: Truth, Non-violence, Tolerance and Understanding, Peace, 
Cooperation and Friendship, Service and Sacrifice represent the core 
ideas and commitments crystallised in the ethical and moral values, 
which to Mahatma Gandhi and Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru were paramount. 


No force on earth could detach either of them from these 
values. A mutual recognition formed the basis for the powerful 
attraction between Mahatma Gandhi and Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru and 
was the source of the vast symbiotic energy that flowed from them, 
irradiating the people, issues and environment around them. Both 
perceived in each other the paramountcy of Dharma. A comment 
by Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru eloquently and precisely reveals the meaning 
of that term. Panditji wrote in the Discovery of India: "Dharma 
really means something more than religion. It is from a root word 
which means to hold together; it is the inmost constitution of a 
thing, the law of its inner being. It is an ethical concept which 
includes the moral code, righteousness, and the whole range of man’s 
duties and responsibilities". Bapu, similarly, explained the concept 
in the following way: "Dharma is benevolence; and benevolence 
means desiring and working for the good of others, serving them... 
morality is the basis of things, and truth is the substance of ail 
morality". To both, purity of means was a cardinal principle, on the 
conviction that ends partake of the nature of means adopted. 


The quintessential inspiration for Mahatma Gandhi and Pt. 
Jawaharlal Nehru being one and the same, the inner unity in their 
thought is reflected in their views on all the key social, economic 
and political concepts. I am saying this after full deliberation. It is 
not that I am unaware of the stages of thesis, antithesis and synthesis 
through which Gandhi-Nehruvian approaches finally emerged on 
various issues. We have to keep the totality of Gandhian and 
Nehruvian thought in mind to appreciate this standpoint. 


Secularism - a basic tenet of India’s ethos - was powerfully 
promoted by Bapu and Panditji in almost the same words. Writing 
in Young India of December 22, 1927 Mahatma Gandhi said: "I do 
not expect an Indian of my dream to develop one religion that is 
to be fully Hindu, or fully Christian, or fully Mussalman; but I want 
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it to be wholly tolerant, with its religions working side by side with 
one another". Panditji in a statement at Allahabad on June 5, 1936 
said: "There must be the most perfect freedom of faith and obser- 
vance". And in a speech at Aligarh on June 24, 1948 he said: "India 
will be a land, as in the past, of many faiths, equally honoured and 
respected". 


Socialism is another basic tenet in India’s ethos. We are aware 
of Panditji’s commitment to socialistic principles particularly after 
his personal experience in 1927. In his Presidential Address to the 
Indian National Congress in 1936, Panditji said: "I am convinced 
that the only key to the solution of the world’s problems and of 
India’s problems, lies in socialism". In a letter to Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose dated April 3, 1939, Panditji said: "I am temperamen- 
tally and by training an individualist and intellectually a socialist. I 
hope that socialism does not kill or suppress individuality; indeed I 
am attracted to it because it will release innumerable individuals 
from economic and cultural bondage". Mahatma Gandhi in ‘The Art 
of Living’ had said: "I feel that the socialistic state is bound to come 
into being in India... If socialism means befriending one’s enemies 
I should be treated as a true socialist... all the socialists should learn 
socialism from me". "We shall evolve a truer socialism and a truer 
communism than the world has yet dreamt of". (Amrit Bazar Patrika, 
August 3, 1934). Writing in The Harijan July 13, 1947 Gandhi said: 
"Socialism is a beautiful word... in socialism all the members of the 
society are equal... this socialism is pure as crystal". It may be 
recalled that at the Karachi Session fo the Indian National Congress, 
in March 1931, with Gandhiji’s blessings, the famous resolution on 
Fundamental Rights and Economic Policy was adopted which im- 
parted a socialist orientation to Congress and converted the freedom 
Movement into a people’s struggle with a wide ranging mass support. 


Democracy, similarly was a subject on which Panditji and 
Gandhiji express the same idea and sentiment. Randitji had said: 
"Democracy is the best of all the various methods available to us 
for the governance of human beings". "Democracy gives the individual 
full opportunity to develop. In a proper democracy, discipline is self 
imposed". Mahatma Gandhi had said: "Democracy, disciplined and 
enlightened, is the finest thing in the world... My democracy means 
that the individual becomes his own master". 
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It is important to appreciate that this faith, commitment and deeply 
held belief in the supremacy of ethical and moral values, non-violence, 
peace, friendship and cooperation, a vision for development of the 
entire human race, comprises a philosophy and an outlook held by 
Gandhiji and Panditji at a time when the world was engulfed by 
enormous waves of hatred and violence. During a blood stained 
period of world history, with War and Death overtaking millions of 
people, in the midst of almost overpowering gloom, the thoughts of 
Gandhiji and Panditji bear immense significance in the history of 
human thought. Their philosophy was like a solitary but brave and 
bright light dispelling the surrounding darkness, and keeping hope 
alive for humanity. 


The importance of Gandhi-Nehruvian thought may be better 
appreciated and its continuing relevance better realised when we 
remember that both Mahatma Gandhi and Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru 
came to form and hold their views only after intense and complete 
thought. When they differed on any matter they tried sincerely to 
convince each other, having full respect for each other’s judgement. 
Thus the final view, on any matter which both subscribed to, can 
be relied upon to have undergone every intellectual and emotional 
test before it was adopted and that it was best suited not only to 
the genius of India but to the larger interest of all humanity. Just 
a year before he passed away, Panditji had said: "... in the struggle 
for freedom under the leadership of Gandhiji, we had a far larger 
vision all the time -not only of freedom but of something more. 
There was a social objective, a vision of the future which was our 
dream and that gave us a certain vitality, a certain measure of a 
crusading spirit". Thus, in the midst of tumultuous times both Gandhi 
and Panditji thought deeply not only about India but of the world 
of the future. There is thus an inner inter-dependence in Gandhi- 
Nehruvian thought regarding the whole range of practical tasks 
involved in the political, economic, social and institutional development 
best suited to India in the larger context of the future of human 
kind. It should be remembered that Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru’s power 
of perception of human needs was dynamic and that his policy 
emphases evolved and developed constantly. In this we can see an 
increasing convergence and co-incidence of his views with those of 
Gandhiji’s in various technical aspects. I shall briefly touch upon a 
few areas in this connexion. 
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Regarding Panchayat Raj, Gandhiyi, in his My Picture of Free 
India, had stated: "The greater the power of the Panchayats, the 
better for the people... when Panchayat Raj is established, public 
opinion will do what violence can never do. The present power of 
the zamindars, the capitalists and the Rajas can hold sway so long 
as the common people do not realise their strength. In Panchayat 
Raj only the Panchayat will be obeyed". Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru similarly 
placed the highest importance on proper growth of Panchayat Raj. 
In a striking statement he said: "There are hundreds of thousands 
of Panchayats in this country. They form the real base of our 
democracy. If that base is unsound, then we are not cent per cent 
stable democratically, even with the second base of our Parliament. 
We are told that panchayats have not succeeded because there are 
squabbles, there are parties, there is corruption and all that. It is 
true, I think, that our experience of panchayats has been distressing. 
But real democracy cannot exist at the top, it can only arise from 
the base; and in India this is not something alien but something 
natural to the soil. The fact remains that the panchayats are the 
primary base of our democracy and we have to improve them". 


Similarly Panditji’s approach towards agricultural and industrial 
development came to reflect more and more his resonance with 
Gandhian philosophy. In a speech on July 27, 1963 he said: "I am 
all for industry, I am all for steel plants and this and that, but I 
do say agriculture is far more important than any industry". In fact 
Gandhiji’s emphasis on development of agriculture was translated 
into important promotional programmes by Panditji, using science 
and technology for increasing the qualitative and quantitative char- 
acteristics fo Indian agriculture. 


Certain emerging fields of appropriate technology such as non- 
conventional sources of energy, use of bio-gas and solar power 
originate from the guidance received by Panditji from Mahatma 
Gandhi. Today such technology is particularly relevant on economic 
and ecological grounds. 


Appreciating the social aspects of developement, he said: "We 
put up huge steel plants and the like, which please us and build 
up our morale and all that but hundreds of millions of people cannot 
be asked to wait for some future age for betterment in their living 
standards. We have to think of other kinds of developments for the 
mass of our people even if it raises them only slightly. 
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Therein lies the virtue in Mahatma Gandhi's teaching. People 
think that he was against machinery. I do not think he was against 
it. He did not want machinery except in the context of the well 
being of the mass of our people. What he suggested -Cottage industry 
- was something which immediately benefited the people, not only 
in regard to employment but also in production." 


Rura' upliftment and reconstruction through promotion of 
cottage and village industries - a key objective of Gandhiji’s_ thinking 
- was given practical impetus by Panditji. It is increasingly recognised 
now that for balanced regional growth, and avoidance of urban 
congestion, pollution and slums, rural industrialisation is a growing 
necessity. 


Looking back over our history and forward into the unfolding 
future, the efficacy of their thought is even clearer. The past is a 
mirror of the future, and it appears that the main positive trends 
in national and international life can be related directly to policies 
growing from Gandhi-Nehruvian thought. 


Profound canges seem to be taking place in the world today. 
An age of new thinking and new approaches regarding long standing 
problems, seems to be emerging. After decades of nuclear terror, 
a saner and safer world seems to be emerging. The voice for Gandhiyi 
and the words of Panditji come to mind. Bapu had said on December 
24, 1938: "Peace will never come until the great powers courageously 
decide to disarm themselves. It seems to me that recent events must 
force the belief on the Great Powers. I have an implict faith, a faith 
that today better than ever, after half a century’s experience that 
mankind can only be saved through non-violence," It was Panditji 
who had said that: "Peace has been said to be invisible: so is freedom, 
SO is prosperity now, and so also is disaster in this one world that 
can no longer to be split into isolated fragments". 


Under Panditji’s leadership all members of the Constituent 
Assembly had pledged to dedicate themselves towards the promotion 
of world peace and the welfare of mankind. 


Concern for human dignity and equality was an important 
aspect of Gandhi-Nehruvian thought . 


Thus two legendary figures gigantic in their moral and ethical 
stature and commitment to human progress, have left us a philosophy 
and outlook on life which is of inestimable value today and tomorrow. 
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Mahatma Gandhi and Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru set an ideal as to 
what any Indian, any politician or world citizen should be. In my 
view they are the true precursors and early pioneers of a new world 
civilization - still in the making - based on peace, friendship and 
cooperation between man and man and nation and nation for all 
round human progress. 


I am sure that public awareness on the complementarity of 
Gandhi and Nehru and its relvance today and tomorrow will be 
greatly increased by the deliberations in this seminar. I have only 
touched upon some aspects in an indicative, thematic way, to provoke 
further and fuller discussion. 


With these words I have great pleasure in inaugurating the 
national seminar: I am sure your discussions will be  significant.{__] 


GANDHI AND NEHRU 


B. R. NANDA 


The master and the Disciple: this was how the British authorities 
and the Indian intelligentsia tended to see them. The British hoped 
against hope that the difference between the two leaders would split 
the Congress. And there were not a few Indian politicians who 
believed that Gandhi and Nehru represented diametrically opposite 
philosophies of life. 


No two men could indeed have seemed more different than 
Gandhi and Nehru: they were divided not only by twenty years of 
age but by deep temperamental and intellectual differences. The 
young aristocrat from Allahabad seemed to have little in common 
with the strange charismatic figure who burst upon the Indian political 
stage in 1919 with an almost elemental force. Young Jawaharlal with 
his enthusiasm for science and humanism, should have been the last 
person to take to a saint with prayers and fasts, inner voices and 
the spinning wheel. But this is exactly what happened. Seven years 
at the Allahabad High Court, as his father’s junior had left Jawaharlal 
bored with the "technicalities and trivialities" of the legal profession. 
The game of making money did not excite him: he was groping for 
a new weltanschauung. Political terrorism had little attraction for 
him, and the arm-chair politics, with which the elite of Allhabad 
amused itself, seemed to him much too tame. Ghandhi thus provided 
a focus for Jawaharlal’s pent-up nationalism. When Ghandhi launched 
satyagraha against the Rowlatt Bills in 1919, Jawaharlal was thrilled 
by the prospect of effective political action. Many years later he 
told the Hungarian journalist, Tibor Mende: "I was simply bowled 
over by Ghandhi straight off." 


Ghandhi’s first impact on Jawaharlal was strong indeed. He 
turned his back on the legal profession, became a vegetarian, gave 
up smoking and started reading the Gita regularly, "not from a 
philosophical or theological point of view, but because it had numerous 
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parts which had a powerful effect on me." Thus was the period 
about which Jawarhalal was to write in his autobiography: "I gave 
up all other associations and contracts, old friends, books even 
newspapers except in so far as they dealt with the work in hand... 
I almost forgot my family, my wife, my daughter." 


This ectacy did not last. Ghandhi’s decision to withdraw civil 
disobedience after the Chauri Chura riot in February 1922 puzzled 
and infuriated Jawaharlal. This was the first, but not the last time, 
when Jawaharlal had serious differences with Ghandhi. They differed 
in 1928 on complete Independence versus Dominion Status, in 1931 
on the Ghandhi-Irwin Pact, in 1939-42 on the Congress policies 
during the Second World War and in 1947 on the partition of India. 


Ghandhi was aware of the intellectual gulf between himself 
and Jawaharlal. He was not a blind disciple, but had a mind and 
will of his own, However, Ghandhi wanted to harness Jawaharlal’s 
great talents and energies for the common cause and was confident 
of containing his impetuous and rebellious spirit. "He is undoubtely 
an extremist," Ghandhi wrote soon after Jawaharlal’s election to the 
Congress presidency in 1929, "thinking far ahead of his surroundings, 
but he is humble enough and practical enough not to force pace 
to the breaking point." This was a remarkably preceptive judgement 


Jawaharlal’s passion for logic and clarity clashed with Ghandhi’s 
intuitive and ‘one-step-enough-for-me’ approach. It was not without 
much inner conflict and anguish that he was able to reconcile the 
conflict between his mind and his heart, between his own views and 
his loyalty to Ghandhi and the Congress party. But over the years 
Jawaharlal was chastened by the discovery that Ghandhi’s decisions 
were in fact sounder than the arguments in which he clothed them. 
In 1922, Jawaharlal had been furious at Ghandhi’s revocation of civil 
disobedience after the Chauri Chaura tragedy; but twelve years later, 
he acknowledged in his autobigraphy that the decision was right and 
that Ghandhi had to stop the rot and build a new". In 1932 Jawaharlal 
was shocked and bewildered when he learnt that Ghandhi was to 
embark on a fast unto death against seperate electorates for the 
depressed classes and wrote in his prison diary: "I felt angry with 
Bapu at his religious and sentimental approach to a political question. 
Was he entitled to coerce people in this way?.. and his frequent 
reference to God..what a terrible example to set!" Three weeks later, 
in a letter to his fifteen year old daughter, Indira (who had rushed 
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to Poona where the Mahatama was fasting) ~ Jawaharlal wrote:Bapu 
is an extraordinary man and it is very difficult to understand him. 
But these great men are always difficult to understand, and there 
can be no doubt that he is the greatest of men. It is amazing how 
he conquers his opponents by his love and sacrifice. By his fast he 
has changed the face of India and killed untouchablity at a blow. 


What Jawaharlal could not foresee in 1932 and that Ghandhi 
had also snatched from British hands the depressed classes card. 
The insidious influence of seperate electorates, as a wedge in Indian 
politics, was to become fully visible in the next decade. The intro- 
duction of seperate electorates in the Minto-Morley reforms in 1909 
had created an institutional base for the growth of Muslim seperatism. 
Twenty-three years later a similar attempt to make a mighty hole 
in the nationalist front was foiled by Ghandhi’s fast. If the Communal 
Award has been amended in 1932, the solution of the Indian political 
problem in the late forties would have become even more difficult 
than it was. 


British officials and Indian radicals were equally intrigued by 
the fact that the difference between Gandhi and Nehru did not 
result in a breach between them. Some of Nehru’s younger colleagues 
and admirers incited Nehru to rebel against Ghandhi’s leadership. 
On 4th March 1936 a few weeks before the Lucknow Congress, 
Subhas Chandra Bose wrote to Nehru: "not to consider his position 
to be weaker than it really is. Gandhi will never take a stand which 
will alienate you.” Four years later, Jayaprakash Narayan urged Nehru 
to leave the Congress and form a new party to "Fulfill the remaining 
part of the political task and the main part of the social task of 
the Indian revolution." Nehru did not heed these siren voices; the 
clash of ideas between him and Gandhi did not turn into a clash 
of wills. 


Uncharitable critics attributed Jawaharlal’s refusal to break 
with Gandhi to deliberate calculation. M. N. Roy charged that 
Jawaharlal’s mind was a slave to his heart, and that he deliberately 
suppressed his own personality "to purchase popularity." and "to 
become a hero of Indian nationalism.” An opposite theory has been 
advanced by Hiren Mukherji, who has argued that Gandhi won over 
and ostensibly kept Jawaharlal on his side to exploit his charisma 
and influence over India’s youth in the interest of the Congress 
party. Both these judgements are quite wide of the mark. The 
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explanation for the long, unbroken and fruitful partership between 
these two men of exceptional inteligence, energy and integrity does 
not lie in Gandhi’s cunning or Nehru’s opportunism. Gandhi 
deliberately kept the Congress as a broad-based united front against 
imperialism. In the Congress Working Commitee as well as in the 
All India Congress Committee, he allowed every shade of opinion 
from the most conservative to the most radical, to be expressed, He 
listened to all points of view, but took his own decisions. 


Jawaharlal knew that his differences with Gandhi were neither 
on the goal of Indian freedom nor on the method (non-violence) 
which Gandhi employed, but only on timing and tactics. Jawaharlal 
also knew that Gandhi was open to argument and willing to meet 
him more than half-way. At the Calcutta Congress in 1928, Jawaharlal 
agreed to Gandhi’s ‘compromise’ resolution to give a year’s grace 
to the British for the grant of Dominion Status to India. There was 
little likelihood of the British Governments conceding this demand 
and after a year Gandhi was pledged to lead a campaign of civil 
disobdience for attainment of complete independence. The young 
radicals who accused Jawaharlal of succumbing to Gandhi’s presure, 
did not realise that in fact Nehru was the real victor at Calcutta: 
if he had stooped at Calcutta he had stooped to conquer 


There were other important planks too in the Congress 
programme which Nehru sponsored and Gandhi supported, such as 
the declaration of fundamental rights in 1931 by the Karachi Congress, 
the struggle for the rights of the people in the Princely States in 
the late thirties, the demand for a Constituent Assembly, and the 
unequivocal denunciation of Nazism and Fascism in Europe. Even 
in the crucial Quit India resolution passed by the A.I.C.C, on 1942, 
Gandhi had incorporated, in deference to Nehru, the stationing of 
Allied troops on Indian soil. if a national government were formed 
to prosecute the war against the Axis Powers. Nehru did not thus 
make all their concessions; if in the final draft, the internationalist | 
had give in to three nationalist in Nehru, the pacifist had given in 
the patriot in Gandhi. 


Nehru would have been the last person to profess that he 
followed Gandhi’s blueprint for an independent India during his 
years in power. But as Chalapathi Rau put it, Nehru applied Gandhi 
so far as he could, "to the needs of a modern nation-state," and 
inevitably in that process "something of Gandhi was knocked out, 
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everything could not be obsorbed. But nobody absorbed so much 
of Gandhi as Nehru did or incorporated so much of him in the 
inexorable working of statehood" The spirit of Gandhi could be seen 
in Nehru’s consistent respect for individual liberty and secularism, 
his rejection of violence and regimentation his deep concern for the 
small peasant the landless labourer and the industrial worker, his 
determination to find a national consensus within the democratic 
system, and his pursuit, against heavy odds, of the policy of peace 
and non-alignment with military blocs. 


Curiously enough the most objective appraisal of the Gnadhi- 
Nehru relationship came from Nehru himself in the evening of his 
life, in an interview with a journalist: 


"My approach to problems was different, very different at that 
time from Gandhiji’s, but on the main issue of freedom and strategy 
for the struggle we agreed completely - also about ends and means.. 
Gandhiji believed in the complete identification of the leadership 
with the masses even if it meant slowing down the pace to carry 
the whole population 


One doubted his way of going about the fight, but he bowled 
out all opposition, moving the masses in a big way and in the right 


direction till we realised that he was a great revolutionary force in 
action..." [_] 


COMPLEMENTARITY OF 
GANDHI AND NEHRU 


P.C. ALEXANDER 


The theme of the Seminar today is ‘Complementarity of Gandhi 
and Nehru’. I should start by expressing some reservations about 
the appropriateness of the term ‘complementarity when it is used 
to refer to two of the greatest personalities of the 20th Century 
India - Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru. The term 
‘complement’ means "that which completes". ‘Complete’ means 
‘finishing’ or ‘making whole or perfect’. ‘Complementarity in the 
sense of ‘completing’ is likely to give the impression that the role 
of one was to complete the personality or work of the other. This 
certainly would not have been the intention of the organizers of the 
Seminar when they used the phrase ‘complementarity. Each one 
was a complete personality differing with each other on several 
issues and agreeing with each other on several others, sharing certain 
common values and working together for common objectives. 


No Disciple-Master Relationship 


In speaking of two of the most extraordinary personalities in 
modern history like Gandhi and Jawaharlal, it is difficult to explain 
their respective roles in conventional terms. 


They are men who cannot be fitted into conventional descrip- 
tions. No person in contemporary history has used such profuse 
words of admiration for another as Jawaharlal has used for Gandhi. 
Jawaharlal’s admiration for Gandhi was profound and reverential. 
Still, it would be wrong to describe his relationship with Gandhi as 
that of a disciple to the master. Jawaharlal to Gandhi was not a 
Vivekananda to Ramakrishna or a Peter to Jesus. Jesus had selected 
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12 disciples, most of whom were simple fishermen or tax collectors 
and trained and disciplined them through a rigorous course of 
instruction for over three years to be the interpreters of his message 
after his own departure from this world. But Jawaharlal was no such 
disciple to any master. He had accepted Gandhi as the authentic 
voice of India and as one who "expressed the very spirit of this 
ancient and tortured land". But he did not accept the views and 
convictions of Gandhi on all! issues and instead chose to stick to 
his own views and convictions on many issues radically different 
from those held by Gandhi as I will explain later in this talk. 


Jawaharlal not a Gandhian 


Jawaharlal was not a Gandhian in the sense that Lenin was 
a Marxist. Though Lenin made his own changes and adaptations of 
Marxism, he was always a Marxist, a Marxist in action. But Jawaharlal’s 
relationship with Gandhi was different from that of Lenin’s with 
Marx. As a Congressman and later as Prime Minister, he did not 
conform to the category of a Gandhian in many respects. 


Jawaharlal was a young man of 27 when he first met Gandhi 
and remained ever since under the Gandhian spell of influence. 
Gandhi continued to be the most abiding influence in his life till 
his own death. He has acknowledged this influence handsomely in 
several speeches and writings. Perhaps, the most forcible and eloquent 
acknowledgement of this influence can be seen in his speech in the 
Constituent Assembly a few weeks after Gandhi’s assassination. I 
quote: 


A glory has departed and the sun that warmed and 
brightened our lives has set and we shiver in the cold and 
dark. Yet, he would not have us feel this way. After all, 
that glory that we saw for all these years, that man with 
the divine fire, changed us also - and such as we are, we 
have been moulded by him during these years: and out of 
that divine fire many of us also took a small spark which 
strengthened and made us work to some extent on the 
lines that he fashioned. 


Jawaharlal, indeed had received not a small but a large measure 
of that spark but still he was not a Gandhian in the sense we 
understand the connotation of that term. 
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It has often been said of Gandhi that he made heroes out of 
clay; but Jawaharlal did not belong to that category of heroes of 
which we have several examples in the Gandhian epoch. Jawaharlal 
was cast in the heroic mould from the beginning of his political 
career and he proved himself to be a hero by his intrinsic merits 
and action. Gandhi himself handsomely acknowledged this fact when 
he publicly testified that Jawaharlal was a jewel among men capable 
of mounting the gallows with a smile on his lips. This was Gandhi’s 
proclamation of Jawaharlal as an authentic hero of his times, a hero 
in his own right. 


Historical role of Gandhi 


How do we then describe the unusually close relationship 
between Gandhi and Jawaharlal? What was it that bound these two 
quite different personalities together so warmly and so strongly for 
which there is no parallel in contemporary Indian politics? In order 
to understand this phenomenon, we have first to make an assessment 
of the historical role of Gandhi and then of the unique features of 
Gandhi’s personality which could command the loyalty and trust of 
an intellectual like Nehru with a pronounced scientific and modern 
outlook. 


First, let us assess the historical role of Gandhi. What Gandhi 
saw on his return to India from South Africa was an Indian society 
which had gone into a state of spiritual and moral stupor under the 
impact of two centuries of corrupting and exploitative colonialism. 
The powerful spurts of spiritual energy which used to provide vigour 
and vitality to Indian society for over 5000 years seemed to have 
dried up and long years of political servility seemed to have brought 
about a state of cultural debasement and spiritual torpidity. The 
second half of the 19th century started witnessing the gleams of a 
spiritual awakening in the preachings of a Ramakrishna, a Vivekanan- 
da or an Aurobindo, but Indian society was still blighted by fear 
and loss of self-confidence, and what was worse, self-respect. There 
was the fear of the peasant about the Zamindar, fear of even the 
rich farmers about petty revenue officials, fear of the average men 
about the police, fear of even the educated and intelligentsia about 
the British rulers and their Indian agents. Cowardice, sycophancy, 
deceit and betrayal had been perfected into fine arts for survival, 
and it was possible’ for a few thousand British soldiers and a few 
hundred British administrators to keep the several millions of the 
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Indians in complete subjugation and obedience. Indian bureaucracy 
and police were indeed more oppressive than their British masters. 
In 1857, the number of British troops in India was only 38,000 but 
the 313,500 Indian soldiers under their command were large enough 
to keep the country under the iron grip of colonial rule. The Indians © 
in the army, the police, revenue and other establishments indeed 
provided the teeth and the muscle for keeping this vast sub-continent 
under subjugation. The rulers of native States, the Zamindars and 
the Indian officialdom were vying with each other in the exhibition 
of loyalty and subservience to the foreign masters and being seen 
as more loyal than the king. 


The Indian National Congress had been functioning for over 
30 years when Gandhi arrived in India , but its message had not 
touched the ordinary people of India and its activities remained 
largely confined to learned discussions and well drafted resolutions 
and petitions on the need for reforms by the upper class intellectuals 
in the big cities. Casteism, untouchability and superstition had dis- 
torted the true face of Indian philosophy and religion and the British 
rulers poured contempt on Indian religion and philosophy without 
making any effort to understand them or often without having the 
intellectual capacity to comprehend them. 


The economic situation was equally distressing. While Britain 
and Europe were enjoying the benefits of economic developement 
triggered by the Industrial Revolution, India was going through the 
reverse process of the de-industrialization and India’s village in- 
dustries, handicrafts, and handlooms were being forced out of 
existence by competition from the products of the new machines 
from foreign countries. 


It was this type of shifting and frustrating atmosphere that 
Gandhi saw in India in 1915. Jawaharlal had returned to India after 
his studies in England three years earlier and found the political 
situation in India "very dull” as described by him in his Autobiography. 
He had attended the congress session at Bankipore in 1912, but 
had found that politics was confined to the upper strata of the 
middle class who "lived in a world apart, cut off from the masses 
and even the lower middle classes".He was quite comtemptuous of 
the "platitudinous" attitude of the liberals who were the most 
prominent group in India’s political scene at that time. However, 
Jawaharlal did not know what to do and how to bring about a 
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change. Jawaharlal spent the next six or seven years with occasional 
appearances in courts as a lawyer, attending political meetings here 
and there, feeling impatient and frustrated, but not knowing what 
should be done - till Gandhi’s call for open defiance and disobedience 
of unjust laws of the Government suddenly change the whole situation 
in India. 


When Gandhi asked his fellow-countrymen to disobey the 
Rowlatt Act in 1919, he was asking them to shed the fear which 
had gripped Indian society for over two centuries. He was giving 
the people the mantra of "Abhaya" or fearlessness and telling them 
to show the courage to resist evil and injustice by disobedience 
and non-cooperation. He was making disobedience of immoral laws 
a moral duty of the brave. For the first time in sharp contrast to 
all that was accepted as norms of potilical activity in India, Gandhi’s 
message of non-cooperation and disobedience was addressed to the 
common people of India the peasants in the village, the worker in 
the small towns, the ordinary men and women who were considered 
to be of little relevance to political activities till then. This was an 
altogether new type of message which India seems to have been 
waiting for all these years. 


There was another message, equally forceful, the message to 
shed fear, and that was that Indians should regain their lost self-respect 
through their own efforts. Gandhi while living the austere life of 
poverty which was the lot of the majority of the Indian peasants 
wearing the peasant’s garb and talking his idiom without indulging 
in intellectual debates and learned discourses was telling his fellow 
Indians that there was nothing to be ashamed of if they happened 
to be poor and that if they had courage and self-respect, they could 
overcome poverty and become once again proud masters in their 
own homes. It was a totally refreshing experience for the ordinary 
people of India to be told that their destiny and salvation lay in 
their own courage and in their readiness to sacrifice their all for 
what was just and right. 


For Jawaharlal, the young intellectual from Eton and Cambridge, 
this message of shedding fear and fighting for rights and justice, 
and rebuilding self-respect was as forceful and convincing as it was 
to the millions of the illiterate and uneducated peasants. Jawaharlal 
suddenly found in this message the answers for all the doubts and 
frustrations which had been plaguing his mind about what to do 
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and how to proceed and from then on the path and the direction 
were clear for him. Jawaharlal describes this historic role of Gandhi 
very elogucntly in the following terms. I quote: 


Gandhi was like a powerful current of fresh air that made 
us stretch ourselves and take deep breaths, like a beam 
of light that pierced the darkness and removed the scales 
from our eyes, like a whirlwind that upset many things, 
but most of all the working of the people’s minds. He did 
not descend from the top. He seemed to emerge from the 
millions of India, speaking their language and incessantly 
drawing attention to them and their appalling condition. 


Gandhi was the man of destiny who arrived at the right juncture 
of history and everything in India and about India started changing 
from then on. 


Unique features of Gandhi’s personality 


Now, I turn to the unique features in Gandhi’s personality 
which commanded the admiration of Jawaharlal and millions of 
Indians who till then had not seen a political leader of this type. 
Among all the unique features of his personality, the one quality 
which stood out most prominently was his unreserved and uncom- 
promising commitment to Truth at all times and in all circumstances. 
In this respect, it is difficult to compare Gandhi with other great’ 
political leaders in history or builders of nations. We know of the 
clever and great ones of history of Cavour and Garibaldi, Bismark, 
Richelieu and Maternich, Gladstone and Disraeli and Gandhi’s 
contemporaries Lenin, Churchill, Lloyd George, Roosevelt and Stalin, 
but Gandhi does not fall into this category of the successful and 
the clever. With him, there were no tactics or plans to be hidden 
from the adversary, no calculated attempt to spring surprises on any 
one or catch opponents unawares. In fact, there was no adversary 
for him in the ordinary sense of the term. For him, what he preached 
was what he practised and what he practised was what he believed. 
There was no pretence, there were no double standards. Some of 
his followers did not understand him when he said that Truth was 
God and he had no God to serve but Truth. But to him, there was 
no confusion or doubt about it. It was this sterling integrity of the 
man that marked him out from the rest of the successful or great 
ones in history and which made him, to quote Jawaharlal again, 
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"draw people to himself like a magnet and call out fierce loyalties 
and attachments". It can be said without any doubt that it was this 
strength of his commitment to Truth or the strength of his character 
that contributed most to Jawaharlal’s bonds of loyalty and respect 
for him. 


Having explained the historical role of Gandhi and the uni- 
queness of his personality which brought Jawaharlal under the spell 
of Gandhi’s leadership, I should proceed to explain how Jawaharlal 
retained his independence in judgement and action, while accepting 
Gandhi as his supreme leader in the struggle for national liberation. 
Jawaharlal’s acceptance of Gandhi's leadership was not a total 
acceptance of Gandhi and Gandhism, as was the case with some 
other senior colleagues of Gandhi in the freedom movement. Jawahar- 
lal accepted Gandhi’s leadership unreservedly in the fight for freedom 
including the techniques of Satyagraha or non-violent non-cooperation, 
though he felt sometimes confused at the sudden twists and turns 
to the movement which Gandhi gave in the midst of the campaign. 
He could not sometimes understand why Gandhi had ordered a 
sudden halt to the movement when it appeared to be in full swing. 
Sometimes, Jawaharlal could not understand why Gandhi was shifting 
the focus to issues like untouchability in the midst of his struggle 
against the British. Inspite of these doubts and confusion in his 
mind, Jawaharlal was quite willing and ready to follow Gandhi’s 
leadership in the direction and techniques of the struggle. But when 
it came to basic issues on which Jawaharlal held strong convictions 
of his own substantially different from those of Gandhi, he was too 
honest and independent to make any compromise or surrrender. 


Between Gandhi and Jawaharlal, there were differences in 
perception, and more serious differences based on convictions. Some 
of these led to conflicts between the two. Some conflicts were 
resolved, but some remained unresolved. I shall now proceed to 
explain these differences. 


Differences in Perception 


The first major conflict arising out of differences in perception 
came up in December 1927 when Jawaharlal insisted on the Congress 
adopting complete independence as the goal at its Madras Session. 
Gandhi described it as a hastily conceived move. Gandhi in his 
correspondence with Jawaharlal chides him for going too fast and 
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Jawaharlal does not hesitate to call Gandhi’s stand on this issue as 
hesitant and ineffective. Gandhi offers to publish this unpleasant 
correspondence. At this stage, Jawaharlal retreats, but siill does not 
resile from his position on the basic issue of complete independence. 
Jawaharlal could not think of a break in his personal relationship 
with Gandhi and sends a reply in a very contrite mood: "Even in 
the wider sphere". Jawaharlal asks Gandhi "am I not your child in 
politics, though perhaps a truant and errant child?” He accepts his 
position as Gandhi’s child in politics’, but the ‘child’ does not make 
any concession on the stand he had taken and continues to press 
for acceptance of complete independence as the goal. The entire 
group of moderates in the Congress, including his father Motilal 
tried to deflect Jawaharlal from his course, but Jawaharlal persisted 
in his stand as he was convinced that any compromise about the 
ultimate goal would be detrimental to the whole movement. Jawaharlal 
courageously continued his efforts to make the Congress veer round 
to his stand and succeeded at the Calcutta Session of the Congiess 
held in 1928 to get his resolution endorsed, though with a notice 
period of one year for the British government. The British were, of 
course, i no mood to accept any such demand and finally after 
the expiry of the one year notice period, the famous Lahore Session 
of the Congress accepted Nehru’s stand on complete Independence 
on the 31st December 1929. The resolution was passed almost 
unanimously with "barely a score of persons, out of many thousands, 
voling against it" as Nehru himself has recorded with obvious satis- 
faction. 


The difference between Gandhi and Jawaharlal on the ultimate 
goal of the Indian struggle - whether it was complete independence 
or Dominion Status - need not be taken as a case of a fundamental 
difference of opinion between the two. Gandhi would never have 
made a compromise on the question of complete independence but 
he must have opposed Jawaharlal’s stand largely on the basis of 
timing. What is important for our present discussion is that even as 
early as 1927 and 28, Jawaharlal had the courage and determination 
to differ from Gandhi on so important an issue and to pursue 
vigorously with his own views. Gandhi himself admired Jawaharlal’s 
courage and integrity on this issue and paid him handsome tributes 
on this. Gandhi said and I quote: "He wouldn’t be Jawaharlal if he 
did not strike out for himself an absolutely unique and original line 
in pursuance of his path. He considers nobody, not even his father, 
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nor wife nor child. His own country and his duty to his own country, 
he considers and nothing else". Of course, only a Mahatma could 
say this about the stand of a near-rebel. 


As I said earlier, the difference between Gandhi and Jawaharlal 
on the goal of complete independence in 1927 was only one of 
timing and strategy. But there were certain basic issues on which 
there were differences of conviction. Time does not permit me to 
go into the details of all these issues. I will only refer to the most 
important of them and that too only very briefly. the main issues 
on which basic differences persisted between Gandhi and Jawaharlal 
were (1) religion, (2) the concept of non-violence, (3) the strategy 
for economic development, (4) the theory of trusteeship of property 
and (5) the role of planing. 


Basic differences between Gandhi and Jawaharlal 


(1) On Religion 


On religion, neither Gandhi nor Jawaharlal was a conformist. 
Gandhi was basically a sage, a man of God who was a true Hindu 
in every fibre of his being and proud of the spiritual sustenance 
and support he could derive from his faith. But he had his own 
understanding of Hinduism and was not willing to accept any ritual, 
practice or even text which he considered to be contradictory to 
his understanding of this religion. He was a man of prayer and an 
ardent communicator with God. He implicitly believed in divine 
guidance and submission to divine will, and as a man of Truth had 
no inhibitions in publicly proclaiming his faith in and surrender to 
Divine will. But Jawaharlal did not share Gandhi’s faith in God or 
in inspiration from religion. The Vedanta philosophy, the Bhagavad 
Gita and the teachings of Vivekananda had deep influence on 
Jawaharlal, but he did not seek any anchorage in religion as generally 
men of religious faith do. In a mood of irreverant candidness 
Jawaharlal explains his religious convictions: "I am afraid, it is 
impossible for me to seek harbourage in this way. I prefer the open 
sea with all its storms and tempests. Nor am I greatly interested in 
the after-life, in what happens after death. I find the problems of 
this life sufficiently absorbing to fill my mind. Unquote. On the 
question of religion and politics, Gandhi said that "those who say 
that religion has nothing to do with politics do not know what 
religion means". With equal frankness, Jawaharlal declared that "he 
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felt angry with Gandhi at his religious and sentimental approach to 
a political question and his frequent references to God in connection 
with it". Each stuck to his position without trying to convert the 
other because both were essentially moral men, and in that sense 
Jawaharlal was probably more religious than many other followers 
of Gandhi who proclaimed their adherence to religion loudly and 
demonstratively. Perhaps, Gandhi was satisfied that inspite of 
Jawaharlal’s unorthodox and critical attitude to religion, he was 
religious in the true sense of the term. 


(2) On Non-violence 


On the question of non-violence, the differences between Gandhi 
and Jawaharlal had been so clearly enunciated by Jawaharlal himself 
that they need no detailed elaboration by me here. For Gandhi, 
Ahimsa was an article of faith and not a strategy or policy which 
had been found convenient by him. There was no ambiguity about 
his conviction when he declared that Truth was God and God was 
Truth, Love and Ahimsa. critics of Gandhi have said that he resorted 
to non-violence because he was aware of the futility of an armed 
struggle against the might of the British Empire. To say this, is to 
refute everything that Gandhi stood for, because for a man of Truth 
there was no question of resorting to non-violence as a measure of 
expediency. He believed implicitly in non-violence as the Supreme 
Dharma, and his commitment to Ahimsa was only a reflection of 
his commitment to Love and Truth. But Jawaharlal did not accept 
non-violence as a creed. By conviction, Jawaharlal was against violence. 
As a man of courage and integrity he was attracted to the concept 
of "non-violence of the brave" as expounded by Gandhi. Gandhi had 
declared: "I am not pleading for India to practise non-violence 
because it is weak. I want her to preach non-violence being conscious 
of her strength and power.” Even then Jawaharlal was not willing 
to accept non-violence as "a religion or an unchallengeable creed 
or dogma”. For him, it could only be a policy and a method promising 
certain results. Jawaharla! believed that violence was not bad intrin- 
sically but was bad because of the motives that go with it like hatred, 
cruelty, revenge and punishment. He believed that there could be 
violence without these motives and there could be violence for a 
good object as well as for an evil object. He conceded, however, 
that it was extremely difficult to separate violence from those motives 
and therefore, it was desirable to avoid violence as far as possible. 
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Jawaharlal’s misgivings about the strength of his own personal 
commitment to non-violence comes out clearly when he describes 
his reaction to the news received by him while in jail about the 
police lathi-charge on a procession led by his mother and her being 
hit by canes repeatedly on her head by the police. Jawaharlal writes 
about his reaction in perfect frankness in his autobiography. 


I Quote: When the news of all this came to me some days after 
the occurrence (for we had a weekly paper) the thought 
of my frail old mother lying bleeding on the dusty road 
obsessed me, and I wondered how I would have behaved 
if I had been there. How far would my non-violence have 
carried me? Not very far, I fear, for that sight would have 
made me forget the long lesson I had tried to learn for 
more than a dozen years; and I would have reckoned little 
of the consequences, personal or national. 


On the other hand, we have no doubts as to how Gandhi 
would have behaved in a situation like this because for him, non- 
violence was an article of faith. 


(3) On the stategy for Economic Development 


There were fundamental differences between Gandhi and 
Jawaharlal on the concept and strategies for economic development. 
Jawaharlal did not accept the Gandhian idea of “Limitation of wants" 
or on his insistence that real freedom and peace could be reached 
only through societies based in villages. Jawaharlal accepted the 
need for decentralized industrial development, but insisted that most 
villages did not have the resources or infrastructure necessary for 
viable development. He differed sharply with Gandhi on the scale 
of modernization and of science and technology needed to cross the 
development threshold. When Jawaharlal got the opportunity for 
shaping the economic development of the Nation later as Prime 
Minister, he chose a model which made only marginal concessions 
to Gandhi's concepts and strategies of economic development. 


(4) On Trusteeship of Property 

Another Gandhian concept which Jawaharlal rejected as im- 
practical and inapplicable to modern society was that of ‘Trusteeship 
of Property by the Zamindars and other such propertied classes. 
Gandhi advocated that these classes should be allowed to hold their 
properties as trust for the good of the society. He believed that 
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’ trusteeship provided the means for the eventual transfer of the 
capitalist order into an egalitarian one. Gandhi’s convictions were 
based on his optimism that the land owning class would ultimately 
reform itself if allowed to remain under a trusteeship arrangement. 
Nehru rejected this concept completely and would accept only the 
trusteeship of the State and not of the individuals or groups. 


(5) On Planning 


On the role of Planning, which Jawaharlal considered as the 
indispensable instrument for orderly development, there was no 
meeting of the mind with Gandhi. Jawaharlal had taken to his work 
as Chairman of the National Planning Committee appointed by the 
Congress in 1938 with missionary zeal, and had appointed several 
sub-committees and drafted the services of experts from even outside 
the party to formulate plans on different sectors of development. 
But Gandhi could not appreciate either the need for planning or 
the methodology followed by Jawaharlal. In a frank letter to Jawahar- 
lal, Gandhi said: "I have never been able to understand or appreciate 
the labour of the committee... It appears to me that much money 
and labour are being wasted on an effort which will bear forth little 
or no fruit." Jawaharlal was not easily deflected from his work on 
planning by the lack of understanding on the part of Gandhi or the 
undisguised opposition of a strong group of his colleagues in the 
Party. He went ahead with prodigious energy with the work of the 
various sub-committees and the main Committee ignoring all op- 
position from within the Party till 1940 when he was again behind 
jails and could not condtinue this work. Jawaharlal wanted the 
reports of the Committee to be published, but Gandhi did not even 
agree with this suggestion. 


Mutual Trust and Respect 


What I have said till now was intended to show that Gandhi 
and Jawaharlal were two independent personalities, each with his 
own strong convictions and outlook. Yet, they had remarkable trust 
and respect for each other and his trust and respect only got 
deepened over the years they worked together. It is indeed a unique 
phenomenon of modern Indian history that these two great men 
who differed so much on so many issues worked so closely for so 
long, and with such great respect for each other for the common 
objective of the freedom and rebuilding of the nation. This was 
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possible mainly because both were moral men. They were not fighting 
for their own corner of power or influence. their differences when 
they occurred were the honest differences of two honest men. Their 
differences could not divide them or even remotely dilute their trust 
and respect for each other. Both shared the same values of life and 
both had the same passion for the freedom and progress of their 
motherland and both believed that the means for achieving the end 
should be a& pure and noble as the end itself. Both were deeply 
committed to liberty, human dignity, democracy and secularism and 
were equally firmly opposed to dictatorship of the individual or of 
the class and to exploitation of any kind. Both were men of unusual 
courage and strength of character. It was the greatness of the 
Mahatma that he accepted and proclaimed Jawaharlal with whom 
he had serious differences of view on several basic issues as his heir 
and successor in preference to several other able followers of his 
who were ideologically closer to him. Only a Gandhi could do it 
with such candour and affection. It was the greatness of Jawaharlal 
that without compromising his views on several basic ‘issues over 
which he differed from Gandhi, he submitted himself unreservedly 
to the leadership and guidance of the Mahatma in the long drawn 
out struggle for the liberation of the country, acknowledging the 
supremacy of Gandhi as the embodiment of courage, integrity and 
goodness. It was indeed the good fortune of India that these two 
great men of impeccable integrity and courage worked together with 
perfect understanding inspite of differences in ideology and outlook 
on many issues which would have led lesser mortals to mistrust and 
clashes. [__] 


GANDHI AND NEHRU 


USHA MEHTA 


In the glorious saga of India’s struggle for independence, no 
two names are more closely interwoven than those of Mahatma 
Gandhi and his illustrious heir, Jawaharlal Nehru. Gandhi and Nehru 
are two names suggestive both of agreement and difference. 


The Mahatma was essentially a man of faith, and Nehru an 
agnostic and a sceptic. The spiritually oriented Mahatma was rooted 
in the tradition of India whereas the Western-oriented Nehru had 
developed a scientific and cosmopolitan outlook on life. One preached 
the idea of ‘trusteeship’ and the other that of Socialism. Both lived 
for an independent India, a better and a happier India wedded to 
the eternal ideas of world peace and brotherhood, of international 
amity and cooperation. 


Democracy 


Gandhi called himself a born democrat though he was opposed 
to the parliamentary democracy of the British model, whereas Nehru 
was a practical democrat having full faith in parliamentary practices 
and procedures, in the democratic apparatus and institutions. Gandhi’s 
concept of democracy like all his other concepts, is a concept having 
moral and metaphysical implications. Being based on service, sacrifice 
and self-discipline of the individual! citizens, it had very little to do 
with mere numbers or majorities or representation. He hoped to 
evolve a true science of democracy and believed that true democracy 
is not inconsistent with a few persons representing the spirit, the 
hope and the aspirations of those whom they claim to represent. 
Gandhi's moral orientation went to the extent of advising the Congress 
to wind up its political activities and turn itself into a ‘Lok Sevak 
Sangh’ concentrating on the service of the people. To Nehru some 
of these ideas and suggestions seemed to be quaint and outmoded. 
He wanted the Congress Party to function as a regular political 
party and wanted democracy to develop on practical western lines; 
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and yet it cannot be doubted that his outlook on democracy bears 
a distinct impress of humanitarianism and is tinged with idealism. 
He wanted independent India to adopt democracy not only because 
it afforded a possibility of change and progress for the people but 
also because it is democracy more than any other form of government 
that embodies the highest human values and as he maintains. 
"...democracy is not only political, not only economic but something 
of the mind. It involves equality of opportunity to all people, as far 
as possible in the political and economic domain. It involves a certain 
tolerance of others’ opinions when they differ from yours. It involves 
a certain contemplative tendency and a certain inquisitive search for 
truth and for the right thing"; This is very much in keeping with 
Gandhi’s views regarding democracy having a moral and valuational 
basis. 


Like Mill, both Gandhi and Nehru believed that there can be 
tyranny even in democracy and by the majority. Both wanted 
democracy for the protection of the individual’s liberty, for the 
development of his creative faculty and the flowering of his personality. 
Like Mill, neither Gandhi nor Nehru could reconcile himself to the 
autonomous sancity of the decisions taken by bare majorities and 
realised that there may be occasions when the verdict of a minority 
- at times even a minority of one may be valid and worth-respecting. 
Hence their exhortation to the majority (community or party) to 
show magnanimity towards the minorities. As early as 1930, discussing 
the question of minorities, Nehru had written, "...the true solution 
of our difficulties can come only when we have won over and given 
satisfaction to our minorities. There can be no stable equilibrium in 
any country so long as an atempt is made to crush its minority or 
to force it to conform to the ways of the majority." It is to the 
lasting credit of Nehru that he stood like a rock against all economic 
pressures and saved his dream of a secular state from being shattered 
to pieces even in the darkest days of partition. For Nehru the secular 
state was the Sine qua non of modern democratic practice. Though 
starting from a different premise viz. the truth and equlity of ail 
religions and adopting a religious approach, Gandhi arrived at the 
same conclusion and laid down his life for safe-guarding the sacred 
cause of Hindu-Muslim unity and preserving the secular character 
of the Indian State. The constitutional foundations of the secular 
state have been securely laid inasmuchas Articles 14,15,16,18,25,30 
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and others guarantee certain fundamental rights to all citizens ir- 
respective of their religion. 


Secularism has come under a severe strain since the time of 
Nehru and there are demands in some quarters to abandon secularism. 
Apart from being a grave error, it is an attempt to put the clock 
back. The best way to resist such a move seems to be to realise 
that a secular state though concerned mainly with worldly rather 
than other-wordly affairs, far from being an irreligious or immoral 
state is one which not merely protects the right of the individual to 
hold his religious belief but also respects it by promoting equal 
regard for all religions in the true Gandhian Spirit. 


Organised political parties and elections were considered to 
be essential and inseparable parts of the democratic process by 
Nehru. Elections, however, were looked upon more as means to 
educate the public than as mere devices to win power by means 
desirable and undesirable. Once, in a talk to the Congress M.Ps. 
he remarked. "....It is important that we should not demean ourselves 
in any way, merely for the sake of some election. With our strength 
we shall win. But I really do not care very much if we win or lose". 


Again, both Gandhi and Nehru laid stress on the responsibility 
of the leaders. Advising them to work as seekers of Truth and 
servants of the people holding power as a trust, Gandhi exhorted 
them to hold their chairs ‘lightly and not ‘tightly’ Asking them to 
work as leaders of public opinion, Nehru pleaded with them not to 
fall a prey or succumb to the dictates of the crowd but work out 
a synthesis between truth as perceived by them and their followers. 


Socialism 


Political liberty without economic equality was a sheer myth 
according to Nehru. The Mahatma too maintained, "a non-violent 
system of government is clearly an impossibility so long as the wide 
gulf between the rich and the hungry millions persists. The contrast 
between the rich palaces of New Delhi and the miserable hovels of 
the poor labouring class nearby cannot last one day in a free India 
in which the poor will enjoy the same power as the richest in the 
land.” Though both advocated economic equality, Gandhi championed 
it on metaphysical grounds inasmuchas he derived the doctrine of 
equality from the philosophical belief that God pervaded all living 
beings, Nehru wanted it mainly because he saw in inequality one of 
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the greatest hindrances to human well-being and progress. Both 
hated poverty but Nehru preferred wealth though not its concentration, 
whereas Gandhi hated both poverty and the excess of wealth. 


After independence, it was evident that the industrial ethos 
had triumphed and that the policy followed by the Government had 
widened the disparities between the rich and the poor as also 
between the rural and urban sector. 


In 1945, when the discussions in the Congress working Com- 
mittee on the Party’s social and economic objectives indicated a 
deviation from the Gandhian line, he wrote to Nehru "Truth and 
non-violence can be realised only in the simplicity fo village-life and 
this simplicity can best be found in the Charkha and all that the 
Charka connotes." In reply Nehru wrote, "I do not understand why 
a village should necessarily embody Truth and non-violence. A village, 
normally speaking, is backward intellectually and culturally and no 
progress can be made from a backward environment?" He also 
emphasised the importance of heavy industry. He conceded that 
there was no place for palaces for the few but equally, there was 
no reason why the common people should not be enabled to lead 
a comfortable, cultured existence. 


The correspondence highlights the difference and the hiatus 
between the two leaders and their approaches to development. 


Once Gandhi had observed that the difference between him 
and his heir Jawaharlal on the problem of industrialisation was more 
of emphasis than of essentials. Though Nehru kept on stressing the 
importance of decentralisation in view of the above correspondence, 
it is difficult to say with certainty that the difference was only of 
emphasis and not of essentials. 


There is no doubt about the fact that after independence, our 
bias has been in favour of industralisation. By and large, Khadi and 
Village-Industries have received a step-motherly attitude from the 
Government. Also our priorities seem to have gone wrong completely. 
Whereas we have not been able to provide drinking water to a vast 
number of villages, we have encouraged production of luxury goods 
and TV sets and spent crores of rupees on nuclear power estab- 
lishments which, apart from disturbing our ecological balance pose 
a grave danger to the present and future generations. 


GANDHI AND NEHRU 


Remedies: 


Now, forty two years after independence, it is high time we 
be clear about our long-term perspective and find out ways and 
means to make our democracy strong and our planning meaningful. 
Some of the ways in which this can be done are:- 


(i) 


(il) 


Making all political parties accept a code of democratic 
behaviour including rules like maintaining a high standard 
of honesty and integrity, eschewing use of violence public 
inquiries into police-firings, non-exploitation of children 
and immature students for the narrow interest of the 
parties, severe punishment for anti-social elements like 
smugglers and others. 


Carrying out reforms in the electoral system which will 
lead to elections being less expensive and help eliminate 
corruption to the extent possible. 


(iii) Spelling out the meaning of socialism and supplementing 


(iv) 


(v) 


it by intellectual and reasoned appeal based on facts and 
arguments, instead of confining ourselves to a parrot-like 
repetition of the term ‘socialism’ or mere slogan-shouting. 


Appointing a Commission of expert economists with a view 
to find out whether the approaches of Gandhi and Nehru 
can be reconciled or not or taking a firm and clear decision 
regarding the direction in which we want to proceed, 
keeping in view that India still lives in her villages and 
will continue to do so for a long time and that we can 
ignore this fact only at our own peril. 


Realising the fact that progress and prosperity of the 
nation cannot be achieved by push-button methods but 
only by honest and efficient administrators having a human 
outlook and a human attitude. During the British regime, 
Gandhi maintained that "a fearful gulf yawned between the 
bureaucrats and the people. They were out of touch, .... 
out of sympathy with the outlook and the way of life of 
millions on India’s villages." It is a sad commentary on the 
present administration that some of our administrators are 
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working in the same outdated, inhuman and unsocialistic 
way: However, we may well remember that new India can 
be built only by earnest and efficient workers who have 
an ardent faith in the cause they serve. 


It is only when these and other allied steps are wholeheartedly 
adopted and implemented that we shall be able to build India that 
is free and prosperous, India that is strong and great.[_] 


GANDHI AND NEHRU - A STUDY 


C. SUBRAMANIAM 


(\t the outset I would like to congratulate the Gandhigram 
Rural Institute and its Vice-Chancellor for having organised this 
Seminar as part of the Centenary celebration of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. The subject chosen for the Seminar, the Comparative Study 
of Gandhi and Nehru, is most appropriate for in my view this is a 
fascinating study of the lives of two unique personalities, who 
dominated Indian politics during her freedom movement. While the 
Mahatma disappeared from the scene soon after Independence, 
Nehru continued to play the dominant role as the first Prime Minister 
of India for more than seventeen years. In many basic and fundamental 
aspects we could see the influence of Gandhi and Nehru even after 
their death. Some of us, who belong to the older generation, had 
the privilege of knowing these two great men and had witnessed 
their functioning together in the Indian National Congress and guiding 
the Indian freedom movement. 


Apart from Nehru there were many outstanding leaders who 
accepted and functioned under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi 
- men like Sardar Vallabhai Patel, C. Rajagopalachari, Bapu Rajendra 
Prasad, Abul Kalam Azad, and Acharya Kripalani. They were as- 
sociated with Gandhi in the political field. There were others like 
Vinoba Bhave, Thakkar Baba, Shankarlal Banker, Jamnalal Bajaj, 
Aryanayagam, J.C.Kumarappa and others who were associated with. 
Gandhiji in various constructive activities. But the relationship between 
Gandhiji and Nehru was something unique. Nehru and Gandhi had 
worked together for more then three decades. During this long 
period of partnership, there was complete understanding and trust 
between them even though there were differences of opinion and 
approach in a few areas between the two. As a matter of fact, one 
influenced the other and they learnt from each other, even though 
Gandhiji continued till the end the dominant partner. Nehru always 
considered Mahatmaji as his Guru and himself as a disciple. He 
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accepted many of Gandhiji’s decisions, even though he intellectually 
disagreed with those decisions. Nehru used to say in most of these 
occasions he found ultimately Mahatmaji was invariably right. In 
certain matters, particularly regarding foreign affairs Mahatmaji 
depended upon Nehru’s opinion and judgment. Gandhii used to say 
that in foreign policy, Jawaharlal was his Guru. 


Both Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru were the products 
of "Indian Renaissance". This cultural and social awakening of India 
was very much influenced by the intellectual developments and 
political movements in Europe in the 19th Century. This was the 
time when India came under the domination of European powers. 
The Indian leaders’ response to this political subjection, economic 
exploitation and cultural domination was to rediscover India’s own 
ancient spiritual roots and make them the foundation for the national 
resurgence. The greatest exponent of this strategy was Swami 
Vivekananda. He had his spiritual realisation before he proceeded 
to America to participate in the Parliament of Religions. He saw 
the great changes taking place in the West with the development 
of Science and Technology, the new life the people of the West 
were able to give to themselves, eradicating poverty, illiteracy and 
disease. So Swamiji pleaded for India and for humanity as a whole 
a synthesis of spirituality and science. He proclaimed that India 
could not afford to ignore the developments that were taking place 
in North America and Western Europe. Thus we find the typical 
social reformer and religious leader accepting the relevance of 
Western modes of thought as manifested by the Western scientific 
and technological achievements and their political organisation. At 
the same time, they saw the danger of a passive acceptance of the 
Western ideas and culture. So the emphasis was on the Indian 
people remaining rooted in what is called the eternal values of 
Indian tradition and culture. A synthesis of the East and the West 
was the answer, by evolving and reinterpreting the old beliefs and 
faiths to give them contemporary relevance. We had leaders of great 
eminence who had the capacity for this synthesis. On one occasion 
Jawaharlal declard "Four great religions have influenced India, two 
emerging from her own thought, Hinduism and Buddism, and two 
others coming from abroad but establishing themselves in India, 
christianity and Islam. Science today challenges the old concept of 
religion. But if religion deals not with dogmas and ceremonials, but 
rather with higher things of life, there should be no conflict with 
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science or inter se between religions. It might be the high privilege 
of India to help in bringing about this synthesis". 


Gandhiji also had expressed his view of religion and politics 
in almost similar terms. "For me there is no politics without religion-not 
the religion of the superstitions and the blind religion that hates 
and fights but the universal religion of tolerance. Politics without 
morality is a thing to be avoided”. 


Both Gandhi and Nehru are illustrious examples of cross 
fertilisation of cultures. Both were educated in England and qualified 
themselves for the Bar. Gandhiji was a deeply religious man. He 
had a deep understanding of ail religions, Hindu, Buddhist, Jain, 
Islamic and Christian faiths. His spiritual outlook was influenced by 
all the religions. At the same time modern thinkers like Ruskin, 
Tolstoy and Thoreau greatly influenced him. After practising as a 
lawyer in India, Gandhi went to South Africa. It was here he was 
confronted with the worst aspects of racialism, the arrogance of the 
white race. He started a movement to resist and eradicate this evil 
and in the process, evolved the technique of Satyagraha, which he 
later on used with great effect in India in the fight for freedom. 
What inspired him in evolving this technique of ‘Passive Resistance’ 
has been told by Gandhiji himself. "When I read the Sermon on 
the Mount such passages as "Resist not him that is evil, but whosoever 
smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also" and 
"love your enemies and pray for them that persecute you, that ye 
may be sons of your Father who is in Heaven", I was simply overjoyed 
and found my own opinion confirmed where I least expected it." 
The Bhagavad Gita deepened the impression and Tolstoy’s "The 
Kingdom of God is within you" gave it a permanent form". 


In South Africa he gained experience of world problems which 
gave him an understanding of the global situation. He worked in 
South Africa for nearly two decades before he came back to India 
to apply the technique which he evolved in the laboratory of South 
Africa, to the Indian freedom struggle. He spoke the language of 
the masses and Mahatmaji’s simplicity and his personal example of 
having no gap between precept and practice had a great impact on 
the masses in India. During his three decades of involvement in the 
freedom movement through mass mobilisation and Civil disobedience, 
he continued to interact with the outside world and declared that 
he was not merely fighting for the freedom of India but for the 
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emancipation of the whole human race. The new technique he was 
evolving had a universal significance and application. 


After his ‘death we find this technique applied in many move- 
ments, the more well-known one being that of Martin Luther King 
applying the Gandhian technique to solve the problems of the Blacks 
in U.S.A. 


It will not be out of place to quote Minoru Kasai, a Japanese 
social scientist. He stated, "It is a striking experience to observe 
how a few of us, sensitive to the miseries of the contemporary world, 
meet Gandhi on the way of life’s pilgrimage to self understanding, 
end in our reinterpretation of the Culture to which we belong”. 


The Filipine Christian Priest, Father dela Costa, said "He saw 
the Eastern face of Christ in Mahatma Gandhi, who revealed the 
dignity of the ignored, the suffering of the oppressed, by his un- 
compromising refusal to submit to social injustice": Then we have 
the great tribute which Prof. Einstein paid at the death of the 
Mahatma. "Gandhi the greatest political genius of our time, indicated 
the path to be taken. He gave proof of what sacrifice man is capable 
of, once he had discovered the right path. His work on behalf of 
India’s liberation is a living testimony to the fact that man’s will, 
sustained by an indomitable conviction, is more powerful than material 
forces that seem insurmountable... Generations to come will scarcely 
believe that such a one as this ever in flesh and blood walked upon 
this earth", What a tribute from the greatest scientist of this age! 


Jawaharlal Nehru, like Gandhi, had his education in England 
but of a much longer duration. Even at the stage of school education, 
Jawaharlal joined the famous Harrow Public School and had his 
collegiate education in Cambridge. His father’s ambition was that 
his son should qualify for Indian Civil Service, which happened to 
be the highest ambition of many of the educated Indians. Fortunately, 
that did not happen but Nehru qualified for the Bar. In this process 
Jawaharlal completely got absorbed by the Western Culture. But 
Jawaharlal seemed to have had an interest in what was happening 
in India on freedom front. In a letter dated 3rd January 1906 to 
Motilal Nehru we find this remark, "I was very surprised to read 
in The Times a few days ago that the Swadeshi Movement had 
spread to Kashmir and that the Kashmiris had bought up, by public 
subscription, all the English sugar and burnt it. The movement must 
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be strong indeed if it has reached even the Kashmiris. I would never 
have thought of it". 


But it is only after he returned to India and started practising 
as a Barrister. he experienced the racial superiority complex of the 
Britishers in India and how the Indians in their own land were 
treated as second class citizens and were denied many of the privileges 
which the Britishers enjoyed. He started taking interest in the politics 
of the Indian National Congress and came under the inspiring 
influence of Mahatma Gandhi. Even though he had a different 
approach from that of Gandhiji, the two combined together to form 
a partnership which exerted an abiding influence in the course of 
the freedom movement under the umbrella of the Indian National 
Congress. It is the purpose of this paper to bring out the uniqueness 
of the combination of these two great leaders. On the whole we 
would find greater harmony between the two leaders than differences 
and conflicts. 


Ahimsa or non-violence was the basic tenet of the Mahatma. 
On this Nehru never differed from Gandhiji. In a speech delivered 
at the Bundhelkand Conference on 13th June 1927, he declared 
"Mahatma Gandhi, who is our leader at this time is of the opinion 
that we should always follow non-violence. It is our duty therefore 
to follow non-violence. There is no other course open to us. We 
should therefore keep away from the sword and give up the intention 
of drawing it". Gandhiji stressed that the means adopted are as 
important as the ends to be achieved. We cannot achieve a good 
thing through wrong means. Gandhiji compared the means to a 
seed and the end to a tree and stated, "There is just the same 
unviolable connection between the means and the end as there is 
between the seed and the tree". Nehru also firmly believed in this 
philosophy. Talking about socialism while emphasising that socialism 
alone could solve the vital problems of not only of India but the 
whole of humanity he declared, "The conditions in India are specially 
peculiar. Further, we have also to understand that our background 
is in many ways peculiar, particularly the Gandhian background". 
He went on further to elaborate this and said, "In India an appeal 
to violence is particularly dangerous because of its inherent destructive 
character. The basic thing, I believe, is that wrong means will not 
lead to right results and that is no longer merely an ethical doctrine 
but a practical proposition". 
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Gandhiji had unshakeable belief in God. In his recorded 
message to the Americans from London in September 1931 he 
declared: "There is an indefinable mysterious thing that pervades 
every thing. I feel it though I do not see it. It transcends the senses. 
I do dimly perceive that whilst everything around me is ever changing, 
ever dying, there is a living power underlying all that change that 
is changeless, that holds all together, that creates, dissolves and 
recreates". To him God was truth and in the last analysis Truth was 
God, the source of light and love. 


Did Jawaharlal believe in God? What was his attitude with 
regard to the concept of God? This is a very difficult question to 
answer. Many believe Nehru was an agnostic. In this connection I 
would like to quote certain passages taken from his speeches and 
writings. On the topic Religion, Philosophy and Science we find 
some interesting observations made by Nehru in his book The 
Discovery of India. "Even if god did not exist it would be necessary 
to invent him so Voltaire said. Perhaps that is true, and indeed the 
mind of man has always been trying to fashion some such mental 
image or conception which grew with mind’s growth. But there is 
something also in the reverse position, even if God exists, it may 
be desirable not to look up to Him or to rely upon Him. Too much 
dependence upon supernatural factors may lead, and has often led, 
to a loss of self reliance in man and to a blunting of his capacity 
and creative ability". Having thus stated the two points of view he 
goes on further. "And yet some faith seems necessary in things of 
the spirit which are beyond the scope of the physical world, some 
reliance on moral, spiritual and idealistic conceptions or else we 
have no anchorage, no objectives or purpose in life. Whether we 
believe in God or not it is impossible not to believe in something. 
Whether we call it a creative life-giving force, or vital energy, inherent 
in matter which gives it its capacity for self movement and change 
and growth or by some other name, something thai is as real, though 
elusive as Life is real when contrasted with death. Whether we are 
conscious of it or not, most of us worship at the unviolabie altar 
of some unknown God and often sacrifice to it - some ideal, personal, 
national or international; some distant objective that draws us on, 
though reason itself may find little substance in it; some vague 
conception of a perfect man and a better world. Perfection may be 
impossible of attainment but the demon in us, some vital force, 
urges on and we tread that path from generation to generation". 
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In the light of this can we conclude that he did not believe in 
anything beyond material phenomena. We have also to take into 
account what he during the last stage of his life mentioned that the 
future of humunity lies in the synthesis of science and spirituality 
and declared that perhaps the vedanta philosophy may provide the 
answers for many of the mysteries in life. (I am not giving the exact 
words used by him but the substance of what he stated). 


Both Gandhi and Nehru stood for an equitable and humane 
social order but they spoke in different vocabularies, Gandhiji ex- 
pounded the philosophy of Trusteeship which according to him would 
provide a means of transforming the present capitalist order of 
society into an egalitarian one. It would not give any quarter to 
capitalism but gives the present owning class a chance of reforming 
itself. It was based on the faith that human nature is never beyond 
redemption. Gandhiji during his long detention at the Aga Khan 
palace during the Quit India Movement prepared a draft speaking 
out his idea of Trusteeship. 


But Nehru believed in socialism and the use of science and 
technology to build up a society as he visualised. On this aspect 
there had been a good deal of dialogue between the two and in 
the process one influencing the other. Nehru had deferred to Gandhi 
in some of the basic problems of individual behaviour and social 
organisation and Gandhii also had surrendered his judgement to 
Nehru’s on several occasions. Particularly in the use of modern 
science and technology in removal of poverty, superstition and 
ignorance, Gandhii yielded to Jawaharlal’s views even though with 
certain reservations. Mahatmaji was not anti-science. 


When there was an attack on Gandhi and the Indian National 
Congress by Aldous Huxley in his book Science in the Changing 
World as being antiscience, Panditji wrote a letter to Mr. Huxley 
on September 1, 1933, explaining the position of Gandhi vis-a-vis 
Science and technology. It is worthwhile to quote the following 
passage from that letter. "His (Mahatma’s) attitude to science is very 
far from being hostile. He welcomes it and takes advantage of it in 
a variety of ways, and often people, wilfully misunderstanding him, 
accuse him of inconsisiency because he does so, as for instance, 
when he submits to an operation or rides a motor car, or uses a 
printing machine, or telegraphs or telephones Nonetheless, it is 
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perfectly true that being fundamentally religious his tendency is to 
seek for truth inside himself, rather than externally by the methods 
of science. 


"Large-scale machine production he does not like but he has 
never suggested, to my knowledge, that it should be scrapped. He 
wants, as far as possible, to decentralise industry, to have small units 
and not large ones, and for this purpose he wants to take the fullest 
advantage of the scientific method. He thinks that this ought to suit 
modern conditions but in case it does not, only then, he is perfectly 
prepared to have something else. In either event there is no question, 
as far as he is concerned, of ignoring any advantage that science 
has to offer". 


In another context, Nehru saw a discernible change in the 
attitude of Gandhiji to the use of machinery. Nehru gave his inter- 
pretation in the following words: "The big machines seemed to him 
inevitably, at least in the circumstances of today, to lead to the 
concentration of power and riches in the hands of a few. He even 
came to accept the necessity of many kinds of heavy industries and 
large scale key industries and public utilities, provided they were 
state-owned and did not interfere with some cottage industries which 
he considered as essential". 


Long before he became Prime Minister, Nehru’s mind was 
made up on the general direction of India’s development. This is 
what he wrote in The Discovery of India: "It can hardly be challenged 
that in the context of the modern world, no country can be politically 
and economically independent even within the framework of inter- 
national interdependece, unless it is highly industrialised and has 
developed its power resources to the utmost. Nor can it achieve 
and maintain high standards of living and liquidate poverty without 
the aid of modern technology in almost every walk of life. An 
industrially backward country will continually upset the world equi- 
librium and encourage the aggressive tendencies of more developed 
countries. Even if it retains its political independence, this will be 
nominal only and economic control will pass on to others. This 
control will inevitably upset its own small-scale economy which it 
has sought to preserve in pursuit of its own view of life. Thus an 
attempt to build up a country’s economy largely on the basis of 
cottage industries is doomed to failure. It will not solve the basic 
problems of the country and maintain freedom. Nor will it fit in 
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with the world frame work, except as a colonial appendage. The 
economy based on the latest technical achievements of the day must 
necessarily be the dominating one. If technology demands the big 
machine, as it does today in a large measure, then the big machine 
with all its implications and consequences must be accepted". 


At the same time, what most mattered to Nehru was "not 
merely our material progress, but the quality and depth of our 
people. Gaining power through industrial processes, will they lose 
themselves in the quest of individual wealth and soft living? That 
would be a tragedy, a negation of what India has stood for in the 
past and I think in the present time also as exemplified by Gandhi. 
Power is necessary, but wisdom is essential. It is only power with 
wisdom that is good. Can we combine the progress of science and 
technology with this progress of the mind and spirit also? Let us 
then pursue our path to industrial progress with all our strength 
and vigour, at the same time, remember that material riches without 
toleration and compassion and wisdom may well turn to dust and 
ashes. Let us also remember "Blessed are the peace makers". 


Pandit Nehru had also stressed the need for a synthesis of 
science and spirituality "the spiritual approach," observed Nehru, is 
necessary and good and I have always shared it with Gandhiji, 
probably more so today when we see the need for finding some 
answer to the spiritual emptiness facing our technological civilisation 
than I did yesterday’. He further continued, "It is really the problem 
of creating a fully integrated human being i.e. with what might be 
called the spiritual and ethical counterpart of the purely material 
machinery of planning and development brought into the making of 


" 


man. 


In the introduction to the Third Five Year Plan, there is a 
cryptic statement: "probably no other country in the modern world 
would have produced a Gandhi; even Tagore who was typically 
modern in his approach to life’s problems, was at the same time 
steeped in India’s old culture and thinking. His message is thus one 
of synthesis between these two". The introduction was written by 
Jawaharlal himself in 1961. Mahatmaji had made a lasting impact 
on Nehru which lasted throughout his life time. 


"The essential quality which these two remarkable men gave 
to the Indian National movement was a quality of dedication and 
civilised behaviour. There was an absence of bitterness, a willingness 
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to distinguish between the sin and sinner; in short, a breadth of 
outlook and a tolerance of other’s point of view. which gave a certain 
continuity to the process of the final transfer to power. In the years 
that followed, these qualities were equally relevant in the task of 
national reconstruction. There is thus a certain inevitable continuity 
between the Gandhian principle of Satyagraha and non-violence 
during the national struggle and Jawaharlal Nehru’s attempt to build 
a modern society on civilised values after Gandhi had passed away 
from the scene. Nehru and Gandhi had worked together for more 
than 30 years and during that long partnership, they had learnt to 
trust each other and learn from each other". 


We are the inheritors of this rich heritage of Gandhi and 
Nehru. The values they cherished are much more relevant today in 
the context of the loss of basic values in public life. The centenary 
celebration of this great man should not end in festivities, functions 
and seminars. The present generation should get exposed to the 
ideals for which Gandhi and Nehru dedicated their lives. L_] 


MAHATMA GANDHI AND 
PANDIT NEHRU 


M.M. JACOB 


The relationship between Gandhi and Nehru has been variously 
described by many. And the descriptions vary from author to author. 
While some consider the relationship as one of ‘guru’ and ‘shishya’, 
there are others who place them on equal footing. Quotable quotes 
from both Gandhiji and Jawaharlal Nehru are available in plenty to 
justify all kinds of opinions and arguments in favour of either 
viewpoints. But the fact remains that such discussions have only an 
academic value as any serious student of the two colossuses who 
strode the Indian scene is bound to u!timately arrive at the conclusion 
that Mahatma Gandhi and Pt. Nehru were complementary to each 
other and that their regard and respect for each other and the 
bonds of affection that bound them together were stronger than any 
differences of opinion between them. At the same time their in- 
dividualities were so strong that they were distinct from each other. 
M.Chalapathi Rao is nearer to the truth when he wrote: "They had 
differences, on important issues, and they were frank, sometimes 
harshly frank, in discussing their differences in person or through 
correspondence. They were, however, to come closer to each other 
than they were closer to anyone else". 


Jawaharlal Nehru, who was born in 1889, was twenty years 
younger. Their family backgrounds were entirely different. Gandhiji 
grew up in a strict religious background where penance for any 
wrongdoing was taken for granted. It was that conviction which 
enabled Gandhi to withdraw the Civil Disobedience Movements when 
they were at their strongest, when he was convinced that principles 
were being sacrificed or forgotten. To him the means were as sacred 
as the end. He returned to India from South Africa where he had 
established a reputation for his courage, leadership and his uncom- 
promising stand against injustice. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru was born and brought up like a prince. He 
was taught by Englishmen both as a child in India and as a student 
in Harrow in England. He returned to India with a mental make 
up that made him consider akin to Englishmen. Fabian Socialist 
ideals and Marxism had influenced him considerably. 


The two had to meet - Gandhii and Nehru. The one whose 
self-respect was outraged by the sufferings of his fellow countrymen, 
and the other who could not account for British colonial rule by 
any process of reasoning. 


"Nehru’s conversion was complete" in the words of Chalapati 
Rao whose objective assessment of the Gandhi-Nehru relationship 
stand out in its analytical qualities. "He (Nehru) was attracted to 
rebellion and once he decided to follow Gandhi, he decided to 
accept the discipline that went with it". He who believed that India’s 
emancipation lay in industrialisation, took to Khadi and declared it 
the livery of freedom. He donned the Gandhi cap too without any 
hesitation. The rationalist, the thinker, was "powerless before the 
magic personality of Gandhi". 


Nehru confirmed this conversion when he wrote, "To some 
extent I came to her (India) via the West and looked at her as a 
friendly Westerner might have done. I was eager and anxious to 
change her outlook and appearance and give her the garb of 
modernity. And yet doubts rose within me. Did I know India, I who 
presumed to scrap much of her past heritage?" 


"All of us", Nehru wrote of the first encounter with Gandhi, 
"admired him for his heroic fight in South Africa, but he seemed 
very distant and different and unpolitical to many of us youngmen". 
Nehru could not help recapitulating his regard and respect for 
Gandhi repeatedly. He wrote, "Gandhi was not only a very big man 
and a very fine man but also an effective man". 


Differences 


Nehru could not help protest vehemently at the calling off of 
Civil Disobedience by Gandhii when policemen were burnt to death 
by a violent crowd in Chauri Chaura. His faith in the elder leader 
was put to the first severe test by this incident. This was followed 
by the Resolution on Independence in the 1927 Madras Congress 
by the youngsters headed by Nehru. Gandhi declared their attitude 
rash and impetuous. The differences surfaced again at the Calcutta 
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Congress, the very next year. The differences were not on the desire 
for freedom but on the tactics to be followed for achieving it. A 
compromise was inevitable. But these incidents proved the worth of 
Nehru to Gandhiji and Gandhiji insisted on Nehru’s election as 
Congress President at the Lahore Session. This was the beginning 
of better mutual understanding and though differences cropped up 
occasionally their closeness helped them thrash them out successfully 
and to pull on unitedly. 


Differing Views on Economic Development 


Gandhiji and Nehru had no complete agreement on the 
economic structure of free India. Nehru’s socialist convictions and 
thirst for modernity rebelled against Gandhiji’s ideals of Gram Swaraj. 


The differences surfaced through spirited dialogues and letters. 
But their mutual regard for each other did not allow them to stretch 
these differences to the breaking point. They knew that they could 
not drift away from each other. To Nehru, Gandhiji represented the 
soul of India. And to Gandhiji, Nehru embodied India’s destiny. 
The two were complimentary to each other. No superficial differences 
could pull them apart. Even their marked differences on the attitude 
towards British during the Second World War were not taken to 
their logical culmination for, inspite of the uncompromising nature 
of their views, they could comprehend with proper understanding 
the basis of their respective stances. The differences persisted till 
"The Quit India" Movement which helped sink all shades of opinion 
and make common cause with Gandhiji. 


Jawaharlal will be My Successor 


"Jawaharlal will be my successor", wrote Gandhiji. "He says 
that he does not understand my language and that he speaks a 
language foreign to me. This may or may not be true. But language 
is no bar to a union of hearts. And I know that when I am gone 
he will speak my language”. No other words can put the Gandhi-Nehru 
relationship in better perspective. 


Nehru’s speech while inaugurating the Khadi Exhibition at the 
Tripura Congress should be an eye-opener to those who try to dig 
up the differences. Nehru said, "I call myself a socialist and as such 
I do believe that large-scale industries have a place in this country. 
Anything that increased the material well-being of the country is 
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bound to have its repercussions on the people. But we shall never 
be able to move the India of the rural masses through mere 
multiplication of big factories. It can only be reached through Khadi 
and village industries." When asked about his differences with 
socialists, Gandhiji said," There are differences between Jawaharlal 
and other socialist friends..... I believe in the conversion of human 
nature and in striving for it. They do not believe in this. But let 
me tell you that we are coming nearer to one another. Either they 
are being drawn to me or I am being drawn to them. As for 
Jawaharlal, we know that neither of us can do without the other, 
for there is a heart unison between us which no intellectual difference 
can break". 


As the architect of India’s foreign policy Nehru drew much 
from Gandhian thought. The concept of Non-alignment and 
Panchsheel are extensions of Gandhiji’s philosophy of non-violence. 
Nehru’s broadcast to the nation at the martyrdom of Gandhiji speaks 
volumes of the intimate feelings-respect and affection he had for 
the father of the nation. "The light has gone out of our lives", he 
mourned. "Yet I am wrong, for the light that shone in this country 
was no ordinary light.... and a thousand years later that light will 
still be seen in this country and the world will see it. For that light 
represented the living truth". Yes, for Nehru, Gandhiji was the soul 
of nation, the living truth, and for Gandhiji Nehru represented 
India’s destiny; India’s future. The soul and the destiny of a nation 
cannot remain apart. They have to complement each other. That 
precisely has been the essence of the relationship of Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. [_] 
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MAHATMA GANDHI AND 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU: 
COMPLEMENTARITY 


SUSHILA NAYAR 


Comparisons are said to be odious, yet, often we are forced 
to discover similarity between great individuals as in the case of 
Gandhiji and Jawaharlal Nehru. Gandhiji and Jawaharlal Nehru were 
both democrats. The common denominator was their belief in and 
concern for people. Both believed in the Government of the people, 
for the people, by the people. Nehru trained in and familiar with 
Western democracy, was more or less content with parliamentary 
democracy in the form of institutions based on free elections and 
representative governments. Gandhiji’s approach was different. He 
would certainly say with Pope -- for forms of government let foois 
contend. What is best administered, what will guarantee individual 
freedom in an atmosophere of peace is the question. For that 
non-violence and harmony will be the best approach. Gandhiji’s 
democracy was based not on political theories or western concepts. 
His concept of democracy was not Benthamite "for the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number", but it was based on the Upanishadic 
concept of welfare of all ‘Sarvodaya’. Nehru might well believe in 
achieving a democracy by elections and rule of majority. Gandhiji 
held that progress was often made by men who had the courage to 
be in the minority and stand up to the majority. He found the 
method of satyagraha to enable the minority to win over the majority 
through self-suffering. He believed in carrying all with him as far 
as possible. 


There is of course no doubt that Nehru believed in human 
rights. But Gandhi expressed his conviction in his compassion for 
the poor and the neglected. He was convinced that they are by right 
entitled to the privileges or conveniences enjoyed by the well to do 
minority. That he was influenced by Tolstoy is significant, for Tolstoy 
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not only propounded Socialist theories but lived the life he preached 
for others. The life style of both the leaders Nehru and Gandhijji 
is enough to show their difference of approach. 


We must remember that India. unlike other countries which 
became free after the II World War remains a democracy and has 
not succumbed to dictatorship because both Gandhiji and Jawaharlal 
were convinced that democracy is the best form of government. 
When Walt Whitman was told of the difficulties of democracy and 
asked for a remedy he said unhesitatingly, ‘more democracy.’ Both 
Gandhiyi and Nehru would subscribe to the same idea - more 
democracy. 


Gandhiji and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru were two of the tallest 
sons of India and they are still loved and revered by millions of 
Indians, masses as well as the intellectuals and the elite. Gandhiji 
was the man who developed the unique new technique of Satyagraha 
and led India to freedom. He has rightly been named Father of the 
Nation. Jawaharlal Nehru, one of his ablest lieutenants during the 
freedom struggle became the architect of free India as India’s Prime 
Minister. There was much in common between the two men and 
yet they were very different from one another. 


Gandhiji was the product of Indian culture and he had deeply 
imbibed the message of Vaishnava Hindu religion though he did 
not accept everything in traditional Hinduism. No one was a greater 
revolutionary than Gandhiji when it came to fighting exploitation 
and injustice practised in the name of religion, as for instance 
untouchability, which he called a sin and a blot on Hinduism, or 
practice of Suttee, animal sacrifice and so on. Nehru on the other 
hand had been brought up in Western style and was sent for his 
education to England while he was still a young lad. He was not 
well versed in any religion of the East or the West, nor did he 
know much about the traditions and cultural values of India. In fact 
he writes that he became almost a stranger both in the East and 
the West. His mother had however told him the stories of Ramayana, 
Mahabharat and Puranas and as his Glimpses of World History show, 
he knew almost everything about India. He loved India with a fierce 
passion and he saw in Gandhiji a leader who did not merely talk, 
who was a man of action. Nehru was an intellectual, a man with a 
sensitive mind and wide vision which transcended national limits. 
Gandhiji too loved India and his concern embraced all humanity. 
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But he was firmly rooted in India and Indian epics of Ramayana 
and Mahabharat especially the Bhagvad Gita were his main source 
of inspiration though he was also influenced by Tolstoy and Ruskin. 
He had identified himself with the downtrodden and he saw God 
in the poor - "Daridranarayan". 


Nehru came under Gandhiji’s spell in 1919 and was instrumental 
in bringing his father Motilal Nehru also in Gandhiyi’s camp. The 
father simply doted on his son. Gandhi once said, writes Pyarelalji, 
that Motilalji loved India because it gave birth to Jawaharlal. 


Jawaharlalji imbibed from Gandhiji deep love for the poverty 
stricken villagers and a deep desire to improve their lot. He also 
imbibed the ethical values of truth and non-violence, though non- 
violence was not a creed with him as it was with the Mahatma. He 
came to have a deep feeling that means were as important as the 
ends, though here too his conviction was not as uncompromising as 
that of his leader Gandhiji. Jawaharlal was an honest man and he 
was as strongly opposed to untouchability and communalism as 
Gandhiji himself and he put these ideas into practice when he came 
to power. 


Jawaharlal and his father both were proud of being agnostics. 
But before his death Motilalji was reciting Gayatri and I have seen 
Jawaharlalji with a rosary in his hand after his mild stroke in Orissa 
in 1963, a few months before the end. He did not believe in fasting 
and at times felt irritated by Gandhiji’s ways based on his faith. But 
at the time of Bapu’s last fast in Delhi, he quietly fasted to share 
the silent suffering of the Mahatma. How Gandhii came to know 
of it I do not know. But when he was handed a glass of fruit juice 
to break his fast after an agreement between Hindu and Muslim 
leaders he told us to bring one for Jawaharlal also. 


There can be no denying that in their tempers, in their outlooks 
and in their picture of an ideal society and even in the conception 
of the means of achieving the ideal society, there were significant 
differences between the two, which not infrequently found expression 
in their formulations of programmes and policies. 


But there was never any conflict between the two men. In fact 
their differences lent strength to them both. Nehru provided broad 
compass to Gandhiyi’s programmes. He was a politician but an 
ethical one, while Gandhiji was essentially a man of religion. He 
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was all the same, the shrewdest politicians of them all. It was his 
lifelong adherence to truth which enabled him to see through the 
opponents’ arguments and come to the right conclusions. 


Jawaharlal came to Gandhiji’s movement on the crest of the 
Non-Cooperation struggle, much against the wishes of his father, 
who did not relish the thought of his son, brought up in the lap of 
luxury, going to jail. The son had his way by taking the father along 
with him. The cleavage had lasted eighteen months.! 


It was Jawaharlal’s exposure to the poverty and misery of 
India’s peasantry which made him feel ashamed of his own easy-going 
life and the "petty politics of the city which ignored this vast multitude 
of seminaked sons and daughters of India". He felt sorrow "at the 
degradation and overwhelming poverty of India. A new picture of 
India seemed to rise before me, naked, starving, crushed, and utterly 
miserable". 


There were only two modes of political action prevailing in 
India before Gandhiji came, terrorism, which Nehru abhorred and 
constitutionalism, which offered no hope of success. Gandhiji 
epitomized in his person, the misery of India’s seven hundred 
thousand villages, of which he often spoke. They were always before 
his mind’s eye. Also, he functioned. "We saw him functioning, 
functioning, with success. It was so different from our method... 
which shouted a great deal and did little. He was a man who didn’t 
shout at all. He spoke softly and gently, and put forward what he 
thought were his minimum demands, and stuck to them. There was 
an element of great strength about it". 


Nehru served his first prison term from December 6, 1921 to 
March 3, 1922. When he went tc jail,the civil disobedience movement 
was sweeping across the country like a tidal wave, with more than 
30,000 already in jail. When he came out, mass civil disobedience 
had been suspended by its author on account of the violent happenings 
in Chauri Chaura. Nehru felt hurt and angry. The reason given for 
the suspension fo the movement irritated him. "If it was the inevitable 
result of a sporadic act of violence, then surely there was something 
lacking in the philosophy and technique of a non-violent struggle.” 
Nehru wrote.’ But he accepted Gandhiji’s judgment. Gandhiji was 
the general and he alone could lead a Satyagraha neovement. 
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The distress felt by the leaders and the rank and file of 
Congress workers was all the greater for the knowledge that civil 
disobedience had come very near success, according to the Viceroy’s 
appreciation sent to the Secretary of State for India: 


"The lower classes in the towns have been seriously affected 
by the non-cooperation movement ... in certain areas the peasantry 
have been affected, ... in parts of Assam valley, U.P.,. Bihar, Orissa, 
and Bengal... The Akali agitation ... has penetrated to the rural 
Sikhs ... Religious and racial feeling at the same time is so bitter 
that the Government of India are prepared for disorder of a more 
formidable nature than has in the past occurred...". 


The Bombay Governor, George Lloyd also thought it had been 
a near thing. In an interview he said: "He gave us a scare. Gandhi’s 
was the most colossal experiment in world history, and it came 
within an inch of succeeding" ° 


Jawaharlal fumed and fretted and then surrendered. "After all" 
he wrote, "he was the author and originator of it, and who could 
be a better judge of what it was and what it was not? And without 
him where was our movement?" 


When Jawaharlal was rearrested shortly afterwards, he made 
a statement in court during his trial on May 11: "I shall go to jail 
again most willingly and joyfully ... I marvel at my good fortune. To 
serve India in the battle of freedom is honour enough. To serve her 
under a leader like Mahatma Gandhi is doubly fortunate" ® 


When Nehru came out of jail in January 1923, Gandhiji was 
in prison, the Congress had become divided into No-changers and 
Prochangers and there were factional squabbles. Council-entry was 
not to his taste and he had not the capacity to organise spinning 
and weaving as Vallabhbhai Patel in Gujarat, Rajendra Babu in 
Bihar and Rajagopalachari in Madras were doing. He let it be known 
however that ideologically he was a pure Gandhian: "I believe that 
the salvation of India and, indeed of the whole world, will come 
through non-violence. Violence has had a long car¢er in the world. 
It has been weighed repeatedly and has been found wanting".” 


In 1927, just returned from an extended sojourn in Europe 
and much enthused by the Russian revolution, Jawaharlal sponsored 
a resolution at Madras Congress which declared the goal of the 
Indian people "to be complete national independence’. 
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Gandhiji did not like the resolution. He severely criticised it 
as having been "hastily conceived and thoughtlessly passed", "The 
Congress", he went on, "stultifies itself by repeating year after year 
resolutions of this character when it knows that it is not capable of 
carrying them into effect". 


What disturbed Gandhiji particularly was the fact that it was 
Jawaharlal who had been the author of the resolution. Writing to 
him on January 4 he said: "I feel that you love me too well to 
resent what I am about to write. In any case I love you too well 
to restrain my pen when I feel I must write. You are going too 
fast. You should have taken time to think and become acclimatized".!° 


Jawaharlal felt desolate by the crisis that had arrived in their 
relationship. On January 14 he unburdened himself to Babu: "You 
know how intensely I have admired you and believed in you as a 
leader who can lead this country to victory and freedom. I have 
done so in spite of the fact that I hardly agreed with anything that 
some of your previous publications - Indian Home Rule, etc - 
contained. I felt and feel that you were and are infinitely greater 
than your little books.... 


"Reading many of your articles in Young India... I have often 
felt how very different my ideals were from yours. And I have felt 
that you were hasty in your judgments, or rather, having arrived at 
certain conclusions you were over eager to justify them by any scrap 
of evidence you might get... You misjudge greatly, I think, the 
civilization of the West and attach too great an importance to its 
many failings... I neither think that the so-called Rammarajya was very 
good in the past, not do I want it back. I think that Western or 
rather industrial civilization is bound to conquer India, may be with 
many changes and adaptions... 


"You have advocated very eloquently and forcefully the claims 
of Daridranarayana - the poor in India. I do believe that the remedy 
_ you have suggested is very helpful to them and if adopted by them 
in large numbers will relieve to some extent their misery. But I 
doubt very much if the fundamental causes of poverty are touched 
by it. You do not say a word against the semi-feudal zamindari 
system which prevails in a great part of India or against the capitalist 
exploitation of both the workers and the consumers." 
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Gandhiji, answering the letter on January 17 told Jawaharlal that 
he had written the articles condemning the resolution because 
Jawaharlal had been the chief partner in the transactions. "It is 
evident that the articles alone could deliver you from the self-supres- 
sion under which you have been labouring apparently for so many 
years. though I was beginning to detect some differences of viewpoint 
between you and me, I had no notion whatsoever of the terrible 
extent of these differences. Whilst you were heroically suppressing 
yourself for the sake of the nation and in the belief that by working 
with and under me in spite of yourself, you would serve the nation 
and come out scathless, you were chafing under the burden of this 
unnatural self-suppression. and, while you were in that state, you 
overlooked the very things which appear to you now as my serious 
blemishes... 


"If freedom is required from me, I give you all the freedom 
you may need from the humble, unquestioning allegiance that you 
have given to me for all these years and which I value all the more 
for the knowledge I have now gained of your state. I see quite 
clearly that you must carry on open warfare against me and my 
views. For if I am wrong I am evidently (likely to do) irreparable 
harm to the country and it is your duty after having known it to 
rise in revolt against me... The differences between you and me seen 
to be so vast and radical that there seems to be no meeting ground 
between us. I can’t conceal from you the grief that I should lose a 
comrade so valiant, so faithful, so able and so honest as you have 
always been; but in serving a cause comradeship have got to be 
sacrified.’ 


Of course the break did not come. There was no warfare - 
open or secret. Nehru did not rise in revolt against the leader, 
though he gave the appearance as he would do again and again in 
the coming years-that he was on the brink of it. Nehru could not 
do without Gandhiji. He needed him not only to depend on, but 
also to quarrel with - violently. 


But of course the differences of outlook, even of temperament 
remained and came to surface again and again as for instance at 
the Calcutta Congress the following year when Nehru insisted on 
the need for launching another campaign of mass civil disobdience 
and Gandhiji expressed the view that conditions were not propitious. 
Brecher writes: "Nehru was impetuous, exuberant and romantic and 
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his approach to politics, with a strong will to action. It was however, 
a healthy difference of opinion almost always kept within bounds 
by a mutual recognition of their roles in the freedom struggle’. 


At Calcutta Congress a fresh resolution opting for complete 
independence and rejecting Home Rule was brought up. Jawaharlal 
was very keen on it. Motilalji was unhappy. Gandhiji brought about 
a compromise by proposing that Home Rule would be accepted if 
it was given within a year. After that India would opt for complete 
independence. This was agreed to by all. 


When the’ question of presidentship for the 1930 Congress 
came up, of the eighteen P.C.C. s, ten proposed Mahatma Gandhi, 
five proposed Vallabhbhai Patel and three Jawaharlal Nehru. Motilalji 
had become the President of the Indian National Congress in 1928. 
It was his ambition to see his son succeed him to the presidency 
of the Congres which was the highest office for an Indian at that 
time. Gandhiji helped in the realization of this dream, not merely 
because it was Motilalji’s wish but because he considered the son 
worthy of the honour and competent to wear the "crown of thorns". 
Gandhiji declined to accept the presidency and remained adamant 
in his resolve in spite of tremendous pressure to change his decision. 
He threw his weight behind Nehru and persuaded Patel to withdraw. 
The A.I.C.C. meeting held at Lucknow at the end of September 
1929 decided the issue. " I did not come to it by the main entrance 
or even aside entrance; I appeared suddenly by a trap door and 
bewildered the audience into acceptence.. My pride was hurt". 


Gandhiji justifying the choice. wrote: "Some fear in the tras- 
ference of power from the old to the young the doom of the 
Congress. I do not .. In bravery he is not to be surpassed. Who 
can excel him in the love of the country? ... And if he has the dash 
and the rashness of a warrior, he has also the prudence of a 
statesman. He is undoubtedly an extremist, thinking far ahead of 
his surroundings. But he is humble enough and practical enough 
not to force the pace to the breaking point. He is pure as crystal, 
he is truthful beyond suspicion. He is a knight Sans peur et sans 
reproche. The nation is safe in his hands".!4 


So close became the relationship between Gandhii and the 
Nehru family, that the Mahatma was consulted on all problems 
whether public or personal. The joke went round the inner circle 
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that the trio (Motilal, Jawaharlal and Gandhiji) were the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Ghost. 


The Lahore Congress where Motilal handed over the presidency 
to Jawaharlal, accepted the goal of the Congress to be complete 
independence. The Congress rejected the British offer of a Round 
Table Conference and authorised the A.I.C.C. whenever it deemed 
fit, to launch a programme of civil disobedience, including non-pay- 
ment of taxes. 


Nehru, as president, championed the cause of the workers and 
peasants and criticised Gandhiji’s theory of trusteeship and pater- 
nalism “equally barren". Adverting to non-violence he said: "I take 
it, judge the issue not on moral but on practical grounds ... if the 
Congress ... comes to the conclusion that methods of violence will 
rid us of slavery, then I have no doubt that it will adopt them. 
Violence is bad, but slavery is worse". 


Yet, when on January 1, 1930, the A.I.C.C. met to select a 
working committee, the ten names proposed by Gandhiji were taken 
en bloc, the president rejecting all other amendments out of order 
on the ground that it would be unwise to select persons who had 
voted against Gandhiji’s resolution. To Subhas Bose, this went to 
prove that Nehru had become a captive of the Mahatma.!° 


When, after waiting two months, Gandhi announced his plan 
to defy the Salt Law along with a party of co-workers, Nehru was 
sceptical. But when in March Gandhiji set out on his long trek to 
the sea and enthusiasm in the country mounted, Nehru wrote: ‘Today 
the pilgrim marches onward on his long trek... The fire of a great 
resolve is in him and surpassing love of his miserable countrymen. 
And love of truth that scorches and love of freedom that inspires. 
And none that passes him can escape the spell, and men of common 
-clay feel the spark of life".!’ 


With all his agnosticism, with all his ideas about progress and 
his sympathy for the materialist conception of history, at the deepest 
level Nehru was profoundly influenced by the ideas and values 
enunciated by Gandhiji. In his Glimpses of World History written in 
the form of letters to his daughter from Naini Prison and Bareilly 
prison during his imprisonment following the Salt Satyagraha, he 
wrote . "Never do anything in secret or anything mean that you are 
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afraid, and fear is a bad thing and unworthy of you. Be brave, and 
all the rest follows".!® 


Following the death of Motial Nehru in 1931, the great void 
left in Jawaharlal’s life, writes Brecher, was filled by Gandhiji. 
"Henceforth his function of political leader merged with that of 
father figure, with a resultant attachment between Gandhi and Nehru 
that could not be destroyed by conflict on political strategy and 
tactics ... Such conflicts were indeed frequent. And their social, 
economic and political philosophies differed in certain fundamental 
respects. Yet they were tied to each other by personal bonds, as 
well as the realization ... that their’s were Complementary (emphasis 
supplied) roles. of leadership in the struggle for independence, Gandhi 
was the symbol of traditional India, capable of galvanizing the masses 
into action as no other man in Indian history ... Nehru was the 
spokesman of the radical, Westernized intelligentsia, bringing to the 
Indian scene the ideas of liberalism and socialism, the faith in science 
and the vision of a new society ... Through his association with 
Gandhi and his programme of agrarian reform he appealed to the 
masses as well". 


When on September 13, 1932, Gandhiji, then a prisoner in 
Yeravada Central Prison, Poona, announced that he wouid "fast unto 
death" because of the Communal Award of Ramsay MacDonald, 
Nehru wrote to Indira: "I am shaken up completely and I know not 
what to do ... My little world, in which he had occupied such a big 
place, shakes and totters, and there seems to be darkness and 
emptiness everywhere. Shall I not see him again? And whom shall 
I go to when I am in doubt and require wise counsel, or am afflicted 
and in sorrow and need loving comfort? What shall we all do when 
our beloved chief who inspired us and led us has gone?"!? 


When another fast came, a self-purificatory fast of 21 days 
began on May 8, 1933, Nehru was appalled. He did not understand 
the rationale. But in answer to a letter from Gandhi he wrote: "What 
can I say about matters I do not understand? I feel lost in a strange 
country where you are the only familiar landmark and I try to grope 
my way in the dark but I stumble"? 


In September 1933, shortly after Nehru’s release from prison, 
the two leaders had prolonged talks, followed by an exchange of 
letters. On September 13, Nehru wrote to Gandhi: 
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"It seems to me that if we are to improve the condition of 
the masses ... it is inevitable that vested interests in India will have 
to give up their special position and many of their privileges. The 
biggest vested interest in India is that of the British Government, 
next come the Indian princes; and others follow. We do not wish 
to injure any class or group and the divesting should be done as 
gently as possible and with every effort to avoid injury ... 


"Another aspect has to be borne in mind. The problem of 
Indian freedom cannot be separated from the vital international 
problems of the world. The present crisis in the world’s affairs is 
having its repercussions in India... Everywhere there is a conflict 
and a contest between the forces of progress and betterment of the 
masses and the forces of reaction and vested interests. We cannot 
remain silent witnesses to this titanic struggle, for it affects us 
intimately. Both on the narrower ground of our own interests and 
the wider ground of international welfare and human progress, we 
must, I feel, range ourselves with the progressive forces of the world 


Gandhiji answered on September 14: "I am also in whole-hearted 
agreement with you to say that without a material-revision of vested 
interest the condition of the masses can never be improved. I believe, 
too, though I may not go as far as you do, that before India can 
become one homogeneous entity, the Princes will have to part with 
much of their power ... Nor have I the slightest difficulty in agreeing 
with you that in these days of rapid intercommunication and a 
growing consciousness of all mankind, we must recognize that our 
nationalism must not be inconsistent with progressive internationalism 
... I can, therefore, go the whole length with you and say that ‘we 
should range ourselves with the progressive forces of the world’. 
But I know that though there is such an agreement between you 
and me in the enunciation of the ideals, there are temperamental 
differences between us ... The clearest possible definition of the goal 
and its appreciation would fail to take us there if we do not know 
and utilize the (right) means of achieving it. I have, therefore, 
concerned myself principally with the conservation of the means and 
their progressive use. I know that if we can take care of them, 
attainment of the goal is assured. I feel too that our progress towards 
the goal will be in exact proportion to the purity of our means ... 
We do not seek to coerce any. We seek to convert them. This 
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method may appear to be long, but I am convinced that it is the 
shortest".”° 


In March 1936 Jawaharlal Nehru returned to India from Swit- 
zerland following the passing away of his wife. Gandhiji prevailed 
upon and helped him to again put on "the crown of thorns’, Le., 
accept the presidentship of the Congress at the Lucknow session 
scheduled for April. This he did. Nehru had been profoundly 
influenced by this European sojourn, where he had seen the rise of 
Fascism and the climate building up for an imminent war. In India 
the British Government had come out with the Government of India 
Act of 1935. In the Congress a Socialist group had come into being. 


Nehru did his best to push forward a radical programme for 
acceptance by the Congress. And yet, when he chose his working 
Committee, a majority again consisted of the old Guard, who were 
opposed to his socialistic ideas. 


Gandhiji wrote to Agatha Harrison, whom Nehru had been 
keeping posted with the latest developments and his responses to 
them: 


"Jawaharlal’s way is not my way. I accept his ideal about land, 
etc. But I do not accept practically all of his methods. I would 
strain every nerve to prevent a class war. So would he, I expect, 
but he does not believe it to be possible to avoid it ... But though 
Jawaharlal is extreme in his presentation of his methods, he is sober 
in action ... Jawaharlal will accept the decisions of the majority of 
his colleagues. For a man of his temperament this is most difficult 
... Whatever he does he will do it nobly. Though the gulf between 
us ... has undoubtedly widened we have never been so near each 
other in heart as we perhaps are today". 


To Nehru he wrote on May 12: "I am not guilty of ‘supporting 
a system which involves a continuous and devastating class war’ or 
expressing approval of systems based essentially on himsa or of 
criticizing and condemning people for more for less minor faults 
and praising others who are guilty of far more important failings’... 
I have already admitted that my method of dealing with things is 
different from yours as I see iti 


In an interview on August 8, 1936 Gandhiji further clarified 
his position in regard to Nehru’s socialist programme: "What is he 
doing today with which I cannot sympathise? His enunciation of 
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scientific socialism does not jar on me ... To say that he favours 
Russian Communism is a travesty of truth. He says it is good for 
Russia ... He does not say that there must be class war, though he 
thinks it may be inevitable; and only recently he declared emphatically 
that there should be no confiscation without compensation ... Never- 
theless there are differences of method ... I would not present the 
same things in the same way. Certain methods I adopted Jawaharlal 
would not adopt”. 


In the elections held under the Act of 1935 the Congress 
swept the polls in most provinces and after a gruelling debate on 
the desirability or otherwise of accepting office, decided to do so, 
Nehru remaining irreconcilably opposed to the course. The Ministries 
assumed office on August 1, 1937. In a message for the day, Jawaharlal 
Nehru said: 


"I trust that as an earnest of his sympathy and goodwill every 
Indian who stands for India’s freedom will wear khadi, the very of 


our freedom, and will display and honour the National Flag"”” 


Gandhiji Wrote to Him: 


"Your calling khadi ‘livery of freedom, will live as long as we 
speak the English language in India. It needs a first-class poet to 
translate into Hindi the whole of the thought behind that enchanting 
phrase”. 

Another contentious situation arose in November 1937 over a 
resolution passed by the A.I.C.C. at Calcutta condemning the ruthless 
policy of repression in Mysore and appealing to the people of India 
"to give all support and encouragement to the people of Mysore, 
in their struggle." 


Gandhiji described the resolution offensive and ultra vires of 
an earlier resolution passed by the Congress at Lucknow regarding 
non-interference in Indian states. 


The meeting had been presided over by Nehru and he tock 
the criticism personally and wrote strongly to Gandhiji defending 
the resolution. 


"The A.I.C.C. is at complete liberty to consider a resolution 
which may go contrary to a pvevious resolution passed by itself. I 
cannot understand how the legal phrase, ultra vires, can be made 
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to apply ... You have ensured the A.I.C.C. and me for the course 
pursued." 


In the spring of 1938 Nehru decided on a trip to Europe to 
get out of the mood and to freshen up. Conveying the decision to 
Gandhiji he wrote in April: "I have felt out of place and a misfit." 


On April 25 Gandhii wrote to him: "... It hurts me that, at 
this very critical juncture in our history, we do not seem to see eye 
to eye on important matters. I can’t tell you how positively lonely 
I feel to know that nowadays I can’t carry you with me. I know 
that you would do much for affection. But in matters of state there 
can be no surrender to affection when the intellect rebels. My regard 
for you is deeper for your revolt. But that only intensifies the grief 
of loneliness." 


During the second World War the Congress continued to 
demand from the British Government a clear declaration of its war 
aims and a national Government so that it could mobilize the country 
for war. The British remained unmoved and rejected the offer of 
cooperation. There followed the Individual Civil Disobedience, which 
proceeded from the presupposition that war must be resisted on 
grounds of non-violence. Non-violence also demanded that the move- 
ment be conducted in such a way that no embarassment was caused 
to the war effort. When the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbour, the 
threat to India became accentuated. 


The Working Committee on December 30, 1941 passed a 
resolution saying that "only a free and independant India can be in 
a position to undertake the defence of the country," which suggested 
that Congress opposition to war effort need not be on the basis of 
non-violence alone. Gandhiji thereupon withdrew from the leadership. 


Speaking at the A.I.C.C. meeting on January 15, 1942 he said: 
"Somebody suggested) that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and I are 
estranged. This is baseless. Jawaharlal has been resisting me ever 
since he fell into my net. You cannot divide water by repeatedly 
striking it with a stick ... I have always said that not Rajaji, not 
Sardar Vallabhai, but Jawaharlal will be my successor. He says 
whatever is uppermost in his mind, but he always does what I want. 
When I am gone he will do what I am doing now. Then he will 
speak my language too ... He fights with me because I am there. 
Whom will he fight when I am gone?" 
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Nehru was equally vehement in denying any suggestion of a 
split: "There has been none and there can be no break with him, 
for he represents the mind and heart of our people as no one else 
can."*4 When the threat of Japanese loomed large towards April 
1942, J.N. advocated guerrilla warfare. Gandhiji, when asked to 
comment, wrote: 


"He (Jawaharlal) has never accepted my method in its entirety. 
He has frankly critised it, and yet he has faithfully carried out the 
Congress policy largely influenced, when it was not solely directed, 
by me. Those like Sardar who have followed me without question 
cannot be called heirs... And have I not said that when I am gone 
he will shed the differences he often declares he has with me? I 
am sorry he has developed fancy for guerrilla warfare. But I have 
no doubt that it will be nine days’ wonder. It will take no effect."> 


A great deal is made of the differences of outlook between 
the two leaders. Whether and to what extent Jawaharlal Nehru was 
guided by Gandhian presuppositions and principles in formulating 
free India’s domestic and foreign policies is a large question and 
quite beyond the scope of this paper. But the following from 
Gandhiji’s letter to Nehru of November 13, 1945 will be found of 
interest: 


".. The talks we had yesterday have given me the impression 
that there is not such difference in our outlooks or the way we 
understand things. I want to tell you how I have understood you. 
If there is any difference you will let me know. 


1. The crucial question according to you is how to ensure 
man’s mental, economic, political and moral development. 
That is my position too. 


2. And in doing so every individual should have equal right 
and opportunity. 


3. From this point of view there should be equality between 
villages and cities. And therefore their food, and drink, 
their way of life, their dress and their habits should be 
the same. If such a condition is to be brought about people 
should produce their own cloth and food build their own 
houses. So also they should produce their own water and 
electricity. 
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4. Man is not born to live in the jungle; he is born to live 
in society, If we are to make sure that one person does 
not ride on another’s back, the unit should be an ideal 
village or a social group which will be self-sufficient, but 
the members of which will be interdependent. This con- 
ception will bring about a change in human relationship 
all over the world. 


The differences between the two leaders were thus not really 
over fundamentals - the well-being of all, purity of means and 
truthfullness in one’s dealings - they were only of emphasis, with 
Nehru advocating a large role for machine production than Gandhiji 
thought conducive to a non-violent social order. In practice the two 
complemented each other. 


Pyarelalji narrated a touching incident to me after Bapu’s 
cremation. After Bapu’s assassination, Mountbatten wanted Gandhiji’s 
body to be embalmed and kept for a week to allow people from 
far and near to come for the Mahatma’s Darshan. Pyarelalji opposed 
the suggestion because he felt sure that Babu would not have 
approved of it. Jawaharlalji was listening to the discussion. He 
suddenly started getting up and then sat down. With a wan smile 
he said "I thought I will go and ask Bapu. But we can take our 
problems to him no more." 


So, on that fateful 30, 1948, when Gandhiji fell to an assassin’s 
bullet Jawaharlal found the darkness and the loneliness unbearable. 
There was "darkness everywhere". He lamented: "We will not run 
to him for advice and seek solace from him, and that is a terrible 
blow, not to me only but to millions and millions in this country.">’ 


These words, coming straight from a stricken heart sum up 
the relationship between the two great sons of India.[_] 


THE ‘DISCOVERY’ OF INDIA 
BY GANDHI AND NEHRU: 
COMPLEMENTARITY IN VISION 


K. CHELLAPPAN 


Though only Nehru has explicity written a book on the discovery 
of India, Gandhiji also could be said to have discovered India - as 
well as helped Nehru discover India in his own way. Both rediscovered 
the spirit of India - and thereby helped India to regain its freedom 
which is its true identity and paved the path for its future progress. 
There were significant similarities in their interpretation of India’s 
past and present and their vision of its future. 


Both Nehru and Gandhi believed in the continuity of Indian 
history 2s well as its unity in deversity. Nehru’s Discovery of india 
is a testament of his faith in both, particularly in the continuity of 
the Indian tradition and history. Nehru is proud of "that great 
inheritance that has been, and is ours, and I am conscious that I 
too, like all of us, am a link in that untroken chain which goes 
back to the dawn of history in the immemorial past of India". 
[EN,37-8] His Autobiography also refers to it: "Though she had 
travelled and gathered much wisdom on the way, and trafficked with 
strangers and added them to her own hig family, and witnessed days 
of glory and of decay, and suffered humiliation and terrible sorrow, 
and seen many a strange sight; but throughoui her long journey she 
had clung to her immemorial culiure, drawn strength and vitality 
from it, and shared it with other lands." (AA. p. 429) 


It is this unity and continuity in the history of India parallel 
to the unity and history of his self that is brought out more elaborately 
in The Discovery of India. whereas in his Preface he refers to “rather 
some past self of mine which had already joined that long succession 
of other selves that existed for a while and faded away, leaving only 
a memory behind.” The book as such speaks of a similar continuity 
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in the labyrinthine ways of Indian history, and its great achievement 
is the discovery of unity in Indian History. The Discovery has also 
a dialectical movement in so far as it constantly juxtaposes the 
present with the past and a cyclical structure, the Ahmednagar Fort 
being the unifying factor. In fact the Ahmednagar Fort becomes a 
symbol of the persistence of the past in the present. The very 
beginning like that of Tintern Abbey lines speaks of a return to the 
past; "It is more than twenty months since we were brought here, 
more than twenty months of my ninth term of imprisonment."(DOI, 
p. 1) and the description follows of the waxing and waning of the 
moon, and the syntax shows the recurrence as the rhythm of life. 
But his vision of things is not deterministic vision and nature 
symbolises to man the ability for resurrection through repetition. 
"The moon, ever a companion to me in prison, has grown more 
friendly with closer acquaintance, a reminder of the loveliness of 
this world, of the waxing and waning of life, of light following 
darkness, of death and resurrection following each other in terminable 
succession. Ever changing, yet ever the same, I have watched it in 
its different phases and its many moods in the evening, as the 
shadows lengthen, in the still hours of the night, and when the 
breath and whisper of dawn bring promise of the coming day." (DOI, 
p. 1) These sentences enact the joyous rhythm of life which of 
course passes through and absorbs death. Time seems to be almost 
a character in Prison which is an image of India in fetters though 
it is time which seems to have frozen and come to a stop. But, 
Nehru discovers the source of vitality in the past itself unlike Nirad 
C. Choudhri, who cannot have a liberating view of Indian history. 
Liberation from time is possible only if we accept it and if An 
Autobiography speaks of the liberation in life as. acceptance of life, 
The Discovery of India indicates the possibilities of freedom for India 
embedded in its very past. Both works point to a liberation to a 
greater self - of which Mahatma and India are the two symbols. 


Mahatma Gandhi also had a similar dynamic view of India’s 
past. He also did not like the evils of the frozen past, such as 
untouchability and his whole philosophy was based on a creative 
intrepretation of the Bhagaved Gita. He not only evolved the strategy 
of non-cooperation as a kind of profound action based on the ancient 
Indian thought but also forged his very concept of Ahimsa based 
on the Indian epics such as the Ramayana. His non-cooperation or 
Satyagraha was a natural application of his basic doctrine to the 
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field of politics. Nehru himself acknowledged the fact that Mahatma’s 
emphasis on right means had something to do with Indian philosophy 
which is basically ethical. Both were against any God which degraded 
man whereas Nehru said that he cannot talk to a hungry man about 
God, Gandhi said,"I dare not take before them the message of God. 
I may as well place before the dog over there the message of God 
as before those hungry millions who have no lustre in their eyes 
and whose only God is their bread. I can take before them a message 
of God only by taking the message of sacred work before them. It 
is good enough to talk of God whilst we are sitting here after a 
nice breakfast and looking forward to a nicer luncheon, but how 
am I to talk of god to the millions who have to go without two 
meals a day? To them God can only appear as bread the butter." 
(GR, 123) 


Eventhough Nehru believed in some sort of Advaita, he ul- 
timately saw India only as a kind of Bhraman, and he also referred 
to India ‘as a myth and an idea’ and he wanted to identify himself 
with every inch of the Indian soil and the Indian people. The poetry 
of India-thrilled the poet in Nehru whereas the Mahatma silently 
admired its spiritual strength, but both believed that the real India 
was in the masses, in the villages. According to Gandhiyji, "the 
pilgrimage to Swaraj is a painful climb. It requires attention to 
details. It means vast organising ability, it means penetration into 
the vilages solely for the service of the villagers. In other words, it 
means national education - education of the masses.” (WU, 147) 
While talking of Buddhism also he said: "If historical records are 
correct, the blind Brahmins of that period rejected his reform because 
they were selfish. But the masses were not philosophers who whiled 
away their time in philosophizing. They were philosophers in action, 
they had robust common sense and so they brushed aside the beast 
in the Brahmins, that is to say, selfishness, and they had no hesitation 
in recognizing in Buddha the true exponent of their own faith. And 
so, being myself also one of the masses living in their midst, I found 
that Buddhism is nothing but Hinduism reduced to practice in terms 
of the masses.” (GR, 87) 


Similarly Nehru also had faith only in the masses of India as 
custodians of the spirit of India. He said: "But for me it was a real 
voyage of discovery, and, while I was always painfully conscious of 
the failings and weaknesses of my people, I found in India’s countryfolk 
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something, difficult to define, which attracted me. That something 
I had missed in our middle classes," (DOI 157) and he equated 
India with the common people of India. "The mountains and the 
rivers of India, and the forests and the broad fields, which gave us 
food, were all dear to us, but what counted ultimately were the 
people of India, people like them and me, who were spread out all 
over this vast land. Bharat Mata, Mother India, was essentially these 
millions of people, and victory to her meant victory to these people." 
(DOI, 60) That is why even after he died he wanted his ashes to 
be carried high up into the air in an aeroplane and scattered from 
that height over the fields where the peasants of India toil, so that 
they might mingle with the dust and soil of India and become 
indistinguishable part of India. The discovery of India, to both Gandhi 
and Nehru was discovery of the people of India, their spiritual 
strength. But Gandhi became the uncommon symbol of the common 
man whereas Nehru identified himself, though from above, with the 
common man. 


While discovering India, Gandhi and Nehru did not accept 
the modern Western civilisation. But Gandhi was, toially against the 
comforts provided by the Industrial revolution because in it, ‘wealth 
accumulates but men decay.’ Talking of modern civilisation Gandhiji 
says: "Men will not need the use of their hands and feet. They will 
press a button, and they will have their clothing by their side. They 
will press another button, and they will have their newspaper; a 
third, and a motor-car will be waiting for them. They will have a 
variety of delicately dished-up food. Everything wili be done by 
machine. Formerly, when people wanted to fight with one another, 
they measured between them their bodily strength; now it is possible 
to take away thousands of lives by one man working behind a gun 
from a hill. This is civilization. Formerly, men worked in the open 
air only as much as they liked. Now thousands of workmen meet 
together and for the sake of maintenance work in factories or mines. 
Their condition is worse than that of beasts. They are obliged to 
work, at the risk of their lives, at most dangerous occupations, for 
the sake of millionaires. Formerly, men were made slaves under 
physical compulsion. Now they are enslaved by temptation of money 
and of the luxuries that money can buy. There are now diseases of 
which people never dreamt before, and an army of doctors is engaged 
in finding out their cures, and so hospitals have increased. This is 
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a test of civilisation," (GR, 11-12) and he adds that civilisation seeks 
to increase bodily comforts, and it fails miserably even in doing so. 


This civilisation is irreligion, and it has taken such a hold on 
the people in Europe that those who are in it appear to be half 
mad. This civilisation is such that one has only to be patient and 
it will be self-destroyed.” (GR, 12-13) 


Gandhi contrasts this way of life with the ancient Indian way: 
"we have managed with the same kind of plough as existed thousands 
of years ago. We have retained the same kind of cottages that we 
had in former times and our indigenous education remains the same 
as before. We have had no system of life-corroding competition. 
Each followed his own occupation or trade and charged a regulation 
wage. It was not that we did not know how to invent machinery, 
but our forefathers knew that, if we set our hearts after such things, 
we would become slaves and lose our moral fibre. They, therefore, 
after due deliberation decided that we should only do what we could 
with our hands and feet. They saw that our real happiness and 
health consisted in a proper use of our hands and feet. They further 
reasoned that large cities were a snare and a useless. encumbrance 
and that people would not be happy in them, that there would be 
gangs of thieves and robbers, prostitution and vice flourishing in 
them and that poor men would be robbed by rich men. They were, 
therefore, satisfied with small villages. They saw that kings and their 
swords were inferior to the sword of ethics, and they, therefore, 
held the sovereigns of the earth to be inferior to the rishis and the 
Fakirs. A nation with a constitution like this is fitter to teach others 
than to learn from others." (GR, 15) 


It is this moral basis of Indian civilisation which made Gandhiji 
divest himself of every inch of clothing he decently could. But he 
does not want the world to have ‘Loin-cloth civilisation.’ But in so 
far as the loin-cloth also spells simplicity let it represent Indian 
civilization." (GR, 121) 


But Nehru had a different perception about science and tech- 
nology. Whereas Gandhiji’s approach was religious, Nehru advocated 
a more scientific method. According to ‘him, "The three fundamental 
requirements of India, if she is to develop industrially and otherwise, 
are a heavy engineering and machine-making industry, scientific 
research institutes, and electric power." (DOI, 410) Unlike Gandhiji, 
he believed that "Indian civilisation achieved much that it was aiming 
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at, but in that very achievement, life began to fade away, for it is 
too dynamic to exist for long in a rigid, unchanging environment" 
(DOI, 506) and he added, "The very thing India lacked, the modern 
West possessed and possessed to excess. It had the dynamic outlook. 
It was engrossed in the changing world, caring little for ultimate 
principles, the unchanging, the universal. It paid little attention to 
duties and obligations and empahsized rights. It was active, aggressive, 
acquisitive, seeking power and domination, living in the present and 
ignoring the future consequences of its actions. Because it was 
dynamic, it was progressive and full of life, but that life was a 
fevered one and the temperature kept on rising progressively.” (DOT, 
506). That means that even Nehru did not accept the Western way 
completely. "If Indian civilization went to seed because it became 
static, self-absorbed and inclined to narcissism, the civilisation of the 
modern West, with all its great and manifold achievements, does 
not appear to have been a conspicuous success or to have thus far 
solved the basic problems of life. Conflict is inherent in it and 
periodically it indulges in self-destruction on a colossal scale. It 
seems to lack something to give it stability, some basic principles 
to give meaning to life though what these are I cannot say. Yet 
because it is dynamic and full of life and curiosity, there is hope 
for it." (DOI, 506-7). 

That is why he wanted to synthesise both, the scientific: mode 
of the West with the spiritual, ethical base of the East. He said: 
"The scientific approach and temper are, or should be, a way of 
life, a process of thinking, a method of acting and associating with 
our fellowmen.” (DOI, 512) But he also believed that there are more 
things in the universe than science can ever understand or unravel. 
That made him conclude. "It is therefore with the temper and 
approach of science, allied to philosophy, and with reference for all 
that lies beyond, that we must face life. Thus we may develop an 
integral vision of life which embraces in its wide scope that past 
and the present, with all their heights and depths, and look with 
serenity towards the future." (DOI, 514). 

To conclude, both Gandhi and Nehru believed in the people 
of India and envisioned a future based on its past. But whereas 
Gandhi wanted India to seek the lamp inward, Nehru wanted India 
not only to rediscover its vital past, but to destroy the dead wood 
of that past. He also felt that, "We have to make our own all the 
achievements of the human race and join up with others in the 
exciting adventure of man, more exciting today perhaps than in 
earlier ages, realizing that this has ceased to be governed by national 
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boundaries or old divisions and is common to the race of man 
everywhere.” (DOI, 510). But that does not mean that Nehru believed 
that this spirit of expansion was not Indian, because, he adds, this 
only means developing "afresh that dynamic outlook and spirit of 
adventure which distinguished those of our race who, in ages past, 
built our house on these strong and enduring foundations." (DOI, 
510) 


The search for India is also a search for truth for both: though 
the concept of truth is absolute in Gandhi, it is more existential, 
though dynamic in Nehru. But Gandhi also was not blind to the 
need for opening our windows, though we should stand erect on 
our own soil. "I do not want my house to be walled in on all sides 
and my windows to be stuffed. I want the cultures of all the lands 
to be blown about my house as freely as possible. But I refuse to 
be blown off my feet by any." (GR, 64) 


Both had an ethical consciousness: whereas Nehru’s ethics was 
inspired by his belief in Man, Gandhi believed in Man, because he 
was ethical. One believed in an ethics without God: for the other, 
ethics or truth was God himself. Both sought the truth: but the 
Gandhian approach was more religious, whereas Nehru’s was more 
scientific but both wanted to elevate Man through Truth. Finally 
India provided an image for truth, which both sought and found , 
though in different ways, just as the India which they discovered 
and enriched was also similar though not indentical. 
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GANDHI AND NEHRU: 
IDENTITY AND DIFFERENCE 


RAM JEE SINGH 


I 


"While the moon shone we Gid not see the candle, so doth 
the greater glory dim the less." The above dictum of Shakespheare 
made elsewhere is not fully valid for estimation of Nehru’s personality 
vis a vis Gandhi. Nehru shines mostly through his own light. True, 
Nehru is not the Mahatma, nor even a substitute for him, but neither 
is he a carbon-copy, far less a caricature of him. Besides, neither 
of them can be studied fully either in a piece-meal manner or in 
utter isolation of each other. They are two shining emeralds of the 
same rosary. 


Hence, the much publicised correspondence, ! depicting the 
polar differences between their respective views, has been rather 
over-played. Nevertheless, this becomes the most crucial event in 
view of Gandhi’s public document called Hind Swaraj written as 
early as in 1909 and his Last Testament handed over to the Secretary 
of the Indian National Congress on the forenoon of 30th January 
1948.” A_ significant section of politicians and intellectuals, and 
common men still think that Nehru has largely followed the Gandhian 
legacy of nationalism, secularism, humanism, socialism and democracy. 
After the old stalwarts of the Congress like Tilak, Gokhale, Phiroz 
Shah Mehta, Motilal and others were not on the Congress scene, 
those that came around Gandhiji, were Raja Gopalachari, Nehru, 
Patel, Azad, Rajendra Prasad, Kripalani, Sarojini Naidu and Subhas 
Bose but none but Nehru could follow him in the proper perspective 
and therefore Gandhiji had reposed a deep trust in him. Gandhiji 
was a keen student of human nature. To him a man like Jawaharlal 
was rare, his purity well fitting his definition of a man of sterling 
character, fearless and highly cultured. Nehru had no match in the 
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galaxy of workers that were picked up by Gandhiji in the twenties. 
Nehru was never ourdened with that commodity, greed; he was 
as free as a bird. He was "jawahar" the jewel in the eyes of the 
youth as he captivated them by his fight, dash and sacrifice. A 
prince by birth and a giant among intellectuals he never looked 
down upon anybody, always giving everybody an equality with him 
and his respect. Hence though Gandhiji sometimes differed from 
Nehru’s line, he admired his openness. For example, at the Madras 
Session of the Indian National Congress in 1927, Nehru moved a 
resolution demanding complete Independence which was passed 
almost unanimously. But Gandhi could nct appreciate the resolution 
and called it "hastily conceived and thoughtlessly passed *~, "3 the same 
resolution, which had been brought a year before. He was very much 
hurt when he knew that his firebrand had joined the "Republican 
Army" and he wrote "Your plunging into the Republican Army was 
a hasty step."’, as if he was losing faith in non-violence. Gandhi 
went to the extent of asking him "please form a disciplined party". 

However, with his characteristic fearlessness, Nehru reminded 
Gandhiji of his own breach of discipline. "May I remind you that 
you are a member of tie Working Committee and it is an extraordinary 
thing for a member on the morrow of the Congress to criticise and 
run down the Congress and its principal resolutions." He went further, 
"I Hope you will agree .... with me that it is not healthy politics for 
any organisation to subordinate its own definite opinion on a public 
issue out of personal regards only".° The very idea of accepting the 
goal of Dominion Status for a national organisation suffocated and 
strangled him. This is real Jawaharlal. Gandhiji never got such a 
stern reply. Gandhi was also upset and said: "Though I was beginning 
to detect some differences in view point between you and me, I 
had no notion whatsoever of the terrible extent of these differences.... 
The differences between you and me, appear to me to be vast and 
radical that there seems to be no meeting ground between us. I 
cannot conceal from you my grief that I should lose a comrade so 
valiant, so faithful, so able and so honest as you have always been 
but in serving a cause, comradeships have got to be sacrificed...” 
Gandhi if even suggested to him a dignified way of unfurling his 
banner.” Nehru was also shocked and in order to avoid a 
misunderstanding wrote back: "No one has moved me and inspired 
me more than you and I can never forget your exceeding kindness 
to me." Nehru never thought that disagreement is either disrespect 
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or revolt against all issues. He therefore reiterated: "There can be 
‘no question of our personal relations suffering." And to further 
soften he said: "But even in the wider sphere am I not your child 
in politics, though perhaps a truant and errant child?!° The master 
was perhaps also moved and began to take renewed interest in him. 
After all "mutual forbearance is non-violence. But if conviction is 
there, the rest will follow.!! It may be asked why Gandhiji took 
such an exception to the resolution on full Independence and again 
took a long time to reconcile himself to it. Gandhi more than 
anybody else knew men. "Mere brave speech without action is letting 
off useless steam.""“ He said: "Whether it was Dominion Status 
or Independence, a proper sanction would be necessary if the national 
demand was to be endorsed... " If then, we are sure of the sanction, 
we need not worry, whether swaraj is otherwise spelt Dominion 
Status or Independence, if we have the sanction to back it. Inde- 
pendence can easily become a farce, if it lacks sariction."'3 Hence 
Gandhi’s objection was governed more by practical consideration, 
as to whether the resolution had people’s real sanction or was it 
merely an idle play on words. Unless the people show their prepared- 
ness, such a resolution was naturally hasty and this would mean loss 
of credibility of the leaders. And on the other hand Nehru bowed 
before the Mahatma because he knew well that " he was a leader 
who could lead this country to victory and freedom."*. Nehru did 
not like many of Gandhi’s writings in Hind Swaraj, yet he felt that 
Gandhi was and is infinetly greater than his little books. He 
said:"Above everything I admire action and daring and courage and 
I found them all in you in superlative degree..."I felt instinctively 
that however much I did disagree with you, your great personality 
and your possession of these qualities would carry us to our goal." 
Again, this is no sychophancy but his unsullied purity and un- 
quenchable faith. 


When he defied Gandhiji, his defiance had become a duty. It 
was also in the best tradition of democracy as democracy implies 
dissent. And since he was a true democrat, he could not but be 
non-violent, "Non-violence presupposes ability to strike,""” and it is 
the supreme virtue of the brave. ’ The path of true non-violence 
requires much more courage than violence. Cowardice is wholly 
inconsistent with non-violence.!? From this perspective, we can find 
traits of true non-violence in Nehru’s temperament, The degree of 
non-violence attained is proportional to the degree of bravery 
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evolved not at the heat of a particular moment but for all times. 
He who has not overcome all fear cannot practice ahimsa. to 
perfection. Even Nehru exhorts people:"Follow our great leader 
Mahatma Gandhi and be true to the Congress. Be efficient, organised 
and, above all remember the Charkha and non-violence.” During 
the non-cooperation movement, he called all the youth to join it. 
He became, therefore, the embodiment of truth and purity, which 
knew no secrecy and no hypocrisy. Even Gandhiji was influenced 
by his dynamism in thought and he said to him. "I am quite of your 
opinion that some day we shall have to start an intensive movement 
without the rich people and without the vocal educated cog 
Gandhi approvingly testifies to Jawaharlal’s socialistic ideals: 
confirmed socialist, he (Nehru) wants for his country what only i 
country can manage."”*, When Nehru realised that the theory of Khadi 
movement is that of bread-labour, he spearheaded the foreign cloth 
boycott resolution and got it passed in the Madras Congress. He 
believed that man depending upon others for essentials can hardly 
be spright, straight, frank and sincere. He becomes a veritable snob, 
and showy, nurturing untruth and cowardice, while Gandhiji was 
apprehensive of even mentioning indigenous mill-cloth, Nehru had 
no such reservations and he reiterated boycotting foreign cloth and 
adopt handspun and hand-woven Khadi. Hence Jawaharlal tried to 
work to the letter and spirit of Gandhi’s instruction, even at the 
cost of his health. So Gandhi says: "I have always believed you to 
be above undue pressure. I have always honoured your resistance. 
It has always been honourable. Resist me always when my suggestion 
does not appeal to > your head or heart. I shall not love you the less 
for that resistance.” However, when the press, especially the British, 
tried to be insinuate Jawaharlal to be disloyal to him, Gandhi 
declared that Jawaharlal was "pulled up more than once by me” but 
no man had "more scrupulously carried out my suggestions without 
demur.” 


This is no wonder that Gandhi not only managed to place the 
crown of the Congress President in 1929 on Nehru but also declared 
him to be his political heir. He indentified Nehru with him: "And 
those who know that the relations that subsist between Jawaharlal 
and me, know that his being in the chair is as good as my being 
in it.” Gandhi had realised a hiatus between the new and old 
generation and he was convinced that "older men have had their 
innings. The battle of the future has to be fought by younger men 
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and women. And it is but natural that they are led by one of 
themselves." 


With this rationality in the background, Gandhi boldly said 
that by his bravery, determination, application, integrity and grit, 
Jawaharlal has captivated the imagination of the youth cf the land. 
Besides, with his singular devotion to the work as Congress secretary, 
he satisfied all his leaders as to his ability and sincerity. His close 
acquaintance with Evropean politics was also a great asset in enabling 
him to assess the Indian."*” In bravery, Jawaharlal was not to be 
surpassed. "Who can excel him in the love of the country?" quipped 
Gandhiji. Some said that he was rash and impetuous. To this Gandhi 
said: "This quality is an additional qualification at the present moment. 
And if he has the dash and rashness of a warrior, he has also the 
prudence of the statesman. A lover of discipline, he has shown 
himself to be capable to rigidly submitting to it even where it has 
seemed irksome. He is undoubtedly an extremist, thinking far ahead 
of his sorroundings. But he is humble and practical not to force 
the pace to the breaking point. He is pure as the crystal, he is 
truthful beyond suspicion." And he concludes: The nation is safe in 
his hands. "* He goes further: "He (Jawaharlal) is fearless. yet 
gentle, being a stranger to weakness and weakening difficulties, 
detects weakness in a flash: having no diplomacy about him, hates 
diplomatic language and insists upon going straight to the point. 
And I consider myself to be in advance of him in idealism, he 
returns the compliment by dismissing my claim. I honour him and, 
therefore, share the wish energetically expressed by so many friends, 
that Jawaharlal should be with me to keep me on the straight path 
and to serve as my dictionary of reference in case of doubt."”” 
Gaudhi had many other reasons for projecting Nehru on the national 
scene. For example, he thought that the success of the national 
movement and national reconstruction depended on the sacrifices 
of the younger generation. And Nehru symbolised their aspirations. 
Hence to ex‘ol him to the post of Congress President is to establish 
a rapport with the millions of young men and women,” Speaking 
beiore a congregation of students, Gandhi said: "It is seldom that 
we get a young captain like Jawaharlal as President. There are many 
youngmen but I have not met a youngman like him." Commenting 
on the Presidential speech delivered by Nehru. Gandhi was so much 
enamoured that he said: "Jawaharlai has really proved to be the 
jewel (Jawahar) of India. Every sentence of his speech reflects the 
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glamour of his soul.’>! Even a week before his death, Gandhi while 
eulogising the compassionate heart of Nehru in inviting some refugees 
to live in his residence, Gandhi said: "Nehru gives up his sleep and 
comiorts for others. Nehru had many other rare qualities. He was 
above caste, communal and regional considerations. Hence all sections 
of people, including Muslims and Christians had reposed their 
confidence in him. He was dynamic but liberal in thought. Gandhi 
had significantly said: "Jawahar says that he does not understand 
my idiom and language. Even if it be true, there is no barrier in 
the unity of heart. And I know that after I am dead, Jawaharlal 
will speak my language." "32 Such was the great confidence of Gandhi 
in him. We can call it affection or attachment but it was so. 


After Gandhi’s demise, Nehru continued Gandhi’s crusade 
against imperialiam, colonialism and racism in the world even at the 
cost of his narrow ‘national self-interest’. Similarly Nehru’s theory 
of non-alignment is an extension and application of the principle of: 
non-violence in the field of international relations. Through his 
movement of non-alignment, he saved the world from catastrophe. 
World war was inevitable; and if India could have joined any of the 
miiitary blocks, because of its size and situation. The idea of the 
"Third Force" was not based on military prowess and power but on 
"moral strength" and impartial leadership, as in the cases of Korea, 
Indo-China, French, Vietnamese, Laotian and the Cambodian wars. 
His tactful opposition to the blatant aggression partially led to the 
retreat of Franco-British-Israeli forces. The history of West Asia 
would have been different had Nehru’s plan for a Federal constitution 
with an Arab majority and autonomous regions including an Isralie 
sub-state for Palestenians would have been accepted. While the US. 
and the Western countries wanted partition, U.S.S.R. advocated a 
unitary state. Both were wrong. Similarly, Nehru’s tenacious and 
consistent advocacy for Peking’s admission into U.N. was in the 
interest of world-peace. Later U.S., the arch-enemy of China made 
up its relations with Mao. Nehru’s disapproval of the military pacts 
or aid also arose from his concern for world-peace. Even if he 
gratefully accepted the Anglo-American offers of military supplies 
at the time of Chinese invasion, he never joined any military pact 
nor accepted the nuclear umbrella. He said: "At a moment of crisis 
our peaceful and friendly efforts might make a difference and avert 
the crisis."°° This is not the Third Block or a Third Force but the 
Third Area, as an Area of Peace which does not want war, works 
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for peace in a positive way, and believes in Co-operation." The 
growing popularity of NAM and its recognition even by super-powers 
has vindicated Nehru’s insight. He was opposed to ideological crusades 
which leads to cold war. He said: "A shooting war, is, of course, 
very disastrous but a cold war is more degrading.""*~ Nehru’s initiative 
towards the case of disarmament can be traced back to 1948 when 
Nehru extended his sympathetic support to U.S.S.R.’s appeal for the 
prevention of Nuclear weapons. He moved a resolution in U.N.General 
Assembly in 1953 and he succeeded in setting up a five power 
Sub-committee by the Disarmament Commission. In 1954, he took 
the initiative to organise the South East Asian Countries’ conference 
at Colombo for demanding abandonment of the atom bomb. In 1954, 
the ban against multimegaton thermonuclear bomb in the Bikini 
Atoll was spearheaded by Nehru. In May 1954, he had made an 
appeal to the powers concerned to chalk out effective means to 
utilise atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 


He also sought the co-operation of Afro-Asian nations to break 
the barriers towards disarmament. In 1955, Bandung-Conference 
included "disarmament and _ prohibition of the production, 
experimentation and use of nuclear and thermonuclear weapons of 
war" in its final communique. In 1957, a resolution was passed in 
the Lok Sabha (22.5.57) requesting all the Powers concerned to take 
initiative or agree to the suspension of their test explosions. Thus 
India®’ led an upsurge of concern against nuclear weapons under 
Nehru from the very beginning. Addressing the U.N.General Assembly 
on "The Scourge of War" and War, Peace and Disarmament” to 
the General Conference of the UNESCO on "A world of unreality””” 
and to the closed session of the Asian-African conference on "World 
Peace and Co-operation”! and Peaceful Co-existence” Bandung, 
and on "The concept of Panchsheel® in the name of the Gandhian 
principle to the Loksabha, are sufficient proofs of his allegiance to 
the principle of non-violence in world affairs. Nehru beautifully said, 
talking over to the Voice of America: "Tortured humanity hungers 
for real peace," Mahatma Gandhi made an outstanding contribution 
not only to the freedom of India but to that of world Peace." 


Il 


Though there is a deep personal bond and a spiritual unity 
between Gandhi and Nehru, we cannot ignore some of their vital 
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temperamental and ideological differences. Both are cosmopolitan, 
and humanist, sensitive to the suffering of the weaker sections of 
society; and secular and democratic in the broad senses of these 
terms. Yet they differed not only in their approaches regarding the 
models of economic and political structures but also in their 
philosophies of history and civilization affecting their respective 
life-styles. Gandhi’s "seminal book".4 Hind Swaraj has been acclaimed 
as the "gospel of heroic love", and resembled the spiritual exercises 
of the Ignatius Loyola. According to Roy Walker, "there has been 
nothing essentially new in Gandhi’s thoughts after he wrote Hind 
Swaraj' ‘46 This is also confirmed by Gandhi himself: Being dis- 
enchanted with the materialistic and mechanistic life of the west, 
there is a yearning in Hind Swaraj to return to the “unpolluted", 
"uncontaminated", "uncorrupted" Indian matrix, and to cling to the 
old civilization even as a child clings to the mother’s breast. While 
his Autobiography is an experiment with truth, in Hind Swaraj, he 
found his mission of life and the vision of society, which sustained 
him through the many ups and downs in his life. Even his last 
Testament which is his last public document confirms the spirit of 
Hind Swaraj. 


Compared to this insistence on the Swarajist world-view by 
Gandhi, Nehru’s ides and ideologies are generally marked by the 
"variety of his interests and his love for words."*® Committed to 
politics, which expanded from an intense commitment to the freedom 
and modernization of his country to an acceptance of the imperative 
of world peace, Nehru was an outstanding man of letters and not 
just a professional politician. He treated everything important and 
even the insignificant with equal zest and with the same amount of 
concern, - from the crisis of war to the treatment of monkeys in 
an aircraft or the establishment of an archachidarium or planetarium. 
Hence he had a general humanisitic vision but not a gestaltist 
overview like Gandhi, from dietics to dialecties, from technology to 
ecology, from politics to economics. Whatever Nehru’s world-view 
was it was limited to his interests and situations. Being very sensitive 
by temperament, Nehru was so much dazzled by the growth of 
science and technology and general approaches of western civilization 
that he could neither look to its defects nor appreciate the time-tested 
Indian culture. No doubt Nehru shows extravagance of love to India, 
its landscapes and cultural inheritance, but his mental make up and 
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his attitude is largely western oriented. Let us examine a few 
important dimensions: 


(a) Philosophy of History: 


According to Gandhi, human society is a ceaseless growth, an 
unfolding in terms of spirituality,” and there is a definite though 
unconscious working of love™ in human society. Man has been 
steadily progressing towards non-violence. There are two elements 
in human beings - animality and spirituality. As an animal, he is 
violent, as spirit is non- -violent.?! The very fact that life persists in 
the midst of destruction, shows that there must be a higher law 
than that of destruction.>* This is the faith in a well-ordered society 
and a well-ordered universe. Gandhi had deeply rooted in him a 
sense of history, though he often spoke disparagingly, of the value 
of conventional histories, which are merely chronicles of the doings 
of ‘kings and emperors’, ‘a record of the world’, or a record of the 
every interruption of the working of the force of love or of the 
soul.""? Gandhi is convinced that "right which is truth cannot perish; 
the wicked are destroyed because wrong has no independent exist- 
ence 


Nehru was himself a historian and had a great fascination for 
history. He also discards "the conception of the history of a country 
being the names of a large number of kings and emperors” and 
emphasises "the social aspect of history, the development of the 
social organism.” > He does not subscribe to the view that history 
repeats itself, rather he agrees with Marx that "History has no other 
way of answering old questions than by putting new ones." History 
to him is a record of the martyrdom of man. It is a record of 
repeated resurrections after every crucification.~° In a prophetic tone, 
he says that "it is easy to admire the beauties of the universe and 
to live in a world of thought and imagination. But to try to escape 
in this way from the unhappiness of others, caring little what happens 
to them is no sign of courage or fellow feeling. Thought in order 
to justify itself must lead to action.’ He quotes Romain Rolland: 
"Action is the end of thought. All thought which does not look 
towards action is an abortion and a treachery. If then, we are 
servants of thought, we must be the servants of action.”"® To Nehru, 
"history is a process that leads man to higher and better stages of 
progress," ? However, having been fascinated by the scientific and 
technological civilization which has been built in Europe and America, 
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Nehru gradually came to 2 stage when it seemed to him to have 
stopped. He began seeking for something deeper than merely the 
physical aspect of civilization and his mind became more interested 
in what Plato and Buddha said which had a timelessness about it. 
So he had a doubt whether the present history, having fulfilled its 
destiny in so far as science and technology are concerned, is moving 
at all on to a higher plane of human existence. 


However, in late 1933, he "considered the basic ideology of 
Communism and its scientific interpretaiion of history to be sound. 
Nehru himelf says: "The theory and philosophy of Marxism lightened 
up many a dark corner of my mind. History came to have a new 
meaning for me. The Marxist interpretation threw a flood of light 
on it, and it became an unfolding drama with both order and 
purpose”, In the Second Volume of his Glimpses of World History, 
contains a chapter on "Marxism", in which the very exposition of 
Marxist-Leninist theory reveals both his sympathy for it and its 
influence on his way of thinking. In 1936 while addressing the 
Lucknow Session on the Indian National Congress, lie declared "I 
am convinced that the only key to the solution of the world’s problem 
and of India’s problems lies in Socialism, and when I use this word, 
I do not do so in_a vague humanitarian way but in the scientific, 
economic sense...” However, at no time did Marxism-Leninism had 
complete hold over his thinking. He was dominated by a mixture 
of Hinduist ethical-spiritual traditions, European rationalistic scep- 
ticism and the dynamism of scientific socialism. We can call it a 
"synthesis of ideologies". On the other hand, Gandhi’s stand was 
unequivocal and -ooted in spirituality. Hence he wanted to spiritualise 
everything - politics, economics, sociology and education. Nehru 
could not go so far because he was always driven between two 
loyalities of materialism and spiritualisim, Indian culture and Western 
civilization, with the result he could not entirely cling to one. Hence, 
there is a tendency of ambivalence though there is a search for 
synthesis. 


On the one hand, "Spiritualism with its seances and its so 
called manifestations of spirits and the like" always seemed to him 
as "rather absurd and an impertinent way of investigating psychic 
phenomena and the mysteries of the after-life"™. He could accept 
without difficulty the Marxist doctrine of "monism and non-duality 
of mind and matter, the dynamics of matter and the dialectic of 
continous change by evolution as well as a leap through action and 
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interaction, cause and effect, thesis, anti-thesis and synthesis."© 


However, Nehru had also "a sense of mysterious of unknown depth". 
In fact he had "a vague, idealist approach, something rather akin to 
the Vedanta approach. "67 At the same time the Vedanta, as well as 
similar approaches, rather frighten him with" their vague formless 
incursions into infinity."™ Thus we can find an odd mixture in his 
mind which he could not rationally explain or resolve. On the one 
hand he treats it as a form of escape to find out an answer to the 
riddle of the universe and at the same time he appreciates the 
amazing spirit of man and admits that even rational and scientific 
thought does not take us as far as we would like to go.° ? Philosophically 
speaking, this is a very confused and muddled approach and reveals 
the divided loyalty in his Weltanschaung. 


(b) Philosophy of Culture: 


To some, Gandhi’s Hind Swaraj is anti-science, anti-civilization 
and anti-machinery, while others dub it as sociological dystopian 
vision created as a reaction against dehumanisation and alienation 
of the man in the modern technological culture. This is because, it 
is read bereft of its Weltanschaung. In Gandhi’s thought, life is a 
unity. There is no dichotomy between the spiritual and the temporal. 
The spiritual law expresses itself only through the ordinary activities 
of life.”? One’s everyda ay life was never capable of being separated 
from his spiritual living.” Gandhi’s world-view, therefore, is inclusive 
and based on a dynamic concept of civilization. The real historical 
progress "pertain to progress in the inner being of man rather than 
an extension of his power over nature or over other human beings 
and territories.” In other words, real progress is moral and spiritual 
progress. This is precisely the reason that in many of his historical 
generalisations about modern civilization, Gandhi becomes hyper- 
critical of Western civilization to the extent he seems to have betrayed 
an unhistorical trait. In fact, he was neither anti-science or anti- 
civilization but antipride, anti-selfishness and anti-vice because they 
are. all anti-man.” Man is superior to the system.” Swaraj lies in 
the individual. 


The individual is the one supreme consideration.” 


To Nehru, man is no longer something apart and distinct 
from nature. Human destiny appears to become a part of nature’s 
rhythmic energy.’ © But he also asserts the spirit of man most valiantly. 
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"Plaything of nature’s mighty forces, less than a speck of dust in his 
vast universe, he has hurled defiance at the elemental powers, and 
with his mind, the cradle of revolution, and has sought to master 
them. Whatever gods there be, there is something godlike in me...."”” 
He is at this point, very near to Gandhi. But again he slips into 
the materialistic and mechanistic world-view: "Man is the product 
of causes of which he had _ no pre-vision of the end they were 
achieving: his origin, his growth his hopes and fears, his loves and 
beliefs are but the outcome of accidental collocations of atoms." 
Essentially, he was interested in this world, in this life, not in other 
world or a further life.” Like an agnostic he admits that he does 
not know whether there is such a thing as a soul, or whether there 
is a survival after death or not. But he vaccilates and finds some 
logic also in the theory of reincarnation.” Hence, his stand is neither 
scientific materialism" nor ‘Indian spiritualism’. So also, religion as 
it is practised and accepted seems to him. "to be associated with 
superstitious practices and dogmatic beliefs....there was an element 
of magic about it, an uncritical credulousness, a reliance on the 
supernatural,®!; and yet he finds that "religion had supplied some 
deeply felt inner need of human nature; it had given a set of values 
to human life.. (some) were still the foundations of morality and 
ethics.” Not only this, he accords a greater dignity to religion 
because they deal with unchartered regions of human experience. 
He accepts the limitation of science which does not tell about the 
purpose of life;®? or again, perhaps the very purpose of science, 
unconnected with, and isolated from, moral discipline and ethical 
considerations, will lead to the concentration of power and the 
terrrible instruments of destruction.” Regarding his attitude Indian 
civilization, Nehru says that "India must break with much of her 
past and not to allow it to dominate the present. Our lives are 
encumbered with the dead wood of this past; all that is dead and 
has served its purpose has to go. But in the same breath he says 
that this” does not mean a break with, or a forgetting of, the vital 
and life - giving in that past.” 


Apart from these small confusions, Gandhi and Nehru differed 
in their world-views and in their attitudes towards modern civilization 
Gandhi's Hind Swaraj is a critique of modern industrial and materialis- 
tic western civilization. Gandhi’s attack on machinery is most scathing. 
According to him, "it is the machinery that has impoverished India.”®... 
Machinery has come to desolate Europe, Machinery in the Chief 
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symbol of modern civilization, it represents a great sin.®’ He went 
further: ‘If instead of welcoming machinery as a boon, we should 
look upon it as an evil, it would ultimately go. According to 
Gandhi, the real test of civilization is to raise man to a higher 
moral level, whereas the hallmark of modern civilization is materialism 
and selfishness.°” He decries the fact that we have become imitators 
of western factory-culture, parliamentary system, legal and medical 
system etc. anc worst of all their ph‘losophy of life-materialism and 
atheism. To Gardhi, "Indian civilization is the best and that the 
European is a nine days wonder,"”’ It was not perfunctory but 
universal and all-pervading, furnishing the country not only with 
political systems but with social and domestic institutions of the most 
ramified descriptions. 1 Its beauty lies in its permanence and its 
ability to survive the shock. We are true children of nature. Domestic 
felicity and happiness of married life are matters of emulation. The 
Indian villages for centuries have served as bulwarks against political 
disorder, and the home of the simple domestic and social virtues. 
Scieuce and technology are important forces of civilization but they 
are only means not ends. Neither railways nor hospitals are a test 
of high and pure civilization. At best they are necessary evil. Neither 
adds oae inch to the moral stature of a nation. 


So complete was the hold of the western industrial civilization 
and scientific socialism, on Nehru, he had a different vision of India. 
As opposed to Gandhi, Nehru frankly admitted:" I am personally a 
believer in the development of large-scale industries.”" Whereas 
Gandhi believed that exploitation and violence is rooted in centralisa- 
tion or large-scale industries, Nehru thought that it would be remedied 
by changing the economic structure of capitalism. Under a socialist 
society this evil should go. He visualised that there are inherent 
dangers in big industry and the big machine including concentration 
of power, but he lacked the distant vision of Gandhi. He looked 
to the immediate phenomenan like increassing production economic 
exploitation by more industrialised countries. Hence to him, “it is 
inevitable and desirable to encourage the use and development of 
big machines and thus to industrialise india.~ So he was in favour 
of a planned society, © maximum production, Five Year Plans, ‘es 
Town Planning” Public Sector’™ the socialistic pattern, }74 and demo- 
cratic socialism through technological progress. 102 Nehru could not 
perliaps follow the true weltanschung of Gandhi’s Hind Swaraj "he 
could not understand why a village should necessarily embody truth 
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and non-violence."!°? On the otherhand, to him, "a village, normally 
speaking, is backward intellectually and culturally and no progress 
can be made from a backward environment. Narrow-minded people 
are much more likely to be untruthful and violent." 4 Gandhi had 
clearly warned Nehru not to think of the existing villages while trying 
to comprehend what he was saying and this is precisely what Nehru 
refused to do. His misperception of a Swarajist culture is so vivid 
that at one place he eulogises Gandhi’s great service to India by 
his emphasis on village industries. *Oand thinks it "essential to have 
both big industries and cottage industries in India # Perhaps, 
Nehru fails to comprehend the ideal of national self-sufficiency and 
people’s power based on the concept of village self-sufficiency. Hind 
Swaraj represented to Nehru an old-fashioned way of thinking and 
life. He admits: ".... it seemed to me completely unreal."""’ In order 
to substantiate his stand, Nehru very unkindly and perhaps a little 
ungracefully reminds Gandhi that "Congress has never considered 
that (Gandhian) picture; much less adopted it. You yourself have 
never asked, to adopt it except for certain relatively minor aspects. 
"He even tried to demoralise Gandhi by saying that Gandhi was 
raising, at a critical juncture like this, issues that were bound to 
expose the Congress to serious and avoidable risk... This may also 
result in creating barriers between the Congress and others in the 
country."!% The unkindest cut of all was that Nehru declined to be 
associated with either the Kasturba Trust or the Hindustan Prachar 
Sabha which did not quite fit in with Nehru’s ideals of cultural 
progress!” 

In his sincere desire to enhance the intellectual, economic, 
political and moral power of every human being as specially as 
posible, and also being grounded on a non-spiritual metaphysical 
ideology, Nehru’s misperception of the whole purpose of Hind Swaraj 
is quite understandable. "The whole purpose of the book", as Mr. 
Hugh says, "is to save India, not from Englishman but froin the 
western civilization which is eating into the vitals of the west. "11° 
William Hunt, therefore, corroborates: "Gandhiji’s case against the 
Wesi looks, gig infinitely stronger than it looked to us Westerners 
thirty years ago.”! 1 Perhaps Nehru weuld have been quick to revise 
his opinion now when numerous researches show that "over 60% 
workers suffered badly from hazards in the metallurgical industry... 
90% without immediate significance. | Mechanisation and automation 
have reduced man to a mere clog in the wheel, where men are 
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have reduced man to a mere clog in the wheel, where men are 
corrupted and degraded.'? Standaradised, ready-made amusements 
make us mechanical and imbecile in our leisure. A UNESCO study 
complains of the lack of community satisfaction in modern culture.!"4 
Individual unhappiness in the forms of suicide, mental illness, ab- 
jection, divorce, delinquency and growing violence etc. are the 
indications of the price of progress. M15 The crisis in European 
culture is clear. Those whe were impressed by the successes are 
not disillusioned by failure. ! © Political and economic efficiency should 
not be regarded as the sole criterion of culture. It may be that 20th 
century will see our technological civilization end by its own devices 
in a mighty shambles. Schumacher re-echoes, Justice Brandie’s lamen- 
tation on the qualities of contemporary life and the curse of bigness. i 
Machine qua machine is madness and is the source of corruption 
and decivilisation of modern man. If freedom and creativity are 
some of the basic values of our being human, then, indeed science 
and technology have done serious harm to them.!!8 No doubt we 
need leisure but a life of all leisure is a life of inferno for the soul 
of man. Arnold Toynbee, therefore, says that ease and /uxury has 
been the most fatal facts of the twenty seven civilisations which have 
passed into the oblivion of antiquity. !1” John Galbraith’s warning 
against the mad rush for industrialisation is an eye-opener: "We have 
become the slaves of machines, we have created them to serve us 
and the servitude is felt comfortable as a result of mass suggestion 
to which consumers are subject. 120 So Marcuse says: "The slaves of 
developed industrial civilization are sublimated slaves, but they are 
slaves for slavery is determined. ye 


According to Nehru "industrialisation and machanisation (which) 
has promoted material well-being tremendously and (which) has been 
a blessing to humanity.’ 122 But he too recognises that it is corroding 
the life of the mind and thereby encouraging a process of self- 
destruction. On the one hand he confesses: "I am a great admirer 
of the achievements of modern civilization, of the a of and 
applications of science and technological growth, "123. and on the 
other hand he laments that "the mind which produced the machine 
to help itself gradually becomes a slave of that machine and we 
progressively become a mechanically minded race." 
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(c) Statecraft and Socio-Political Engineering: 


Although Gandhi and Nehru shared the same socio-economic 
goals of individual liberty, secularism, removal of a socio-economic 
discrimination and hardship, they differed most vitally in their tech- 
nique and action, so much so "Nehru was .in some respects, an 
anti-thesis of Gandhi."! 


The very concept of Swaraj runs vertifical in the thinking as 
well as action of Gandhi and Nehru. To Nehru, Parliamentary system 
was the ideal of statecraft and democratic practices, but Gandhi 
considered the British "Mother of Parliaments a sterile woman and 
prostitute... That parliament has not yet, of its own accord, done a 
single good thing."!7 Carlyle has calied it the "talking shop of the 
world.” Members vote for their party without a thought... Parliament 
is simply a costly toy of the nation. It is without a real master. 
Under the Prime Minister, its movement is not steady but it is 
buffeted about like a prostitute... the Prime Minister is more concerned 
about his power than about the welfare of the people. Parliaments 
do things merely for party advantage. !2’ Unlike Nehru, to Gandhi 
the Western democracy so called is only diluted fascism and 
Nazism.'” In fact, with the rise of party-system, the idea of popular 
sovereignty becomes a constitutional fiction. !”? M.N.Roy has also 
stressed that the rise of party-system is a sort of conspiracy against 
the rest of society and the people.!” Prof. Barkar also holds: "In 
the name both purity and patriotism, party politics and democracy 
at large have been brought to the bar of judgement."? 1 This is why 
Gandhi wanted to change the very system of parliamentary democracy. 
But Nehru accepted both the party-system and parliamentary 
democracy. He even polluted the age-old system of Panchayat which 
had been working on the basis of consensus and unanimity, with 
the parliamentary system in the name of progress with the result 
that India is a house divided, not only in Delhi and Patna but in 
every village of the country. This is not only anti-Gandhian but also 
anti-Indian. Nehru was the architect of a Constitution, which did 
not incorporate the Gandhian scheme of political structure. While 
Gandhi thought that "every village will be a republic or Panchayat 
having full powers," Nehru did not care to grant even a constitutional 
status to even the so called Panchayat, far less accepting the philosophy 
of Panchayat-polity, which is unlike a "Pyramid with the apex sustained 
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by the bottom. But it will be an oceanic circle whose centre will be 
the individual, always ready to perish for the village... The outermost 
ieteetel will not wield power to crush the inner circle but 
willl give strength to all within and derive its own strength from 

Nehru, had no such idea in his mind hence a powerful central 
pee. like the Leviathan was born at the cost of the powers 
of the States, with the result that to day everywhere there is a 
growing clamour either for a Gorkha land or a Bodoland or a 
Jharkhand or a Khalistan etc. This is where lies the contradiction 
in the India Constitution, as a system inconsistent with democracy.!9 
So, the more of centralisation, the less of democracy. Centralisation 
cannot be sustained and defended without adequate force.” So 
today, we find expenses on police and paramilitary forces rising from 
250 crores of rupees in 1947 to 13000 crores. Democracy and 
dependence on police and military, are incompatible.!* Nehruvian 
model of Indian Constitution and its state-craft has not been able 
to adopt the two uote principles of Gandhian Polity, - non-violence 
and decentralisation.! % Inspite of the stern warning given by Gandhi 
in his last Testament, that "The struggle for ascendancy of civil 
power over military power is bound to take place in India’s progress 
towards its democratic goal, 7 Nehru’ s India has been virtually 
turned into a police-state. Public violence and State violence have 
been competing with each other. Similarly, Gandhi’s advice to disband 
the Congress to flower into a Lok Sevak Sangh was never taken 
even with formal seriousness. To set up a Panchayat of five adult 
men and women in every village and thereby build a people’s 
democracy based on grass-roots was never considered. Hence, I can 
conclude that Nehru’s Indian constitutin is not Gandhian either in 
form or spirit. Even the small suggesions of Gandhi for fixing up 
the maximum salary of Rs.500/- to a government servant, abolition 
of capital punishment, putting the figure of the spinning wheel in 
the middle of national flag, adoption of Hindustani for all governmen- 
tal work and medium of instructions, introduction of proportional 
representation system in election, introduction of total prohibition, 
stopping of slaughter of cows, payments of taxes in the form of 
labour, a check upon urbanisation, gambling, lotteries, etc, have all 
been ignored. Hence, I am constrained to believe that the differences 
between Gandhi and Nehru were not simply temperamental but 
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fundamental, so far as their philosophics of Society and State are 
concerned. 


(d) Economic Outlook and Techniques: 


Although Gandhi and Nehru had the same broad economic 
goals of serving the poor and removal of inequality, they subscribed 
to different models and techniques of economic development. To 
cut short, the salient features of Gandhi’s view as found in the 
crucial Gandhi-Nehru correspondence, !® between October-Novem- 
ber, 1945, can be summed up as emphasis upon village-oriented 
economy, individual as well as village self-sufficiency, decentralization, 
and adoption of appropriate technology. To Nehru, a village is, 
normally speaking, backward intellectually, and culturally, and that 
they cannot progress and can hardly embody truth and non-violence. 
He pleaded for modernisation, with emphasis upon heavy industries, 
mixed economy, more and more comforts, and international economic 
and fiscal cooperation. Both are interested in planning, but whereas 
Gandhi would advocate "planning from below and greater and greater, 
"peoples involvement", Nehru’s planning from above was implemented 
through administrative bureaucracy. Nehru aspired for a "socialised 
society,")? a planning economy," 7” and The Big Machine".!*! But 
this is a tragedy that he could not guarantee the right to work as 
a fundamental right to every Indian citizen. Socialism minus right 
to work is equal to zero. It took only two development decades for 
the Nehruvian paradigm of development to prove its invalidity in 
India, whose main elements are emphasis on economic growth, capital 
intensive technology and centralised planning, 7 If one looks at the 
health statistics in India, particularly the statistics of malnutrition 
and blindness or any other disease, one cannot escape the startling 
conclusion that this nation is going through a biological decey which 
does not get reflected at all in the statistics about people below the 
poverty line.'*? Economists like Dr. Schumacher suggested that India 
should go in for Intermediate Technology instead of big machines, 
big dams and big capital investment. This new technology should 
be small, simple capital-cheap and non-violent, which is characterised 
by three features: 1. Employment for the local people, 2, Use of 
local resources and 3. Production for local markets.’4 Apart from 
the dangers of fast erosion of natural resources and non-renewable 
sources of energy, industrialisation has caused pollution and other- 
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ecoproblems. To stem the tide of exploitation, Gandhi enunciated 
the idea of the Swadeshi, coupled with a life of simplicity, !* whereas 
Nehru saw a growth of imported consumption goods and a life-style 
of pomp. 


(e) Educational Paradigm: 


So far the general aims and ideals of education as the im- 
provement of the individual "and a definite social outlook," are 
concerned there is hardly any difference between Gandhi and Nehru. 
But when we look into the content, methodology, priorities and 
language -- the policies of the two, we find many basic differences. 
Inspite of his great love for language and literature, Nehru could 
not include the right to education as a Fundamental Right in our 
Constitution. Needless to say that it is enshrined in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights (Act 26(i)). In India, this birth-right 
of every citizen has been relegated to the Directive Principles of 
State Policy with the result that after 42 years of India’s independence, 
we have the largest number of illiterate people in the world. Nehru 
was imaginative enough to set up the University Education Com- 
mission in 1948, High Level technical Manpower Committee (1949), 
Secondary Education Commission in 1952, restructuring of All India 
Council of Technical Education in 1947, National Committee on 
Women’s Education in 1958, and many other institutions!*” of higher 
learning and research. Primary education was comparatively a lower 
priority. During Nehru’s time India spent about 43.4% on Secondary 
and 24.8% on Higher Education, while only 22.6% on Primary 
Education, of the total budget on Education. From class I to V at 
the Primary stage, the drop out is 50%. The sytem of primary 
education remained largely ineffective and wasteful. Nehru was never 
clear in his policy towards Basic Education though he occassionally 
harped on its value but did not try to implement it or accept it as 
part of the national educational policy. He says: "We want that kind 
of basic education throughout, "and in the same breath he adds: 
"The basic training should be dovetailed," One may ask that if 
he liked that Basic Education should be spread all over India, who 
obstructed him except his love for Western system of education. He 
thought more of Universities, which he thought would build a certain 
intellectual atmosphere in the country!” 
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His policy on language was overtly confused and covertly 
partisan towards English. He would say that "I am myself convinced 
that the medium of education must be the mother tongue of the 
child,° that "I cannot conceive of English being the medium of 
education in India, in future," 1 and in the same breath, he would 
show the dangers of linguistic trends leading to greater provincialism, 
separateness, pulling down standards of education - communication 
with the outside world etc. Gandhi had no such reservations and 
His ideas were crystal clear. He says: "If I had the powers of a 
despot, I would today stop tuition of our boys and girls through a 
foreign medium, and require all the teachers and professors on pain 
of dismissal to introduce the change forthwith. I would not wait for 
the preparation of text-books. They will follow the change. It is an 
evil which requires summary remedy," * The Continuance of English 
even after 42 years of our Independence, which is a legacy of Nehru’s 
language policy is only at the cost of national languages. To Gandhi, 
real education is impossible through a foreign medium. Then it must 
not be based on foreign culture and it must not ignore the culture 
of the heart and the hand and confine itself simply to the head.)? 


CONCLUSION: 


We have shown a sense of identity as well as difference between 
the basic ideologies and temperaments of Gandhi and Nehru. But 
this relation cannot be called a relation of identity-in-difference but 
simply Identity and Difference. So far their personal relations were 
concerned, it was ideal but ideologically they agreed at some points 
while vitally differed at others. It would be a simple generalisation 
or an oversimplification to say that "differences occurred but at the 
end Gandhiji clearly understood Jawaharlal’s view-points!™* and as 
Jawaharlal himself tries to project: "our outlook is temperamentally 
not alike but fundamentally we aim at the same thing.» What Lenin 
was to Marx, Nehru, inspite of the historic opportunity could not 
be to Gandhi. We shall be, however, very wrong to say that he was 
anti-Gandhi or an anti-thesis of Gandhism. At the same time, it 
would be sychophancy par-excellence to say that Gandhism begins 
with Gandhiji, and ends with Nehruji.° There was no doubt a 
personal and spiritual bond of union between the two, and that 
they shared broadly some of their world-views, but nobody can deny 
that they differed and differed vitally, in their approaches regarding 
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socio-economic-political models, and in their conception of history 
and civilization. 
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PANDIT NEHRU 
— AS | UNDERSTAND HIM 


DEVENDRA KUMAR 


There were only a few occasions when I saw Panditji at close 
quarters and only once had the opportunity to talk to him. However 
his personality and sensitivity always had a charm for me. Here are 
some of my reminiscences as they developed with my age and the 
perspective in which I looked at him at various times. 


In the late 30’s while studying at a High School in Pratapgarh, 
the adjoining district to Allahabad, I had the chance of seeing him 
as he passed through the town. It was 26th January, the day of 
Independence Pledge probably in 1936, and some of us were excited 
about the day, specially as Pandit Nehru was to pass through the 
highway enroute to Lucknow. His car did pass though quite delayed, 
and he stopped and greeted us children, stopping his vehicle. His 
affectionate demeanour made us feel as if he was of our own family. 
This relationship he established with the younger generation was of 
a special quality which made him popular as ‘Chacha Nehrw’ even 
as Gandhiji was called Bapu (the father). The Indian ethos has a 
strong attachement to filial relations and this got expressed in this 
phenomenon of the national leaders of the day becoming part of 
one’s family. Nehru attracted the youth of the country and inspired 
them to sacrifice for the freedom of the land, and the young like 
us, to affectionate adoration. 


Idol of the Youth 


2. While studying in Allahabad in the early 40s there were 
many occasions of seeing and hearing Nehruji. I specially remember 
a meeting in Purshottam Das Tandon Park where he narrated the 
world scene and told how India was facing a situation where the 
British would be forcibly taking India into the World war. He wanted 
India to oppose the facist forces in the world but not as a slave 
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but as a free country. After the meeting, I got close to the dais 
and found that Panditji was asking a young aid, shouting "Yunus! 
where are my shoes?" Probaly while he sat on the dais after removing 
his shoes, some admirer of his took them away.Yunus. I found out 
many decades later was the Pathan youth Mohamad Yunus, the 
present Chairman of International Trade Fair Authority at New 
Delhi. 

His speeches took the audience to emotional heights and 
expressed his unique intellectual fervor and wide world vision. His 
words were very forceful and forthright and touched the people’s 
hearts. His transparent sincerity for the cause of freedom, his personal 
sacrifices for the nation and his background as the son of an aristocrat 
and a foreign educated youth of great charm, who sacrificed all for 
India’s freedom. He made a great impression on both the classes 
and the masses. His logical arguments, command over both English 
and Hindi and his complete fearlessness to the cause, specially 
attracted the educated youth and the intellectuals. 


3. It was after he had courted arrest in 1941 in the voluntary 
satyagraha, against Britain’s dragging India into the Great war without 
its willing consent that Mahatma Gandhi came to Alahabad to lay 
the foundation stone of the hospital being built as a memorial of 
Panditji’s late wife Smt. Kamala Nehru. Pandit Malavia and Gandhiji 
together laid the stone of Kamala Nehru Hospital. Gandhiji said on 
that occasion that it was a pity that Jawaharlal was behind bars and 
that Indira alone was outside. He paid glowing tributes to the services 
rendered to the nation by the Nehru family. Smt. Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit and her two daughters were collecting funds for the hospital 
and as one in the crowd I too put my mite in the jingling box. This 
was probably what we call participatory approach. When one even 
symbolically does something with the crowd, one’s commitment gets. 
strengthened. 


A Man of Masses 


4. The 1942 movement made a magnetic sweep over the country 
taking along with it the great patriots of the country behind the 
bars. I had just joined the University at Lucknow. Though I did not 
get the chance of courting arrest, I was also not unaffected and 
participated in the movements that ensued and thus losing a year. 
Nehruji came out of the prison, in 1945. When Panditji on his return 
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from the prison after the ‘Quit India ‘Movement made his very first 
speech at Lucknow, he lashed out at the cowardice of the people 
during the days of Defence of India Rule and asked why did 
they not come forward to demonstrate their protest when the 
government was taking inhuman steps to curb human rights, His 
strong words of anger showed his intimacy with the people. He 
loved the crowds and crowds loved him. He had a way of speaking 
to the audience in his inimitable sing-song manner. He used simple 
words of the common man’s day to day expressions. He reached 
the people and communicated with them. This was an added reason 
for his popularity. He felt at one with the masses and having identified 
with their aspirations and expectations by sacrificing his all for their 
cause, commanded their respect and love. 


There was another occasion during the same period when he 
was speaking to the youth of a college in Lucknow where I was 
present. He said something there which I was not prepared to hear 
from a great political leader, patriot and nationalist. He told the 
students that nationalism was a disease that was found in countries 
which were under stress due to some reason or other. These stresses 
could be either imperialist or economic or political insecurity or 
some other historical pressures. He pointed out that a mature and 
balanced country would not be obsessed with nationalism but will 
have a world view and wider international perspective. He probably 
had in mind the European warring nations - specially Germany and 
Italy - which fanned the passions of their citizens through sentiments 
of narrow nationalism. However he was expressing an eternal truth, 
usually forgotten. He wanted the youth to develop this outlook. The 
international outlook that he always expressed was part of this inner 
thinking of his. He had a world perspective even when he thought 
of his own country. His foreign policy of nonalignment, the principle 
of Panch Sheel and the efforts for world peace showed how he was 
a believer in ONE WORLD. 


Different from Gandhi 


5. In 1946 I joined Gandhi's Institution at Wardha and found 
that there in some circles there was a difference of opinion regarding 
Nehruji’s economic and political approach. This I did not know 
earlier. Gandhiji’s economic adviser the great visionary and thinker 
Prof. Joseph Cornelius Kumarappa, under whom I was working and 
from whom I learnt Gandhian economics, was not in favour of the 
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Nehruvian plans of growth through heavy industries and high tech- 
nology using capital intensive, energy intensive modes of production. 
Kumarappa had also studied in England and USA and had been a 
practicing chartered accountant before joining Gandhiji. He inter- 
preted Gandhian economics as a decentralised mode of production 
through low capital and labour - intensive methods. Production by 
masses instead of mass production was the alternative. Gandhiji 
was prescribing for a heavily populated and poor country like India 
where the villages with 4/Sth of Indian population depended on 
agriculture and agro-industries which were getting eroded as 
mechanised factory goods were coming to the fore. 


However industrialisation, centralisation and urbanisation were 
world phenomena and despite Gandhiji’s presence in the country, 
India could not be an exception. Under Nehruji’s leadership India 
too opted for the traditional world pattern of development through 
centralised production. Gandhiji, however, was placing before us a 
model of a futuristic new world order, where instead of competition, 
cooperation was to be the matrix of growth. Gandhi did not want 
unchecked consumerism but simple life where optimization of needs 
was to be sought. In his way of thinking, not unchecked exploitation 
of the natural resources for increasing the wealth of the nation but 
a sustained yield, conservation of nature and maintenance of the 
ecological balances in the cycles of nature were to be given priority. 


I found that Nehru and Gandhi were not necessarily con- 
tradicting each other but that each of them was thinking at a different 
level. They, none the less, understood each other’s approach as well 
as the basic differences in each other’s point of view. Nehruji was 
thinking of the immediate problems of the country and for their 
ready solution by taking the line which had been proven successful 
in the industrialized countries of the globe. This line was, increasing 
production and wealth of the country through quick and centralized 
large scale modes of production. A capital starved country like India 
which had been sucked dry of its potentials by 300 years of foreign 
rule was in great need to make up for the lost time. Nehru with 
his upbringing in the west and penchant for science, put all his 
energies and mind to modernise India to bring it to be at par with 
the rest of the world’s industrialised countries. This effort of his 
ultimately succeeded in bringing about a stage where after USSR 
and USA, India became the third largest scientific manpower country. 
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Similarly in industrialisation India, which before Independance was 
ranked amongst the lowest level industrial countries, could be brought 
up as one amongst the highest fifteen industrialised countries. 


Gandhiji on the other hand, though he was not per se against 
industrialisation, was keen to help the poor of the land first. In this 
he wanted villages to be developed through methods which 
strengthened the weakest link of the economic-chain. Gandhi's 
economic philosophy was symbolised by ‘Charkha’ - the spinning 
wheel. Through ‘Khadi’ the hand spun hand woven cloth - which 
Nehruji called ‘the livery of freedom’ - Gandhiji claimed that a state 
can be achieved where no one in the country need go to sleep 
hungry. If all those who have no work and no food can be given 
charkha to ply, the ‘Charkha’ will act as a lifebelt to all those 
drowning in the sea of hunger. Even if it is not to be used as a 
means of production it can serve as a means of succour to those 
who require immediate help today. All idle hands and forced zero- 
growth hours of the multitude could be yoked to a productive process. 
with however low a level, as it has the potentiality of universal 
application to all people young or old, living in any climate and in 
all seasons of the year. This, according to Gandhian thinking, could 
give confidence to the poorest and make them take up other 
productive activities like village industries and other decentralised, 
methods of production and consumption whereby large masses could 
get employed. 


Yet Close to Gandhiji’s Spirit 


6. Nehru and Gandhian approaches could if properly applied 
become complementary to each other if as Gandhiji pleaded the 
big industries acted as subserviant to the small units and helped to 
support the decentralised employment generating economy. Panditji 
confessed in one of his last speeches in the Parliament that Gandhian 
economics should have been given a better chance. Growth with 
social justice was Nehruji’s dream. He wanted to bring it through 
socialistic measures and meant that though the production will be 
centralised, through taxation and nationalism the government will 
have the power to engage itself in distributive justice. In the Nehru 
era with the five year plans this was amply demonstrated. However 
the problems of poverty, maldistribution of wealth and the gap 
between the rural and urban growth still remained to be solved. 
The method of heavy industry is the one which all countries both 
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developed and developing were following, all over the globe. Therefore 
Nehruji conceding to Gandhiji that rural industrialisation was a valid 
proposition, maintained that in the context of the times, it was to 
be given second priority to production of wealth through heavy 
industries. He therefore did get Khadi and Village Industries as a 
programme of the Government and provided it with necessary 
governmental support. He probably felt that the new approach of 
decentralized production through simpler modes of production has 
yet to prove its success and so till such a time this system needs 
to be supported but can not be given the main stream position. 


Nehruji, however, kept himself quite close to the Gandhian 
movements in the country. His love for ‘Khadi’, (hand spun hand 
woven cloth) and his association with all constructive programmes, 
the Sarvodaya and Bhoodan (land gift) movements and all such 
programmes which strengthened the weak were examples of his 
closeness to Gandhi. Prof. Kumarappa who was a staunch believer 
in decentralised village industries and as mentioned earlier disagreed 
with Pandit Nehru, was also periodically invited by the latter to 
understand his views about economic problems of the country. Nehru 
thus wanted the Gandhian concepts to be given enough space to 
be tried out in the country, though heavy industrialization was the 
current coin. 


The law and order through the State force of the police reigned 
but wherever a non-violent alternative was sought to be tried Nehruji 
not only was ready to give a chance to the same but also blessed 
it. When the Dacoit problem was sought to be solved in Chambal 
valley of Madhya Pradesh, through persuasion by Sarvodaya group, 
Panditji blessed it. When the land problem was taken by Vinoba 
Bhave by appealing to the compassion of the haves to share their 
lands with the have-nots, Nehruji supported it. When the Chinese 
invaded part of India in 1962, a non-violent group started a friendship 
march from Delhi towards Peking, there was a great uproar against 
such a move as people were rightly angry with the Chinese. But 
Nehruji said that in Gandhiji’s country if there were not people who 
were prepared to extend a hand of friendship to an enemy, where 
else they would be there. These and many such instances can be 
quoted to show that even though Nehruji did not feel the practicability 
of certain Gandhian measures, he did believe in them philosophically 
and if others were prepared to experiment upon them, he was happy 
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to extend help for the same. However to many, the relationship 
between Nehru and Gandhi remains an enigmatic question - still 
unresolved. However the fact remains that Nehru was a product of 
the Gandhian era and was imbued with the values Gandhiji gave 
us and made a wholehearted effort to give these values a practical 
shape as per his own convictions. 


The Complimentarity 


I will end with the narration of the last meeting I had with 
Panditji. It was 13th of November of 1954 and his secretary’s table 
was covered with the various latest photographs of Nehruji from 
which selection was being made for the Nehru Birthday publications 
in the papers the next day. I had gone with an indigenous artisan 
who had mastered the technique of making watches and clocks with 
a balance-wheel, a cottage scale in Indore. His name was Sri M.A. 
Kasture and Prof. J.C.Kumarappa had recommended that this small 
scale industry be helped to develop and had asked me to take him 
to meet the Prime Minister. We were ushered in to meet PM in 
his South Block office. He met us with great warmth. He left his 
chair and came near us sat on the table, took the watches and 
clocks that the humble technician had made for the first time in 
India. He gave him great encouragement for such a venture. He 
also made other cabinet ministers who had come to see him then, 
appreciate the good work. This was Nehru at heart, ever ready to 
encourage the experimentation in improving the life of his people. 
No barriers of a narrow nature ideological or physical, ever bound 
him. 


These glimpses of Nehruji and my understanding of his thinking 
make me believe that there was a great complimentarity between 
the master and the disciple, which we have yet to fully understand. 


= 


GANDHI AND NEHRU 


V. M. CHANDRASEKHAR 


Gandhi and Nehru were externally different and yet there 
was a bond which united them - a bond in Gandhiji’s own words 
"not only in political work, but immeasurably deeper and quite 
unbreakable". Gandhiji was the embodiment of India’s ancient culture 
and traditions while Nehru was the most modern of moderns. It 
was a wonder to many, how these two great men could work together 
so closely when they differed so much in temperament and outlook. 


When young Nehru returned to India after completing his 
education in England, his mind was pregnant with socialistic ideas. 
The great Russian Revolution had deeply impressed him. If he had 
not fallen under the spell of Mahatma Gandhi, perhaps India’s 
history would have been different today. Gandhiji was aware of the 
immense popularity of Nehru among the youth of India. Gandhiji 
himself called Nehru ‘the uncrowned king of India’. Gandhiji was 
determined that India would win her freedom only through non-violent 
and truthful means. It was Gandhiji’s genius that moulded Nehru 
in such a way that he became the most powerful instrument in 
India’s struggle for freedom. 


Many have written and spoken about Gandhyi during his life 
time and ater his death. But no one has expressed such soul-stirring 
words about Gandhiji as Nehru did. In the Discovery of India he 
writes :- 


"And then Gandhi came. He was like a powerful current of 
fresh air that made us stretch ourselves and take deep breaths; like 
a beam of light that pierced the darkness and removed the scales 
from our eyes; like a whirlwind that upset many things, but most 
of all the working of people’s minds. He did not descend from top; 
he seemed to emerge from the millions of India, speaking their 
language and incessantly drawing attention to them and their appalling 
condition........ 
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"The essence of his teaching was fearlessness and truth, and 
action allied to these, always keeping the welfare of the masses in 
view. The greatest fight for an individual or a nation, so we have 
been told in our ancient books, was ‘abhaya’ (fearlessness) not merely 
bodily courage but the absence of fear from the mind. Gandhiji’s 
quiet and determined voice was: "Be not afraid". 


Some one asked Nehru how he, a man with a modern outlook 
and a scientific bent of mind could follow a man like Mahatma 
Gandhi. Nehru’s reply was that Mahatma Gandhi was the most 
fearless man he had ever met and that it was his fearlessness which 
attracted him to Gandhiji. 


In the historic speech Nehru made on the midnight of 14th 
August 1947 at the Constituent Assembly Hall in Delhi he remembered 
Gandhiji on the following words : 


On this day, our first thoughts go to the architect of this 
freedom, the Father of the Nation who embodying the old spirit of 
India, held aloft the torch of freedom and lighted up the darkness 
that surround us. Succeeding generations, will remember this message 
and bear the imprints in their hearts of this great son of India, 
magnificent in his faith and strength and courage and humility. We 
Shall never allow that torch of freedom to be blown out however 
high the wind or stormy the tempest. 


At this historic hour let us not forget all that India owes to 
Mahatma Gandhi, the architect of her freedom through non-violence". 


Gandhiji’s assasination left a deep wound on Nehru’s heart. 
The thought that he as the Prime Minister of India could not protect 
the precious life of the Mahatma haunted him. Nehru’s speech on 
the All India Radio, Delhi on the 30th of January 1948, a few 
minutes after Gandhiji’s assasination, was perhaps the most touching 
speech ever made on Gandhiji. 


Nehru’s involvement in the Indian National Congress added 
prestige to the organisation. He built up and fostered the organisation 
on strong democratic foundations; and remained loyal to the ultimate 
end of India’s freedom struggle. Both Gandhiji and Nehru believed 
that the freedom of India would usher in freedom for all countries 
in Asia and Africa groaning under colonial rule. Events of history 
proved that they were right. 
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Gandhii considered Nehru as his ‘Guru’ on international affairs. 
Nehru was the first to warn the world of the growing menace of 
Fascism in Europe. In 1927, he personally went to Spain. Gandhiji 
considered this as a ‘hasty step’ and chided Nehru for this, in a 
letter written to him on 4th January 1928. 


As the first Prime Minister of India, Nehru tried to shape 
India’s foreign policies in line with the Gandhian ideals of peace, 
co-operation and good-will among nations. He championed the causes 
of all downtrodden people. This raised not only India’s prestige to 
great heights, but the world began to look upon Nehru as the 
harbinger of Peace. 


As the architect of the Non-aligned movement, Nehru’s con- 
tribution to world peace will be remembered long. Gandhiji had 
named Nehru his political heir and said that after him Nehru will 
speak his language, at home and in International forums, and they 
were indeed listened to with great attention. Nehru was a true 
democrat in thought, word and deed. 


When most of our neighbouring countries which won freedom 
along with us have, slipped into dictatorships of some kind or other, 
India stands deep rooted in the Parliamentary system of democracy. 
This is mainly due to the vision and foresight with which Nehru 
nurtured democratic traditions in this country. 


In spite of all his love and reverence for Gandhiji Nehru did 
not accept all that Gandhiji said. He had his own strong views on 
many matters of vital importance to the Nation. Nehru could never 
comprehend Gandhiji’s concept of ‘Grama Swaraj’. Here are some 
extracts from Gandhiji’s letter to Nehru dated 05.10.1945 from Poona: 
"The first thing I want to write about is the difference of outlook 
between us. If the difference is fundamental, then I feel the public 
should also be made aware of it. It would be detrimental to our 
work for Swaraj to keep them in the dark. I have said that I still 
stand by the system of Government envisaged in ‘Hind Swaraj’......... 


"I am convinced that if India is to attain true freedom, and 
through India the world also, then sooner or later the fact must be 
recognised that people will have to live in villages, not in towns, in 
huts, not in palaces. Crores of people will never be able to live at 
peace with each other in towns and palaces. They will then have 
no recourse Dut to resort to both violence and untruth. I hold that 
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truth and non-violence can be realized only in the simplicity of 
village life and this simplicity can best be found in the Charkha and 
all that Charkha connotes. I must not fear if the world today 1s 
going the wrong way. It may be that India too will go that way and 
like the proverbial moth burn itself eventually in the flame around 
which it dances more and more furiously. But, it is my bounden 
duty upto my last breath to try to protect India and through India 
the entire world from such a doom. The essence of what I have 
said is that man should rest content with what are his real needs 
and become self-sufficient. If he does not have this control he can 
not save himself....... 


"You must not imagine that I am envisaging our village life 
as it is today. Men and women will be free and able to hold their 
own against any one in the world. There will be neither plague, nor 
Cholera, nor small pox; no one will be idle; no one will wallow in 
luxury. Every one will have to contribute his quota of manual labour. 
I do not want to draw a large scale picture in detail. It is possible 
to envisage railways, post and telegraph offices etc. For me it is 
material to obtain the real article and the rest will fit into the picture 
afterwards. If I let go the real thing all else goes’. 


Nehru’s reply to this letter dated 9th October 1945 from 
Allahabad expresses an entirely different view. He writes : 


I do not understand why a village should necessarily embody 
truth and non-violence. A village normally speaking, is backward 
intellectually and culturally and no progress can be made from a 
backward environment. Narrow minded people are much more likely 
to be untruthful and violent. 


"It seems to me inevitable that modern means of transport as 
well as many other modern developments must continue and be 
developed. There is no way out of it except to have them. If that 
is sO, inevitably a measure of heavy industry exists. How far that 
will fit in with a purely village society? Personally I hope that heavy 
or light industries should be decentralised as far as possible and 
this is feasible now because of the development of electric power. 


The question of independence and protection from foreign 
aggression, both political and economical has also to be considered 
in this context. I do not think that it is possible for India to be 
really independent, unless she is a technically advanced country. I 
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am not thinking for the moment in terms of just armies but rather 
scientific growth. In the present context of the world, we cannot 
even advance culturally without a strong background of scientific 
research in every department. There is today in the world a tremen- 
dous acquisitive tendency both in individuals and groups and nations, 
which leads to conflicts and wars. Our entire society is based on 
this more or less. That basis must go and be transformed into one 
of Co-operation, not of isolation which is impossible. If this is 
admitted and is found feasible, then attempts should be made to 
realize it not in terms of an economy, which is cut off from the 
rest of the world, but rather one which Co-operates. From the 
economic or political point of view an isolated India may well be 
a vacuum which increases the acquisitive tendencies of others and 
thus create conflicts. 


There is no question of palaces for millions of peoples. But 
there seems to be no reason why millions should not have comfortable 
upto date homes where they can lead a cultured existance. Many 
of the present overgrown cities have developed evils which are 
deplorable. Probably we have to discourage this overgrowth and at 
the same time encourage the village to approximate more to the 
culture of the town". 


The above correspondence show that Nehru did not accept 
Gandhiji’s ideals of ‘Gramaswaraj’ and all that goes with it. His eyes 
were on the West. So, naturally when political power came into his 
hands, he decided to join the mad race of industrialisation. He 
incessantly spoke of ‘higher standard of life’ while Gandhiji stood 
for simple life and restriction of wants. 


There are many in India, especially among the Gandhians, who 
believe that the economic policies followed by Nehru is the cause 
of all the ills and weaknesses the country is facing today. They argue 
that if Nehru had faithfully implemented the Gandhian economic 
programmes the picture of India would have been different. In early 
1950’s Dr. J.C.Kumarappa the famous Gandhian economist visited 
Russia and China. After his return from these visits he undertook 
a lecture tour to Gujarat, Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh, and 
I had the privilege of accompanying him in this tour. In every public 
meeting he used to say that Russia and China are following the 
Gandhian economic programmes while India has betrayed Gandhiji. 
He was full of praise for the ‘Swadeshi Spirit’ exhibited in these 
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countries. Kumarappaji visited China as a member of an Indian 
delegation sponsored by the Government of India. The members of 
the delegation had a meeting with Mao se Tung. Mao asked our 
Indian friends about the economic activities going on in India, and 
they began to talk enthusiastically about the five year plans, community 
projects etc. Mao became impatient and said: - "I am not interested 
in them I have heard that Gandhiji had a programme for uplifting 
the Indian villages. If you know that, please tell me about that". 


Basic Education was Gandhiji’s last gift to the nation. If it 
was wholeheartedly implemented there would not have been so 
many unemployed youth in this country. 


Nehru with his immense popularity could have persuaded the 
Congress Governments in the states to introduce total prohibition. 
That did not happen. The country is today drenched in alcoholism. 


Dr. J.C.Kumarappa used to say that there was every possibility 
of a socialist revolution in India after Gandhiji’s passing away, but 
it was the mighty personality of Nehru which prevented it. 


The greatest tragedy which during the Gandhi-Nehru era was 
the division of India. Gandhiji was against that. -He warned the 
Congress of the consequences of this division. Nobody in the Congress 
listened to Gandhii. Gandhiji was left alone. Today we see, that 
inspite of all the political manipulations the enmity between the two 
countries are growing and both are competing with each other in 
a destructive armsrace. 


The critics of Nehru may well remember one thing. In a 
democracy, the man at the helm of affairs has to take the people 
along with him at every step. 

Nehru wanted to build a strong and prosperous India. Towards 
that end he worked till the last breath of his life. He loved the 
people of India and they returned that love in full measure. 


Today Gandhiyi and Nehru are not with us. But their spirit 
will be with us for many more years guiding the destinies of this 


nation. [__] 


GANDHI AND NEHRU: 
COMPLEMENTARITY 


ACHARYA K. K. CHANDY 


Gandhi was an alchemist who could transmute metals of lesser 
value to precious gold. But he also knew that there were certain 
base metals which cannot be transformed unless they are converted. 
He believed that there was no dialectics possible between truth and 
untruth, no synthesis between violence and nonviolence. I had the 
privilege of close contacts with both Gandhi and Nehru. It was 70 
years ago when I was a boy of about 12 that I had the first darshan 
of Gandhii at Tiruvalla, my native place. Later I had the privilege 
of hearing and staying with him at his Sevagram Ashram. But the 
most memorable of all such occasions was in 1933 during his ‘Harijan 
Tour’. The roads of Madras appeared to be flowing rivers of men 
and women walking to the Triplicane beach. But as the car could 
move, but slowly, he reached there only a few minutes late inspite 
of his strictness about punctuality. As he was walking in front of 
me on to the platform, the crowd from on either side seemed like 
breaking in on him. I was looking on at him feeling anxious about 
the possibility of his being trampled down. I saw his eyes closing 
in silent prayer for about a minute. All seemed hushed to silence, 
and quiet prevailed around. There he was on the platform with 
folded palms proceedings to give his message. That silent prayer 
and the faith behind it which seemed to have saved the situation, 
revealed to me the secret of the power behind the man. 


With regard to Nehru also I had opportunities to hear and 
meet him personally on a number of occasions. The first time I felt 
specially drawn to him was in 1940, gripped by an arresting statement 
made by him which was published in a brochure released by us of 
Christavashram, Manganam, Kerala. "Spiritual revolution for a new 
world order’ was the theme of a conference held that year at the 
Ashram in connection with which the brochure was issued. The 
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statement was an embryonic revelation of the dynamic spirituality 
of the builder -to be of New India, and of his complementarity with 
the Father of the Nation. It read: 


"Our final aim will be a classless society with equal economic 
justice and opportunity for all, a society organised on a planned 
basis for the raising of mankind to higher material and cultural 
levels, to a cultivation of spiritual values of cooperation, unselfishness, 
the spirit of service, the desire to do right -good-will and love. - 
ultimately a world order". 


This statement revealed unequivocaly the fundamental agree- 
ment between Gandhiji and Nehruji on spirituality and democratic 
values. But as they worked hand in hand in the liberation struggle 
differences on certain issues propped up - both major and minor 
one - regarding methods of struggle, and the shape of things for a 
New India-to be. Nehru wrote to Gandhi, "I have often felt how 
very different were my ideals from yours... You misjudge greatly I 
think, the civilisation of the West and attach too great an importance 
to its many failings... I neither think that the so called Ramarajya 
was very good in the past, nor do I want it back. I think that 
Westen or rather the industrial civilisation is bound to conquer India, 
may be with many changes and adaptations"; "You have advocated 
the claim of Daridranarayana - the poor in India. I do believe that 
the remedy you have suggested is very helpful to them, and if 
adopted by them in large numbers, will relieve to some extent their 
misery. But I doubt very much if the fundamental causes of poverty 
are touched by it. You do not say a word against the semifeudal 
Zamindari system which prevails in a great part of India or against 
the capitalist exploitation of both the workers and the consumers." 
Replying to this Gandhi wrote back giving Nehru the freedom he 
needed to act according to his own convictions, "From the humble 
unquestioning allegiance that you have given to me for all these 
years -- and which I value all the more for the knowledge I have 
now gained of your state -- I see quite clearly that you must carry 
on an open warfare against me and my views....The differences between 
yau and me appear to me so vast and radical that there seems to be 
no meeting ground between us. I can’t conceal from you my grief 
that I should lose a comrade so valiant, so faithful, so able and so 
honest as you have always been: but in serving a cause comradeship 
has got to be sacrificed." The break however did not come at that 
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time. The dialogue continued till the issue of non-violence intensified 
on which Gandhiji felt there cannot be any compromise. And the 
break did come in 1942 which we shall consider later. ( The break 
however never broke their personal relationship). 


The difference between Gandhi and Nehru were on issues 
such as Socialism and class war, industrialism and decentralised 
economy, and Swadesh and Trusteeship on the one hand and 
communistic ownership and world view on the other. A dialectical 
process in their thinking and action however resulted in a synthesis 
generally on these issues. This might clearly be seen in what might 
appear to be a revolutionary change in Gandhi’s concept of 
‘Trusteeship’ and attitude to the zamindari system. capitalist exploita- 
tion, ‘class struggle’ as expressed in the following statement by him 
later 


The greatest obstacle in the path of nonviolence is the 
presence in our midst of indigenous interests...the interests 
of monied men and speculators, scrip holders, land owners, 
factory owners and the like. All these do not always realise 
that they are living on the blood of the masses" - Gandhi 
recognised, as Jesus did, that there is a class struggle when 
Jesus said, ‘Woe unto you rich’ ‘Blessed are you poor’. Gandhi 
however was opposed to the slogan oriented, self -seeking 
dogma of ‘class struggle’. He considered it foriegn to the 
essential genius of India. "I object to it’, he wrote, "because 
I have seen the wreckage which lies at the end of this road”. 
Do we not see in Gorbachev’s Prestroika today, the recognition 
of this warning? "Real socialism", Gandhi said," has been 
handed over to us by our ancestors ‘who thought ‘sabhi 
bhoomi Gopalaki’ (land belongs to God). He was also aware 
of the Biblical injunction, ‘land belongs to God and the 
fulness thereof, and also of the Early Christian attitude to 
property who had "Al! things common, and distribution was 
made according to need". Gandhi said, I have claimed that 
I was a socilist... long before those I know in India had 
avowed their creed. My socialism was natural to me. It came 
out of my unshakable belief in nonviolence”. 


Gandhi believed as much as Nehru that a capitalism based on 
the profit motive is as much a barrier to peace and to a classless 
society, as an aggressive communism. And both believed, if freedom 
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were to be real it should be the freedom of the individual integrated 
with the freedom of the community. It was the synthesis realised in 
their thinking on these issues that made it possible to commit India 
to the ‘Socialistic pattern’ and to begin with a ‘Mixed Economy’. 


On the issues of ‘Swadeshi’ and ‘internationalism’, Nehru had 
evidently misgivings about Gandhi’s outlook. The following extracts 
from Gandhi's letter to Nehru shows how they were able to come 
to a common mind generally on these questions. 


Nor have I the slightest difficulty in agreeing with you... that 
our nationalism must not be inconsistent with progressive 
internationlism... We must range ourselves with the progressive 
forces of the world". 


The following statement by Gandhiji regarding India and the 
U.N. shows how much they were one on the concept of ‘One World’: 


India’s nationalism spells internationalism. There will be no 
peace for the Allies or the world unless they shed their belief 
in the efficacy of war and its accompanying terrible deception 
and fraud, and are determined to hammer out a real peace 
which is based on the freedom and equality of all races and 
nations. Freedom of India will demonstrate to all the exploited 
races of the world that their freedom is near, and in no case 
will they henceforth be exploited (-Message to the San Fran- 
cisco Conference for the drafting of the UN Charter, April 
1945). 


In his message to the Asian Relations Conference in March 
1947 Gandhi expressed his great concern in building up the UN as 
a global peacekeeping organ and said: 


I will not like to live in this world if it is not one.... certainly 
I should like to see this dream realised in my life-time. (Louis 
Fisher). It may thus be seen clearly that Gandhi was one 
with Nehru in the leadership the latter gave in the Crusade 
for World Federal Government which sought to erode national 
sovereignity and national armies. 


May we now take up the two issues on which Gandhiji had 
himself stated in unambiguos terms that no compromise or 
watering down was possible on them -- religious faith and 
nonviolence. 
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Nonviolence to which he himself and under his leadership 
India was committed, Gandhi believed was the greatest power 
on earth. And if nonviolence is to be power it should 
be unadulterated. His socialism ‘he said’ "came out of my 
unshakable belief in nonviolence". His faith in nonviolence 
was inseparable from his faith in God who is love and truth. 
All violence he held was cowardice. Accepting violence when 
necessary and nonviolence only so long as it is a paying 
policy was rejected by him. Such nonviolence he considered 
weak and cowardly. That was why he said that if there was 
only a choice between violence and the nonviolence of the 
weak for any of his followers he would have then prefered 
violence. "True democracy of Swaraj of the masses” ‘he said’ 
"can never come through untruthful and violent means for 
the simple reason that the natural corollary to their use would 
be to remove all opposition through the suppression or 
extermination of the antagonists". He believed that nonviolence 
was practicable not only for the individual but also for the 
nation. He appealed to Hitler to accept non-violence for 
achieving liberation from the thraldom of an unjust peace 
treaty at the end of the First World War. He appealed to 
the Abysinians, the Jews and Czhecks to resist nonviolently 
Hitler and Mussolini. He rejected the Hegelian conception 
of the state as based on "Self interest pure and simple - will 
for its own welfare" achieved through its armed forces; he 
accepted the Aristotlian conception of the state based on 
"Fellowship and community, promoting affection (as against 
disaffection)". Gandhi believed that the secret of the politics 
of peace is self-giving as against self-love which is to be 
achieved through the ethic of nonviolence by which man by 
losing his life gains it. Referring to Jesus’s crucifixion he 
wrote: "One such act of sacrifice for the whole world may 
suffice. A man who was completely innocent offered himself 
as a sacrifice for the good of others even including his enemies 
and became the ransom of the world... To me it is truer 
than history because.. it enshrines the eternal law, the law 
of vicarious sufferings in its truest sense" (Harijan 27-10-46). 


No wonder, looking at the crucified figure of Christ in the Sistine 
chapel (Rome) he said: 
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"I saw there at once that nations like individuals can only be 
made through the agony of the cross and in no other way" 


"I hope India will lay stress on what the cross represents" 


Had he not said: ‘ My love of nationalism is that my country be 
free, but if need be, that it might die so that the human race live’ 
-- How relevant it is in the atomic context today. 


Gandhiji rejected nonviolence as expediency, both as a means 
of achieving justice and of defending freedom. Violence he held, 
involved treating men as means. The least among men - oppressed 
or oppressor - has infinite worth. Nonviolence of the weak is denial 
of this basic principle of democracy, while that of the brave stands 
for the equality of all persons as persons." Nonviolence as expediency’, 
he said, "might bring about political freedom , but the resultant 
democracy will not be real Swaraj -- democracy of the people. 
Democracy thus won inevitably leads to the scramble for power. It 
will not bring freedom or power to the weak, and if long practised 
may even render us unfit for self- government" -. These words have 
truly proved prophetic and we are reaping the consequences today 
for diluting this Gandhian concept of nonviolece; Nehru, and for 
that matter some Gandhians too, justified India’s military action 
against Pakistan Tribesman in Kashmir, and later, the military defence 
against Chinese aggression on India, on the ground that Gandhiji 
had blessed Kashmir action and supported India’s participation in 
the Second World War. But the fact that he was definetly against 
India’s support in the world war may be clearly seen from his letter 
to Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress president. He wrote 
that he did not agree with the interpretation Azad, Nehru and others 
gave to the ‘Bombay resolution’ of the Congress working committee 
as offering military support to Britain and the allies for the war. "I 
have interpreted it to mean", he wrote," that the Congress was to 
refuse participation in the present or all wars on the ground principally 
of nonviolence. It is my certain belief that only nonviolence can save 
India and the world from self-extinction... I must continue Civil 
disobdience for free speech against all wars with such Congressman 
and others whom I select, and who believe in the nonviolence I 
have comtemplated.” This was followed by his resignation from the 
primary membership of the congress party itself. Gandhi saw in this 
matter of nonviolence an issue which could not suffer transmutation 
nor complementarity. Qualms of conscience however continued to 
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prick Nehru as may be seen from what he said about it later: " We 
were all for peaceful methods in our freedom movement but he 
(Gandhi) said, ‘You must now decide, that when India is free you 
must take to nonviolence’. It meant keeping no armies, no force 
and hardly any police force. This was Gandhiji’s idea of nonviolence. 
Much as we admired him and believed in his peaceful nonviolent 
movement, we thought we could not commit the future India to 
that." In a speech welcoming H.M.S. Flagship, he said, " In this 
world any country which seeks freedom and independence must be 
strong enough to maintain it... Protecting ourselves unfortunately 
means relying on the armed ‘forces and the like and so we build 
up our defence apparatus. We cannot take the risk of not doing it 
although Mahatma Gandhi would have taken the risk, no doubt. We 
are weaker folk......." 


Justifying military action in Kashmir both Nehru and Acharya 
Vinoba Bhave said to the effect that, " Gandhiji had approved the 
Indian action in 1947 against Pakistan Tribesman who attacked 
Hindus in Kashmir". But the truth about this matter may be understood 
from what Gandhji had himself told Vincent Sheen of the USA 
during an interview at that time as quoted by Pyarelal in ‘Mahatma 
Gandhi, the last phase’. Refering to Nehru and the Cabinet who 
made the decision to send armed forces to Kashmir, he said, " They 
would not lend ear to my counsel... If I live long enough they will 
see the futility of it all and come around to my way’. When Nehru 
went and reported to Gandhi about the Cabinet’s decision the latter 
was having his Quiet day and he nodded his head. That noddling 
Nehru had evidently taken for an assent to their decision. True 
Gandhiji did not declare a fast on the issue but the agony he felt 
on this compromise was an ‘Hour of Trial’ for him. But the Delhi 
Fast to which he resorted risking his life for reconciliation, urging 
India to release rupees 53 crores India owed to Pakistan according 
to the Partition agreement, at the time when the Pak army itself 
was entering Kashmir was evidently, partly at least, the outcome of 
his painful concern on the issue. 


Gandhi had said that "India’s acceptance of the sword shall 
be the hour of my trial” and that hour had come in 1947 when he 
said , " Today we are swearing by the military and all that naked 
physical force implies. " India’s General Cariappa said, "Nonviolence 
is Of no use........... in India: Only a strong army can make India one 
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of the greatest nations in the world.” Pained by this policy of betrayal 
of nonviolence by the Nehru’s Government, Gandhi said, " Inspite 
however of this madness and the vain imitation of the tinsel of the 
West, the hope lingers in me and many others that India will survive 
this death-dance and occupy that moral height that should belong 
to her after the training, however imperfect, in nonviolence for an 
unbroken period of 30 years since 1915" The Gandhian movement 
however began tottering from the moment when Gandhian leaders 
like Vinoba and Jayaprakash began to compromise on nonviolence. 
I remember feeling pained when Vinobaji with whom and J.P, we 
of the Christavashram had been actively cooperating in the Bhoodan 
- Gramdan movement said, " I believe in Ahimsa.... but supposing 
some one strikes me on the head or eyes, I will stand there defending 
with both my hands in protection. This is not violence.... Similarly 
to use the army to resist aggression is not violence but nonviolence. 
I believe the country should have an army necessary for that purpose." 
This was a blatant rejection of Gandhi’s conception of ahimsa. 
Gandhii had in reply to a question earlier as to weather it would 
_be a breach of ahimsa to use the sword in self-defence said. " It 
is himsa (violence) whatever its justification"-. I was present at the 
Vedcchi Sarvodaya Samelan during the Sino Indian War situation 
where Vinoba gave Sarvodaya workers freedom to cooperate with 
either the military wing or with the Shanti Sena wing of the nation’s 
defence efforts. This policy of blowing hot and cold, no wonder led 
to the unnerving of sarvodaya workers and the resultant disintegration 
of the movement itself. JP’S criticism of the Nehru Govt. for not 
having taken military action on behalf of the Tibetans, his welcoming 
all political parties in the Bihar agitation irrespective of whether 
they believed or not in nonviolence, democracy, socialism or communal 
harmony. and his support of the Mukti Bahini (the armed force of 
Bangladesh) have all, in no small measure lead to undermining the 
nation astray from Gandhian paths and goals. One would recall 
Gandhiji’s words, " There was a time when nobody believed that 
India could win her independence by nonviolence. But now that 
independence has become a reality we are bidding fair to say goodbye 
to nonviolence.... If India has no further use of ahimsa, can she 
have any for me?". 


Gandhyi had pleaded with us in India and the world, "If 
democracy and humanity itself is to survive there should be a 
fearless acceptance of the nonviolent method". These words are 
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echoed in the words of U Thant, "Violence and the spirit of violence 
if unchecked will soon wither the tender growth of world order 
which has been fostered since the Second World War. There is but 
one true answer to violence...., a resolute rejection of violence and 
a determined resistence to it by the vast majority of men and women 
throughout the world who long to live in peace without fear. This 
would be a movement of mankind to save mankind". Was it not 
foreseeing this situation that the Father of the Nation in his ‘Last 
Will and Testament’ made a call to the Indian National Congress 
to function as a Lok Sevak Sena stirring and generating in the nation 
nonviolent Janasakthi (people’s strength) in our villages and cities 
effecting a real transformation to the Gram Swaraj order of society. 


(2) Religious Faith: 


In a context where a controversy is raging in the country 
regarding Secularism - religion and politics the search to arrive at a 
synthesis concerning the points of view of Gandhi and Nehru becomes 
most meaningful. Nehru is known generally to have been an agnostic. 
But there had been a great conversion in him to faith in God 
towards the end of his life, of which very few people know. 


Gandhiji as is well known had all along avowed his faith in 
God declaring, "My creed is service of God, therefore of humanity; 
for me the only certain means of knowing God is nonviolence - 
ahimsa, love". "For me", he wrote, "there is no politics devoid of 
religion. They subserve religion. Politics bereft of religion is a death 
trap because they kill the soul". Gandhi wrote in the Harijan much 
later: 


"My motive throughtout life has been purely religious. I have 
identified myself with the whole of mankind. This I could 
not do unless I took part in politics... You cannot divide 
social political and purely religious into watertight compart- 
ment". 

But Gandhi was never an advocate of a theocratic State. He 
had upheld the concept of ‘Secularism’ along with Nehru and others 
as enshrined in the Constitution of India. On prayer, he wrote in 
‘the Harijan, years later, "There can be no better cement to weld 
scattered and isolated units into a homogeneous society than heart 
union through prayer." We know that Nehru used to attend Gandhi’s 
prayer meetings. But Nehru said in 1960, "I am not wedded to any 
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dogma or religion, but I do believe, whether one calls it religion or 
not, in the innate spirituality of human beings. I do believe, in the 
innate dignity of the human individual". In his will he wrote, " I 
wish to declare with all earnestness that I do not want any religious 
ceremonies, and to submit to them even as a matter of norm would 
be hypocrisy". Many would question as to whether he underwent 
any change from his above said positions. But the impression left 
in my mind after the meeting I had with him, mentioned above, in 
1964 which ended up with a prayer for his healing, is that there 
was a real change to faith in God. I believe it was a flowering of 
the embryonic idea of the Kingdom of God hidden in his statement 
which gripped me in 1940. Note the emphasis in that statement on 
the New India of his dreams as a "Society organised..... for the 
raising of mankind to higher..... levels, to a cultivation of spiritual 
values of cooperation, unselfishness, the spirit of service, desire to 
do right - goodwill and love - ultimately a world order". The 
acknowledgement of God, very few people know was made by Nehru 
a short time before his death. Following my meeting with him in 
his study room, the papers reported that he was restored to normal 
health. He visited Bombay after this. A minister who saw him off 
at the aerodrome queried as to when he would be visiting Bombay 
again. Nehru’s reply was when God wills it. 


It was at the initiative of Mrs. Lakshmi N. Menon, then in 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs under Nehru that my meeting with 
him was arranged. It was when I was about to start on a peace 
tour in centres including Delhi that I received a letter from Mrs. 
Menon urging me to pray for Jawaharlal’s healing. During the meeting 
I mentioned to him Christ’s programme of the Kingdom of God as 
given in the "Nazereth Manifesto" and about his being the healer 
of body mind and spirit as well as of the social machine. I shared 
with him:some of the wonderful experiences of healings wrought 
through prayer to Christ. He gladly welcomed my offer of prayer 
for his healing. I prayed for him and for the healing of India and 
of nations at war. Thankfully he got up and saw me off at the door 
of the room. As he was walking with me I quoted to him Christ’s 
words as given in the New English Bible: 


"For this was I born, and for this cause came I into this 
world that they may know the truth, and the truth shall make 
them free”. 
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I said, "We at the Ashram will be praying for you to continue 
in health as a fighter for truth and freedom". He expressed a wish 
to have_a copy of the New English Bible which I promised to send 
him. On return home to the Ashram I sent him a copy of the 
New Testament, along with copy of the paper on Relevance of 
nonviolence. In the covering letter I wrote, "I hope this letter by 
God’s grace will find you in more perfect health..... May the Christ’s 
spirit be more fully yours helping in a new way to continue the 
ministry of reconciliation and peace in this world.” Acknowledging 
the letter he replied dated April 1, ‘64: 


"Thank you for your letter of the 12th March and the copy 
of the New Testament. I welcome the book and I shall gladly 
read parts of it. Thank you also for the copy of the ‘relevance 
of nonviolence in this atomic age” signed by himself. It may 
be mentioned here that the New Testament was seen by Mrs. 
Menon on his study table after his demise which indicated 
that he had been reading it. 


The speech Nehru made in Parliament after his recovery was 
so full of the spirit of love and reconciliation that Mrs. Menon wrote 
to me, "It was very refreshing to hear the Prime Minister’s first 
speech, for it really contained words of healing; but I only hope 
that people will listen to his voice and be guided by the spirit in 
which it is expressed". He had in the speech commented on the 
bloody communal clash in Rourkela which some members of Par- 
liament attributed to having been caused by Pakistan. Expressing 
regret at such blaming of Pakistanis he said, "Let us in India turn 
the torch light to within us from where comes malice, violence, 
hatred and untruth". The Hindu reported that the "Impression left 
in the mind of members was that Mr. Nehru was not speaking as 
leader of a nation defending itself from aggression from a neighbour, 
but was acting as an umpire between the aggressor and the aggressed. 
Nehru warned India against an attitude of self-righteousness, and 
asked the nation not to think that it was Pakistan and China which 
always did wrong - we are not always free of blame.... We cannot 
hope to resolve problems with anger now or evet....." 


It must be remembered that this call to humility, self-examination 
and reconciliation was made in an atmosphere in which the opposition 
was charging the Government with weakness and appeasement in 
its dealings with China and Pakistan. It was later for the first time 
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Nehru spoke of God in a personal way to the Bombay Minister 
saying "when God wills it". We have all to be thankful that he came 
to this realisation before the end of his life, that if the revolutionary 
‘world order’ contemplated in his 1940 statement is to be realised 
without war and violence, and without contaminating our God-given 
environment, this one thing is imperative, the seeking first of God’s 
will and His Kingdom pursuing the way of truth and nonviolence. 
In his broadcast message on the first anniversry of Gandhi’s death, 
quoting Christ he said, "Those who take the sword shall perish by 
the sword.... The way of violence seldom succeeds, and seldom solves 
any problem". In a speech at Vienna in 1955 he said, "Goutama 
Buddha had a message, Christ gave that message too and so did 
Mahatma in our time. That message was "Blessed are the peace 
makers". In all thinking and planning about national integration and 
development it is urgent and essential that we take into account all 
basic aspects of the complementarity in the vision, virtues, methods 
and action seen and expressed in Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal 
Nehru. [_] 


PART THREE 


HUMANISTIC, ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL 


LEGACY FROM NEHRU 


DESIKOTTAMA G. RAMACHANDRAN 


Jawaharlal Nehru was undoubtedly one of the great per- 
sonalities and world leaders of the 20th century. No anthology of 
the world leadership in our time will be without his name. Next 
only to Gandhi, he was the liberator of India from the British 
Empire. He was one of the greatest freedom fighters of the century. 
He was at the same time also a great statesman. The British who 
had to quit India understood him better than they were able to 
understand Gandhi, even while they were exasperated by his radicalism 
in politics and economics. His place would be by the side of Kamal 
Pasha, Roosevelt and Churchill among others. He has much in 
common with other liberators of nations and great statesmen of our 
time. In that sense his legacy naturally covers many of the things 
that other great leaders left to their own nations and even to the 
world as a whole. We are concerned in this study with what was 
the legacy of Nehru to the India which broke away from the British 
Empire and has now existed for more than 30 years as the Sovereign, 
Independent Republic of India. He absorbed the challenges of the 
realities of India and embodied in himself the answers to those 
challenges. The challenges were unique and so were the answers. 
At this point we should remember that Nehru was as much the 
product of Western history and culture as of Indian history and 
culture. In fact he began with Western history and culture and only 
later discovered and gave himself to the history and culture of India. 
He was thus a synthesis of the East and the West in a manner next 
only to Rabindranath Tagore. Curiously both Nehru and Tagore 
were convinced nationalists and internationalists at the same time. 
Their vision of the present and the future were those of great 
humanists who loved India as India and even more as the throbbing 
and radiant part of a new world of freedom, justice and peace. 
Nehru was also of course in great company with Gandhi in this 
perspective. In understanding the legacy of Nehru therefore, we are 
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looking at the legacy from a great freedom fighter, a world statesman 
and a dreamer of a new life for mankind. Next only to Gandhi’s is 
his legacy, the noblest, the most pragmatic and significant for the 
people of India. 


It is often the aristocrat voluntarily turning into a democrat 
who becomes a political and social revolutionary. There have been 
of course revolutionaries who come from the poor and the disin- 
herited. But such revolutionaries believe in the philosophy of anger 
and hate and in methods of violence. But the aristocrat -- turned 
revolutionary has often the restraining influences of a high culture 
and the allegiance to profound humanistic impulse. Nehru certainly 
belonged to this category. His allegiance to non-violence was not 
based on any spirituality but on the conviction that it was more 
ennobling and in the condition of India specially more effective with 
the masses of the people. Even so, his allegiance to non-violence 
was never in doubt and, even somtimes when he broke away from 
Gandhi over this issue, he came back to the Master after a little 
wandering and meandering. | 


Nehru was not only a non-violent revolutionary but a convinced 
democrat who during his 17 years of the Prime Ministership of India 
never strayed even once from the democratic imperatives. He 
deliberately took into his Cabinet some of those whom he knew 
differed from him and would not always accept his views. He gave 
these members of his Cabinet the same consideration as to the 
others working with him, realising that the presence of such colleagues 
helped him to take a more balanced and democratic view of every 
decision he took. It is often said that Nehru strayed from non-violence 
when he inducted the Indian army into Kashmir when Pakistan 
under the guise of a mighty tribal invasion aimed at snatching away 
Kashmir by force. There was no time to be lost and opening his 
mind to Gandhi himself; he took the action he took, in relation to 
Kashmir with far reaching consequences for the peace and tranquility 
of the South Asian area. With regard to Goa also, he took a similar 
action at a time of crisis when Pakistan was planning to lease a 
base in Goa. To votaries of non-violence in the Gandhian tradition, 
these were certainly violations of non-violence but Nehru was not 
leading a spiritual or moral revolution. As the Prime Minister of 
India, he was dealing with acute political issues. No one except 
Gandhi in his position, among all the leaders of India, would have 
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acted otherwise. Associated with Nehru however in these decisions 
were the most outstanding Gandhians of the time in the Government 
of India like Rajendra Prasad, Sardar Patel and Rajagopalachariar. 
They too as Members of the Government took the same pragmatic 
view as Nehru. 


Let us now analyse the legacy from Nehru as it affected India 
in his time and continues to do so even now: 


1. 


Primarily Nehru put into the Indian mind a sense of history 
from which we find it difficult to turn away. He taught us 
to put India in the setting of the modern world and to 
realise that the destiny of India could never be isolated 
of which we are today the inheritors. 


To a country and a people sunk in religious traditions and 
inevitable superstitions of every kind, he gave the message 
that every problem must be studied scientifically and ra- 
tionally without wholly neglecting immemorial sentiments 
and even prejudices. He was an outstanding example of 
the reconciliation of modernism with the past of India. 


In politics he was an incorrigible democrat and he hit out 
with all his might against every shade and tone of com- 
munalism, casteism and classism. The Nehru legacy is of 
a casteless and classless society, with no communalism. 


In economics he was again a great reconciler of modern 
scientific technology as essential to the progress of India 
with the Gandhian technique of involving the millions of 
the rural people in self-sustaining, local production and 
distribution. While therefore he set up mighty modern 
plants of production, he also set up by legislation the 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission which today 1s 
working among the rural masses giving them employment 
on the largest scale with improved techniques of production. 
Nowhere else in the world has there been such an attempt 
like this to reconcile big modernised mass production with 
production by the immense masses in the rural areas. 


He fought superstition and irrational approaches to the 
problems of India with all his strength. He was no religious 
man and in the last will and testament which he made, 
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he pleaded that there should be no religious rituals at his 
funeral and yet with a passion of love which no words can 
express, asked that some of his ashes should be dropped 
in the river Ganga because he loved Ganga as part of the 
history of India. He was the expounder of a humanism in 
the modern world without a parallel in any other country. 
The only other humanism comparable to his is that of 
Bertrand Russel. It is my view that Nehru’s humanism 
equals Gandhi’s spirituality. 


6. In his own person he was the synthesis of the past and 
the present of India. It was his conviction ‘that to create 
any unnecessary conflict between the past and the present 
was the way to lose the future. He certainly did not want 
to lose the future and therefore avoided unnecessary conflict 
between the past and present. He tolerated a great deal 
of traditionalism of India with a measure of inner under- 
standing, never bowing before such traditionalism, and 
equally, never wholly brushing it aside. That was how he 
won the love of the Indian people in a measure next only 
to that of Gandhi. 


7. He lived an unascetic and full life but not one of pomp 
and power. He set an example of high and simple living 
without becoming one inch less a modern of moderns. 
Here is an example for the whole of India to follow. 


He was thus a most extraordinary man of the century. He was 
a prolific and brilliant writer and his immortality will rest as much 
on his writings as on his life and work. Who will ever forget in this 
country of ours his "Autobiography," "Glimpses of World History,” 
or his Discovery of India,"! Here we can well indulge in a comparison 
between Churchill and Nehru. We shall not easily see such a man 
for centuries to come. Long live Nehru. [7] 


J. N.S CONFRONTATION 
OF THE HUMAN CONDITION 


MULK RAJ ANAND 


| have chosen to talk on Jawaharlal Nehru’s philosophy of life, 
though he was not an academic philosopher. I believe that the 
philosophies taught in the seminaries have often been irrelevant to 
human life. And Nehru, after many pitfalls in his education , in 
British school and University recovered sufficiently from the weight 
of big words, to be a lay philosopher about man’s life, before the 
predicaments which, he felt, human beings face in the 20th century, 
with its two world wars to end wars, and its preparation for a third 
war, which may end human life altogether 


In some post mortems he has been dissected with sharp 
knives. One cruel surgeon after analysis, has recently said: 


‘As a student he was mediocre, as a Barrister he was a failure, 
as a freedom fighter he had no separate volition of his own, and 
he completley subjugated his will to that of Gandhi. As he himself 
had confessed Masley, the American journalist, he partitioned India 
to satisfy his hunger for power.’ 


When Jawaharlal wrote a brief essay My philosophy of life’, 
one learned Indian Professor told an English audience, "Nehru is 
no philosopher. He has not read Sanskrit. He denigrates Indian 
tradition...’ 


Such superficial surgery is only possible, because quite a few 
members of the intelligentia, and even some among his contem- 
poraries, have been ’Half Doctors’, who did not have the opportunity 
of living in the modern world. They have not known that he has 
read Garibaldi at school, Bakunin, Proudhon and Marx while in 
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University, philosophies of India and China and history in jail, poetry 
as bedside reading, as a cure for insomnia. 


That he admired the Fabian socialism of Sydney and Beatrice 
Webb, George Bernard Shaw, H.G. Wells and other intellectuals 
while young. That he read biology for his Tripos, and knew that 
science can add new dimension to human knowledge, also it can 
be misused for profits of armaments industries, which worked to 
sustain Imperialism in their hold on vast parts of the world; that of 
his own free will, he gave up the profession of law after seeing 
the malpractices of the legal profession, renounced the fortunes of 
the family and was converted from a pseudo Brown Sahib of the 
hat and suit, boots and necktie style, to a kurta pyjama-wearing 
Indian, by Gandhiji, who had tantalised the world - by his non-violent 
struggles, on behalf of the brown and black peoples of South Africa 
against discrimination by the barbarian Boer Government -- all this 
not known to the chauvinists! 


Jawaharlal Nehru also learnt to struggle the hard way by 
participation in the freedom movements to grow from a privileged 
dilettante, to a human being, who daily faced his own predicament, 
and that of people, at all levels, under the yoke of a system of 
exploitation and brutal surppression. And not only did he ally himself 
with wants, but with natural rights of men and women in the sense 
of Tom Paine’s assertion of the Rights of man in the manifesto of 
American war of Independence from British monarchical hegemony 
and the French Revolution of 1789. 

As he witnessed the coming together of many people in the 
joint struggle, against suppression of the demand for freedom and 
equality of status, he began to feel that Man is not a fixed entity. 
He is both an experiment in being, and experimenter in becoming. 
It may be possible for some men, then, to help to transform the 
suppressed selves from the apathetic acceptance of preordained fate 
to a higher destiny, in the here and the now, and not in the hereafter, 
as had been mostly the way of our people from the imposition of 
the traditional belief in Maya, Karma, Moksha in the mediaeval 
centuries. 


In his reminiscences Jawaharlal Nehru has written: 


‘And then came Gandhi. He was like a powerful current of 
fresh air that made us stretch ourselves and take deep breaths, like 
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a beam of light that pierced the darkness... He did not descend 
from the top; he seemed to emerge from the millions of India, 
speaking their language and incessently drawing attention to them 
and their appalling condition. Get off the backs of these peasants 
and workers, he told us, all of you who live by their exploitation; 
get rid of the system that produces this poverty and misery. Political 
freedom took new shape then and acquired a new content... The 
essence of Gandhi’s teaching was fearlessness and truth and action 
- allied to these always keeping the welfare of the masses in view....’ 


Jawaharlal had already given up what he called the vague kind 
of ‘cynicism’ of the ‘too clever by half drawing room intellectual, 
which had been ‘partly natural’ to his youth, ‘and partly under the 
influence of Oscar Wilde and Walter Pater’. He became a partner 
in evolving the strategy of the struggle. He talked to ‘Bapu’, as he 
called Gandhi, opposing the leader when he felt that the Mahatma’s 
slogans like ‘Ram Raj’ might mislead people into revival of the 
patriarchal feudal rule of the epic period. He questioned the delays 
in launching the non-co-operation campaigns. He disapproved of the 
‘fasts unto death’ techniques. Despite these criticisms, however, he 
agreed with Gandhi who, he felt, had deeper instinctive alliance with 
the people’s energies. And then he accepted what seemed, unac- 
ceptable at first, the spinning, the regulation of diet, and care of 
physical health in alliance with the traditional well thought-out life 
habits of the Indian folk. Above all this he learnt to live in action. 
So that the frequent zig-zagging by the leaders on devious physical 
and mental tracks, Jawaharlal remained a vigilant follower, a creative 
critic, of the Mahatma, who complimented Gandhi when the latter 
refused to be called the Great Soul. Hif own dedication to human 
concern coincided with Gandhi’s who said ‘God comes to the poor 
as in the form of bread’ and that his ‘ambition was to wipe every 
tear from every eye.’ 


Compassionate understanding of human misery, then, became 
a shared ideal between Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru. And, like the 
Master, he wandered across India, from village to village, small town 
to big town, wherever he was needed by people who were up 
against the alien Police Raj. 


In this attitude, as a new kind of pilgrim, he progressed from 
involvement to deeper involvement in the human condition. If he 
heard that the plantation workers in Assam were being kept in 
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custody, and not allowed to form a Union, he read the Whiteley 
report confirming the worker’s plight and went to Assam, defied 
Government order banning his entry into the area. When he heard 
that the tribals in Bihar were being exploited by the landlord members 
of the Bihar Congress Party, he raised the question in the All India 
Congress Committee: when the political undertrials, alleged terrorists 
in Bengal, were being tortured, he wrote to his friends in the Civil 
Liberties Union in Britain and had the question raised in Parliament. 


How did the intellectual from a big house inured to the laissez 
faire attitude of the upper middle sections, begin to believe in man’s 
capacity to change himself, to rise above the indigence and despair 
of slavery and to revolt against the Masters and grow to his full 
human potential? 

One of the many inklings about his empathy for human beings 
is given by him in a little book entitled: ‘Where are we?’ 


I quote: 


‘For many months, I wandered about India and millions of 
faces passed before my eyes. I saw a thousand facets of this country 
of mine and all the rich diversity and yet always with a unifying 
impress of India upon them. I sought to understand what lay behind 
these millions of eyes - that stared at me, what hopes and desires. 
What untold misery unexpressed...’ 


At the time of writing this, he also knew of the example of 
Gandhiji, a Gujarati Barrister, who had been practising the technique 
of non-violent non-co-operation with Indians, Africans and Christian 
Padres. Gandhi has brought about changes with the lives of rejected 
peoples, after suffering torture and imprisonment. So Jawaharlal was 
converted, even though reluctantly, to the Gandhian pacifist method 
of struggle against authority, for the attainment of human rights. 


In some of his references to the examples of men before him, 
he sometimes tentatively mentioned ‘Gautama Buddha’. 


It is likely that, in certain private moments, he may have allied 
himself with his own going away from the big house to the Gautama’s 
renunciation. 


Certainly he often went back to Gautama’s questioning of the 
Supreme one and Buddha’s rejection of whole peoples to the serfdom 
of outcastes. 
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There is no doubt that one of the principles which he accepted 
as of primary significance in his philosophy of life seemed to be 
derived from his belief in ethics without God. 


In the tentative hunches, about the traditional philosophies of 
our country, like the Advaita of Shankara and the different Darshans, 
including the materialist Samkhya, he held that only those philosophies 
which may have relevance to human life today may be accepted. 
No harmonious systems, which explained the whole world in 
philosophical utopias, could be accepted,even if we admire the vision 
of totality they opened up. That is to say, he believed philosophy 
to be a confrontation of human experiences of contemporary men 
and women. And he wanted his vision of their future to envisage 
the growth implicit in various possibilities. He did not believe in 
logic-chopping of the schools for its own sake. 


Although he admired the Hymn of Creation in the Rig Veda 
for its bold speculative insights into the origins of the universe, he 
did not literally accept all the hunches of the Vedas, because he 
knew that the modern physicists were also making similar conjectures 
with their hunches about big bangs that might have caused our 
planet. 


Similarly, though he appreciated some of the Sutras of the 
Upanishads, he did not feel that they were gospel truths which must 
be accepted, specially as they were often contradictory. He did not 
accept the old mantras as the only answers to human problem today. 
And of course, even though born a Brahmin, he did not practise 
the rituals of the Hindu faith or any other faith. He did accept the 
kind of analysis is thinking which had been mentioned in. the 
Poorvamimasa where all discussion is analysed as: 

1. Subject : 


2. doubt about the theme : 
3. affirmative assertion : 

4. opposition : 

5. conclusion or reply : 


Consciously or unconsciously, he always argues in his writings 
in this way, always leaving room for doubt. 


He was inclined to think that philosophers should first try to 
find out what are men and women to do with their lives? What 
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they feel or think about the Universe? And how life might be lived? 
Of course, he did value many of the thoughts of wise men of the 
past. But he did not want to accept all traditional thoughts. He 
wanted to inquire into the social facts of the time when a philosophy 
or religion arose, and whether it had any relevance today. For 
instance, the way the Brahmins had, for long periods, prohibited 
the outcastes to recite holy verses, he felt, was an intolerable dictum 
to accept now, when he wanted that every human being should have 
the right to know, to distinguish truth from falsehood, and to decide 
what he wanted to believe. He did not accept the denigration of 
woman as a temptness not to be trusted, as in the Manusmrithi, 
and wanted equal rights for woman. 


Even as he felt that various philosophies of the Hindus to be 
impressive discussions of problems in the ancient mediaeval periods, 
they were mostly irrelevant in today’s context. Also he felt Islam to 
be a faith largely relevant to its own times, that is to say, to the 
early mediaevel period. So he felt the war of the Sunnis and Shias 
were a mockery of the genuine old feud between those who believed 
that Muhammad’s heir should lead Islamic society and those who 
were for Caliphs ruling, often without observing the injunction of 
the Koran. And when Master Tara Singh urged separatist status 
for the Sikhs, he reminded him about the Guru Granth, being 
synthesis of faiths, as is obvious from the sayings of not only Nanak, 
Baba Farid, Kabir, Namdev, but also in the Guru Granth and the 
cosmic view of Guru Nanak’s Japji. 


He had appreciated the cosmic view even in the Advaita. But 
he interpreted this inclination in the following words: 


‘The diversity and fullness of nature stir me and produce 
harmony of the spirit. And I can imagine myself feeling at home in 
the old Indian or Greek Pagan and Pantheistic atmosphere’. 


Of course, he always a urgued in point-counter- point, seeing 
both sides of a question. Maybe, his attitude is Hamletian, in his 
frequent indecision amounting to bewilderment. But, in the balance, 
it is quite clear where it tilts the scales. He was for shattering the 
old fabrics and weaving new patterns of cloth by hand or by a 
machine. 


He wanted to depart from the partriarchal culture, with its 
primacy of spirituality of the father figure, to release the positive 
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forces of the collective unconscious, which were urging men and 
women forward towards freedom, to the expression of creative 
energies, to bring food and water and life. Against the orthodox 
who believed that men and women could accept the burden of 
freedom, he invoked the freedoms of the thought against monarchy. 


He asserted the positive values, some of which came from the 
old quests, which had been cramped by the impossibilities of rigid 
faiths. Mostly he wanted to imbibe such energies as he felt may 
shape the future. 


In his revulsion against the organised sacredotal entrenched 
orthodoxies parading themselves through the outer forms of various 
faiths he increasingly felt the disgust of the agnostic. It seemed to 
him that many people of India considered God to be ‘a feudal 
chieftain’, who demanded gifts of food and money and obedience 
and praise, in return for the assurance that he would confer the 
gift of salvation of them. There were hundreds of religions, he said, 
with similar or conflicting revelation, which all claimed the monopoly 
of ultimate truth and final authority. He did not think people chose 
their religion: They were just born in Hindu or Muslim or Sikh or 
Christian or Parsi households. And they put down, on application 
forms, the religion of their fathers and mothers without questioning. 
He thought that it was possible to appreciate some of the old myths 
of every faith, but one had to involve new myths also to live by in 
the present. He felt that immortality is possible, even in a world 
without Gods. The injunction that man has a telos or essence, created 
by god, to worship him, and that this is man’s main purpose in 
being born, seemed to him to be begging the question of origins, 
by asserting a fallacy and passing it off as inspired Truth. 


If to Jawaharlal Nehru the claim that man’s life will lack all 
purpose without God, is based on the ambiguity of the word ‘purpose’, 
then what is the purpose of man as a human being? 


He did not pose this question to himself in philosophical terms, 
anywhere. But he does answer the question, in various asides, in 
his Discovery of India as in other miscellaneous writings. 


For instance, he wrote: ‘The traditional Chinese outlook, fun- 
damentally ethical and yet tinged with religious scepticism, has an 
appeal for me, though in its application to life I may not agree. It 
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is the Toa, the path, to be followed and the way of life that irterests 
me.’ 


Again and again, he mentions Sakyamuni’s search, at the end 
of which the ascetic had said ; ‘Om Mani Padmaya! Let the lotuses 
awake’. Sometimes he mentioned Ashoka’s giving up of war after 
the bloodshed in Kalinga. And he appointed the Ashoka Chakra, 
itself based on the Buddha’s wheel, and the pacifist Emperor’s four 
lion pillar of Sarnath as our national symbols. 


Is it possible, then that when he emphasised the Gandhian 
idea that ends are means, and insisted on the right means to attain 
right ends, he was reinforcing ethics in life, as the only possible 
philosophy? 


He anticipated the question: who is to decide which are the 
right means and right words. And on what grounds? 


The answer comes from his emphasis on human concern. He 
believed that the only happiness in human life is in the fulfilment 
of that which makes man a man. 


He was aware that he would be told: ‘Faith is the transcendence 
to indistinctness of God, to end the terror of the chaos in which 
we live: Idols are the means of meditation of the indistinct above. 
One needs the other of whom he was once part’. Tat Tvam Asi! 


He would have answered: ‘I don’t stand alone. Facing me are 
others. Mankind’ for me the ‘others’ are human beings. 


Indeed, human intercourse was, in his view, always a return 
to our roots, to our origins, implicit in the relationship of cousins, 
even when they fight as in the Mahabharat war, when they are 
separated by quarrels over property and inheritance. 


This attitude comes through his love-hate relations with the 
British conquerors, whom he condemned for their bestiality as 
Imperialists, less bestial than the bestiality of Hitlerites and the 
Japanese militarists, but evil all the same. 


Therefore, he felt that happiness is possible only in a secular 
world, in human love, without sanctions in the mystique of God, 
who alone, is supposed to put love in us , and who asks to love 
one another, through his love. 
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In his aloneness, enforced by the frequent containment in jail 
he sensed the urge to connect with others. : 


This departure from traditional philosophy, he felt becomes 
more insistent when we face the miseries of the world, which arise 
from the unequal growth of human beings, through the ambitions 
of some to aggrandise, and absorb plenty to themselves even at the 
cost of deprivation of others. And there are the sick, the helpless 
and the disabled, suffering in the chaos human life brought about 
by the upper hierarchies. Such suffering is not all inevitable, as 
Schopheanur thought inevitable, following Hindu prognostication. 
Nehru felt it can be alleviated. The discrimination of caste, which 
comdemns millions to live on sub-human levels can be abolished. 
The murder of the widows in Sati, through the sanctification of 
sacrifice of the female to bring blessings to the family, because the 
widow is an affliction, can be outlawed. The overthrow of the 
superiors, exalted by themselves above the lower strata is possible, 
as has been shown by the French, Russian and Chinese revolutions. 
Some sharing societies have already gone towards the abolition of 
the law of the jungle, which makes one consume more than necessary, 
leaving millions hungry. 

Jawaharlal Nehru wandered deep into the lives of the tribal 
societies and found that some of these groups, which had grown on 
integral organisations in the forests, had tended to evolve secular 
forms, made sacred by symbols, but essentially based on recognition 
of kinship of human beings in the face of danger from untoward 
death. 


The absence of God announced by Vico, Darwin, Michlet and 
Marx seemed to him to be proved by the sciences. The new discoveries 
had given men and women unprecedented powers to fulfil their life 
purpose and realise certain ends, which only the divine powers were 
supposed to achieve through miracle men. Of course, science being 
objective research, could not prescibe moral ends. The new knowledge 
from the laboratories might give us the mastery of means. But when 
it is used, as it is often used for political ends to overpower enemies, 
as through the atom bomb, it obviously aggresses against men’s lives 
and becomes immoral, and violates natural human rights. Thus 
Jawaharlal perceived the danger of the unethical use of science and 
came out against the mushroom cloud, much to the indignation and 
anger of the powerful of the biggest power state. 
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Incidentally, if the destiny of man was to be centre of the all 
future, the rights of man in the universe in which he finds himself, 
have to be protected against encroachment. 


Jawaharlal Nehru had found his Glimpses in world history 
that the individual has no rights guaranteed to him, until men began 
to assert themselves qua individuals after the European renaissance. 


Slaves were not freed in America until the end of the 18th 
century. 

And it was after the French upturning of 1789 that human 
freedoms were recognised as necessary for civilised existence. 


Throughout the 19th century, though certain societies achieved 
basic freedoms, the upper echelons of those very states conquered 
Asia, Africa, South America, and enslaved and exploited vast popula- 
tions. 


In the 20th century, the usurpers fell out and wanted bigger 
shares in exploitation, and denied human rights to each other and 
the subject peoples. Men became cogs in the machines of the 
industrial revolution and cannon fodder in the first world war, to 
divide the world between the western powers. 


The Russian revolution ushered in a sharing society, but sub- 
mitted to the will of a tyrant who ignored the rights of man, which 
had been epoused by the upturning. 


And another dictator, Hitler, urged with blood and thunder 
the right of the Herrenfolk to rob the world and caused the third 
world in alliance with merchants of death. 


All the values of social justice, truth, honesty and freedom 
were again being denied by those who profited from the last war. 
In the name of civilisation, and fear of attack from each other, the 
big powers were piling up millions of atom and hydrogen bombs, 
which can end life altogether. 

Jawaharlal Nehru, head of the Indian Republic, freed from 
Imperialist yoke after a hundred years of struggle, with non-coopera- 
tion as the weapon, faced the tragic prospect of a third world war 
soon after the declaration of freedom. 


In pursuance of the will to achieve a hundred years of penance 
so that the erstwhile crushed humanity, of his own country, and that 
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of other lands in Asia and Africa, may grow to fullness, he evolved 
the five principles of peaceful co-existence and mutual respect 
between states and peoples. He wished that man should not be 
regarded as means, but may have the option to attain self-fulfilment 
by achieving the basic rights of bread and freedom. Self -- con- 
sciousness, a sense of identity by each human being through the 
creative life, beyond the mere toil to appease needs, he felt, were 
the minimum preconditions for growth of the individual. 


And though he saw, at the end of his life, the frustration of 
many of his efforts to preserve freedom and peace, with the sanest 
of human being, he did not give up the struggle on behalf of man, 
at all levels of statecraft, and voicing his personal apprehensions, 
along with others, who shared his goodwill. And he remained devoted 
to the service of mankind till the end. 


No wonder on his writing pad were found the verses of Robert 
Frost: 
The woods are lovely, dark and deep, 
But I have promises to keep. 
Jawaharlal Nehru did not define his belief in man’s capacity 
and need for wholeness in systematic philosophy of humanism. 
May we say that he believed in humanness, in the highest 
. potential of man’s struggle to evolve his own destiny by his own 
self-will inspite of the frustrations of pre-history, which he thought 
was our present history. [_ | 


NON-VIOLENT GLOBAL ORDER 


NIRMALA DESHPANDE 


India is a land of ‘Samavaya’ - synthesis, ddq aa-aald 
a land, where ‘Sangam’ is a place of worship, as it symbolizes the 
coming together of different streams of thought. The very definition 
of the word ‘Sanatan’ - the ancient or eternal - is that which is ever 


new ald! faraqaa 


The personalities of Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru, 
represent this essence of Indian culture. They look so unlike each 
other and yet, one is the Guru and the other his Shishya, - the 
chosen heir. They both represent the synthesis of old and new, 
ancient and modern, the time-bound and the timeless, here and now 
and the eternal. 


Mahatma Gandhi used to say that there is nothing like 
‘Gahdhism’, Following in the footsteps of the ancient seers, he did 
not want his name to survive. But he did stand for a philosophy, a 
way of life which he termed as ‘Sarvodaya’ - good of all. It is so 
different from the greatest good of the greatest number? The 
word‘Sarvodaya’ can be traced to the ancient Jain scriptures of two 
thousand years back. gafyem=rat fred uated dieffey aaa 


In this holy Tirth of Sarvodaya all problems and difficulties 
come to an end. This has been a most debated ideal. Good of all 
seemed to be an impossibility. How can you achieve the good of 
all when the society is divided between classes, castes, races, 
nationalities etc? But the threat of nuclear war has brought this 
ideal into the realm of practicability. In this nuclear age, either we 
live together or we will have to die together. Jawaharlal Nehru lived 
much ahead of his times and spoke the language, which could not 
be understood by his contemporaries. When the cold war atmosphere 
was touching zero, he had the courage of conviction to speak about 
world-peace, lessening the tensions, bridging the gulf between two 
supeér-powers, and that the interests of the whole humanity lies in 


living together, understanding each other and caring for each other. 
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He could express the ancient wisdom in modern idiom. Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s foreign policy of peace, friendship and co-existence bear 
the footprints of Mahatma Gandhi and all the seers and sages of 
India who had prayed for all, not only for the humans but for all 
creation. waa ofa: aq! "Let all be happy.” 


It may be pointed out at this juncture that the philosophy of 
Sarvodaya is rooted in Vedanta and those who are brought up in 
the dichotomy of good versus evil and conflict of interest, found it 
difficult to grasp the inner meaning of Sarvodaya. The holistic 
approach of the most modern sciences come very close to this ideal. 


Good of all can only be achieved through Ahimsa, non -violence. 
It was the genius of Gandhi to bring Ahimsa, non - violence, from 
the caves of the high Himalayas down to the battlefield of life. 
Ahimsa, the first and foremost, Yama which was confined to the 
spiritual seekers, became a powerful weapon in the fight against 
imperialism and injustice. Fo the first time, in human history, non- 
violent mass movement was launched to liberate a nation and also 
to establish a non-violent social order. Ahimsa was regarded as the 
highest Dharma) aféq gai ad: | ~—s It. also became Yuga Dharma, 
Dharma of this age. | 


It was Nehru who as the first Prime Minister of independent 
India, brought non-violence in the field of international relations. 
The Vedic Rishies used to proclaim: fara aT ayer aalfr yarta 


Set aay | FATA BAYS | eaffer spent eet ey 


"Let the whole creation look to me with friendly eyes (because) 
I look to everyone with friendly eyes." It was Nehru who followed 
this precept and tried not only to make India a friend of all but 
also tried to bring warring nations to come together to the negotiating 
table. The concept and movement of Non-Alignment played an 
important role in lessening the tensions and changing the cold-war 
atmosphere. Nehru, like a Buddhist monk, preached Panchsheel 
which became a cardinal principle of relations between the nations. 
Is it a mere coincidence that during the Nehru- Centenary year, 
heads of Soviet Union and China met after thirty years and reiterated 
their faith in the doctrine of Panchsheel? Nehru, as the political 
heir of Gandhi, took non-violence to the field of international politics, 
while Vinoba, as the spiritual heir of Gandhi applied non-violence 
in the field of social revolution. One can find Nehru’s invisible 
presence in the historic INF Treaty signed by the heads of the two 
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super-powers and in the ’New Delhi Declaration’ signed by Gorbachev 
and Rajiv Gandhi. This Declaration of a ‘nuclear -weapons free and 
non-violent world, is the tribute to the memory of Jawaharlal Nehru. 
As the threat of a nuclear holocaust recedes and the world moves 
towards peace, Nehru as an heir of Gandhi will become more and 
more relevant. 


Gandhi’s economic ideas, most misunderstood in his own times 
are becoming very relevant with the advance of science. His was a 
holistic approach, and not a fragmentary one. The world today is 
witnessing the evil effects of the fragmentary approach in the form 
of pollution. Air is polluted, water is polluted land is polluted.Why? 
Because the mind of man is polluted. Pollution outside is linked to 
the pollution inside, and that is why Gandhi wanted us to give more 
stress on moral and ethical values, in every field, including the 
economic one. His was an ecological approach. One can find the 
three basic principles of ecology,viz. limitation, complexity and in- 
terdependence, in Gandhian economics. He wanted us to know that 
we know very little about the complexities of the nature and so we 
should not tamper with nature for our greed. It is not only Gandhi 
and J. Krishnamurthy who want us to distinguish between the need 
and greed and give up the latter, but also the modern ecologists. 


Ecology wants us to realise that everything in nature is limited 
and so we should limit our wants accordingly. The search for 
renewable sources of energy, in tune with the wheel of life, brings 
man closer to Gandhian economics. Gandhi’s loin-cloth make us 
think of not only the poor of India and the world, but also of the 
devastation of nature caused by our greed. 


The concept of Aparigraha, non-possession, one of the five 
Yamas of Yogdarshan, without which spiritual pursuit (Sadhana) is 
not possible, as applied by Gandhi to economics is perfectly in tune 
with ecology. Gandhi asked man to limit his wants, share whatever 
he has with others and realise that man is not the owner but only 
a trustee of property. His idea of trusteeship was most misunderstood. 
It is a very radical idea and if applied properly, results in the 
abolition of private ownership of the property of land by voluntary 
means. Acharya Vinoba Bhave’s Bhoodan-Gramdan movement was 
an extension of the principle of trusteeship, with an emphasis on 
abolition of ownership of land by non-violent means and sharing 
whatever one has, with his less fortunate brothers and sisters. The 
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latest disclosures in the Soviet Union about the Stalinist methods 
of collectivisation, that resulted in loss of millions of precious lives 
and misery to the living, prove the efficacy of Gandhian methods 
of bringing about a revolutionary change in society by non-violent 
means alone. 


Decentralisation of economic power, the basic principle of 
Gandhian ‘economics, includes decentralization of both production 
and consumption. With pollution increasing everyday and the ‘Green- 
house effect’ which is threatening the very survival of human race, 
will bring man close to Gandhi. His emphasis on Khadhi and Village 
industries is becoming more and more relevant today. 


It is in the economic field that the differences between Gandhi 
and Nehru come to the surface. Nehru was for modernisation and 
rightly so because India cannot afford to remain backward. But 
Nehru realised, rather late,Nhat he committed a mistake in not 
following the Gandhian economics, which is very necessary in Indian 
conditions. During the last year of his life, he made this confession 
on the floor of the parliament. India could have followed the path 
of modernisation, not taking the beaten-track but going off the 
beaten-track and making new experiments in pollution-free-technol- 
ogy. But it is never too late. Nehru’s admission of the mistake can 
be a guiding star for future course of action. Khadi and Village 
Industries alone have the potential to give employment to the starving 
millions of India with very little capital investment. 


Gandhi used to say ‘I am a better Socialist’. Socialism to him 
meant eradication of poverty, exploitation and injustice . But he was 
not prepared to compromise on the issue of right means to achieve 
a right end. Nehru also shared this view and though he tried to 
take the Indian National Congress and the Government of India on 
the Socialist path, which was not an easy task and though he was 
a great admirer of the Socialist experiment of the Soviet Union, he 
could never agree to the methods adopted by Stalin. He would have 
been the happiest person today, had he lived, to find that a great 
change is taking place in the Soviet Union and they are now trying 
to ‘build Socialism with a human face’. It is on this point that he 
had differences with the dogmatic communists of India who, in those 
days, approved of all the brutalities committed in the name of 
Socialism. He stood for democratic Socialism. With Perestroika and 
Glasnost, the Soviet Union has almost accepted the Nehruvian 
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approach to Socialism. Nehru felt that democracy will have no 
substance without Socialism, and Socialism is not possible without 
democracy. Comrade Gorbachev has spoken in the same spirit during 
the 19th party conference. Nehru had the conviction that Lenin 
and Gandhi should not be separated as one can find Gandhi 
everywhere in that Socialist country of today, when Comrade Gor- 
bachev speaks about material progress being not enough and it has 
to be coupled with spiritual progress, one hears the voice of Gandhi. 
This is what Nehru wanted. Nehru would have been happy to find 
that Soviet Union is not only talking about non-violence but also 
about prohibition of liquor, which was very dear to Gandhiji’s heart. 


India remained a secular state, even after partition of the 
country because of Gandhi’s martyrdom and Nehru’s leadership. 
Nehru who appeared to be an atheist or agnostic was deeply religious 
in the true sense of the term. He did not believe in rituals but so 
was Gandhi. For Gandhi ‘secular’ meant Sarva-dharma-Samhava, 
equal respect for all religions, and he not only preached but also 
practised all religions. When asked are you a Hindu’ he replied 
‘Yes, I am a devout Hindu and that is why, I am a true Muslim, 
a true Christian’. Nehru shared this spirit and wanted that every 
Indian should have full freedom to practice his religion according 
to his own faith. Inspite of the attacks from the fundamentalists of 
every colour, Nehru stood firmly by the Gandhian concept of 
Secularism. Though intensely patriotic, Nehru was an ‘Internationalist 
to the core, in the best traditions of this land’. Indian thinkers have 
always spoken about the earth. For us the earth is our home. One 
is amazed to find the Vedic seers proclaiming that the earth is like 
a small abode with people belonging to different faiths and speaking 
different languages, living like members of one family. For Gandhi 
the fight for India’s freedom was a part of a global movement. When 
asked as to why he wants Swaraj,Gandhi replied ‘We want Swaraj 
because it is only an independent India that can serve humanity and 
it is only independence that can liberate the poor and the down- 
trodden’. 


Vinoba Bhave once remarked that Science is Spiritualty and 
Gandhian Thought. Spirituality is like the steering wheel of a motor-car 
and stience is like the accelerator; one gives the direction and the 
other increases the speed. It is this blending of Science and Spirituality 
that Nehru preached and practised. 
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A group of young cosmonauts belonging to both the super- 
powers asked a question - ‘this earth looked’ so beautiful, so small 
and one, from the space. Can we not make it as beautiful and one 
as it appeared to us from the skies?.[_ ] 


HUMANISM AND SCIENTIFIC OUTLOOK 


G. VIJAYAM 


This is the age of scientific secularism, humanism and 
democracy. It is essentially humanistic in its approach. Old values 
and institutions have lost their credence and the dictatorial and 
authoritarian concepts and actions are effectiively challenged by the 
people. Gone are the days when the monarchs and priests reigned 
supreme, and when people accepted their word without questioning. 


The 20th century is a century of change from slavery to freedom 
from other worldliness to reality and from utopia to action. The 
cherished ideals of democracy, freedom, liberty and equality and 
free thinking were realised to a large extent only in this century. 


Gandhi and Nehru were the outstanding personalities on the 
Indian scene. They were the makers of modern India. Gandhi strove 
incessantly to liberate man from slavery and oppression. He was a 
visionary as well as a man of action and moved millions of Indians 
towards the cherished dream of an Independent India. Nehru on 
the other hand was the architect of Modern India. 


With his vast experiance, Gandhi was essentially a humanist 
with a concern for fellow humans who were oppressed and suppressed 
for centuries. He was the voice to the voiceless, and he provided 
for them a method of Satyagraha which was challenged even the 
mighty empire by insisting on truth and fearlessness. 


Gandhi laid the foundation for an independent free India and 
Nehru as the first Prime Minister, steered the course of secularism, 
humanism and democracy. Even before the advent of Independence, 
Nehru was very clear about the future course of the country and 
he realised that India’s tryst with destiny was intertwined with 
secularism, democracy and humanism as well as scientific progress. 
He was a champion of modern values, with a deep sympathy for 
the oppressed and the suppressed. Right from 1930’s he was une- 
quivocal in his views regarding the course of Independent India to 
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take. He was always critical of the superstitions perpetuated in the 
namé/of religion. He was for complete separation of religion from 
politics and for the development of a tradition of secularism in 
public life. 


Jawaharlal Nehru, as the Nation Builder, always opposed the 
forces of communalism and obscurantism and championed the cause 
of a modern, secular, democratic society. As G. B. Shaw pointed 
out as a matter of fact, the secular ideal in India would have been 
whittled down, if not completely defeated, in the absence of a policy 
of positive intervention on the part of the State in the sphere of 
God. It was Jawaharlal Nehru who was the uncompromising champion 
of Human, secular and scientific values in day-to-day life. 


He was the first Indian National Leader who clearly recognised 
the importance of science and technology for modernising India. 
Jawaharlal Nehru said: "It is now patent that without science and 
technology we cannot progress". For him the scientific attitude was 
as important as the scientific progress. He championed the spirit of 
enquiry, willingness to question authority and recognition of the 
uniqueness of each individual. 


"What is Science"? Nehru asked and replied. "It is the search 
for truth, the truth of the physical world,... truth arrived at by a 
process of trial and error, by experiment, not taking something for 
granted, until it is proved, and rejecting everything that is disproved 
or does not fit in with the facts before us’. In reality, Nehru cherished 
the scientific temper and wished to inculcate it in the minds of the 
Indians so that they could take a great leap forward. 


Nehru never lost sight of the greatness of India, he said: 
"Science had developed at an ever - increasing pace since the 
beginning of the century, so that the gap between the advanced and 
backward countries had widened more and more. It is only by 
adopting the most vigrous measures and by putting forward our 
utmost effort into the development of science, that we can bridge 
the gap. It is an inherent obligation of a great country like India 
with its tradition of scholarships and original thinking and its great 
cultural heritage, to participate fully in the march of science, which 
is probably mankind’s greatest enterprise today’. 


As President Radhakrishnan in his tribute to Nehru said "His 
steadfast loyalty to certain fundamental principles of liberalism gave 
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direction to our thought and life.... He used the existing social and 
political institutions and breathed into them a new spirit, new vitality.’ 


Nehru’s vision embraced a social revolution in which the 
barriers of caste and creed would be swept away. Nehru, being a 
statesman and practical idealist, realised that the Indian Constitution 
should be built on the foundations of secularism, humanism and 
democracy. Both Gandhi and Nehru were firmly convinced that 
religion was a private matter and there should be complete separation 
of state and religion. 


Prof Norman Palmer described Nehru as a great pragmatist. 
Nehru had a rational outlook on life. He was a revolutionary who 
believed in the middle way. To him the concept of the secular state, 
one of his greatest contributions, was not only a way of avoiding 
the excesses of religious fanaticism. It was an article of faith, a 
logical consequence of his own rationalism and humanism. He was 
an intellectual in politics an agnostic in a religiously - impregnated 
society, but withal a man of faith and works. 


Nehru was an embodiment of democracy. He wielded unchal- 
lenged power. As "New York Times” observed in an editorial, "Lesser 
Leaders have used the love of their people wantonly, to master their 
people.” But Nehru refused to turn power into despotism. Dictatorship 
was within his grasp; at times India seemed to be thrusting it upon 
him. He refused 


The introduction of universal adult franchise for both men and 
women without reference to education or property, reveals in un- 
mistakable terms the greatest democratic experiment Nehru wanted 
to conduct in this country. 


He stood for equality of opportunity and social justice. He 
was a strong champion of socialism. While moving the objectives 
Resolution in the Constituent Assembly, Nehru made it clear, that 
the future of the country was interlinked with the promotion of 
secular, socialist and democratic values. He was unequivocal in 
presenting his ideas for the future course of the country. 


As Arnold Toynbee stated "He (Nehru) did care intensely for 
mankind’s welfare and destiny, and his vision of this, will be the 
thing in him for which he will be remembered by posterity, if the 
verdict of history faithfully reflects the fundamental truth about him. 
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The relevance of Nehru lay in the fact that he stood for certain 
fundamental values which are essential for the progress and welfare 
of mankind. He was uncompromising in the promotion of secularism 
and democracy and he stood for socialism which should be achieved 
through a democratic process. 


The 21st Century is the century of hope for mankind. The 
present trends reinforce the conviction and policies of Gandhi and 
Nehru. The world is heading towards greater democratization and 
active participation of the people. The changes that are coming the 
world over including the socialist block, reveal that freedom and 
equality should go together coupled with democratic participation 
of the people. 


Humanism, secularism and scientific outlook are indispensable 
for the onward march of society and peaceful co-existence of different 
ideologies is inevitable. Respect for other’s view-point, and consensus 
for collective action have come to the fore. 


Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru insisted on fearlessness, 
openness and toleration of dissent. Difference of opinion should not 
be considered as animosity; and dissent on democratic lines revitalises 
democracy. Thus, the Gandhian method of Satyagraha finds rightful 
place in the world arena to solve the national problems and the 
insistence on peaceful co-existence through dialogue and discussion 
to resolve the problems between nations is a must. The Panchasheel 
enunciated by Jawharlal Nehru is bound to get world recognition 
and the basis for international relations in the year to come. 


Gandhi and Nehru have taught us how to think globally and 
act locally, without losing self-respect dignity and objectivity. For 
generations to come Gandhi and Nehru will continue to provide 
inspiration, and also methods of action to resolve the problems that 
confront society. [_] 


THE GANDHI-NEHRU NEXUS 


S. SIVASUBRAMANIAM 


Coandhi shared with Nehru a commitment to ending the existing 
political order and replacing it with a new one. Men despite their 
differences in character resemble each other in some fundamental 
ways. As we shall see, the one who suffered most (Gandhi) also 
contributed most that was original and inventive to the poliitics of 
his and our times. Gandhi viewed the world as divided between the 
opposing forces of Maya (illusion) and reality, spiritual truth ana 
material falsehood. In India, in the first half of the present century, 
the British represented the gross materialistic and aggressive falsity 
of the west, and before the time Gandhi it was unclear how this 
spiritual truth of the East was to manifest itself: It was Gandhi’s 
great achievement that he provided the way- Satyagraha, truth force, 
mass civil disobedience based on the desire to convert one’s enemy 
through love so that he willingly acknowledged another’s dignity and 
rights. Gandhi brought the principles of Ahimsa- non-violence into 
politics. He led a revolution against the British colonial authority in 
which the meekness of the oppressed and their huge numbers became 
a tool in gaining relief from their oppression. 


Gandhi’s significance lay in his consummate skills as a politician 
and a leader of the masses. The attempts of old and new to portray 
him as a saint without earthly desires, a sun without black spots 
and infallible leader hovering above the more sordid aspects of 
politics, are striking. Gandhi was a decisive link between the old 
and the new India, between the peasants and the colonial state, 
between Jawaharlal Nehru and India’s strong capitalist class. It would 
have been impossible to find another like him. He took the village 
to the metropolis and in the process, became the country’s leading 
power broker. However religion was according to Nehru the Achilles 
heel of the Mahatma and this created problems for all those who 
are attempting to articulate a secular nationalism. 
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Contrast between Nehru and Gandhi: 


The contrast between Nehru and Gandhi these two giants of 
India’s nationalist movement could not have been greater. Nehru, a 
product largely of Harrow and Cambridge was tempered by his 
lengthy days in numerous British prisons. Gandhi was a product 
largely of Hindu India but had learnt his politics through his South 
African experiences. Gandhi regarded religion as crucial to every 
day existence. Nehru thought otherwise. This confrontation between 
modernism and tradition would have been completely academic if 
the British imperialists had not fulfilled the hopes of Karl Marx and 
John Stuart Mill. Both Marx and the Utilitarians believed that the 
British would regenerate India but no attempt was made to educate 
the masses. Gandhi said that India had enough of westernism and 
education. It was time to call a halt. Nehru was an ardent exponent 
of universal education and would have loved every Indian to read 
Bertrand Ruséell. Gandhi demanded a return to Ramarajya, an 
earthly Hindu paradise. He was explicit about this belief. He wanted 
a society without machines and with the non-industrial village as its 
central unit. How, replied Jawaharlal, could India possibly revert to 
a primitive agricultural state? Nehru agreed that industrialisation on 
the pattern of the west could be disastrous, but he believed that 
with properly planned development, India could be far better off 
than ever before. 


Nehru rejected the western model of capitalism. He wanted a 
total regeneration of India. He realised that the battle had to be 
fought on two fronts simultaneously not only against the British 
Imperialism but also against the force of Indian Conservatsm- for 
he knew that reaction and religion always marched together. Here, 
both Gandhi and Nehru would agree to differ. 


The historic Congress session at Lahore saw Nehru at his best. 
His speech was the most radical and uncompromising ever to be 
made by a President of the Indian National Congress, before or 
since. In that year Congress declared itself for independence. Even 
the delegates were stunned. Now all eyes were on Gandhi. He 
confirmed that this was indeed a new Congress line. But Gandhi 
could not and did not endorse the social content of Nehru’s speech 
for he had not stopped at calling for independence. Instead, he had 
lectured the delegates of the need to eradicate poverty and class 
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- inequalities , proposed workers’ control of industry and the granting 
of land to the tillers. 


Nehru also explained his attitude to non-violence and here, 
too, the contrasts with Gandhi were clear. "The Congress has not 
the material or the training for srganised violence and individual 
and sporadic violence is a confession of despair. But if this Congress 
or nation at any future time comes to the conclusion that methods 
of violence will rid us of slavery, then I have no doubt that I will 
adopt them. Violence is bad but slavery is far worse". 


Gandhi: the violence of power: 


The final phase for the Indian struggle for independenc began 
with the advent of Second World War. Gandhi and other Indian 
leaders deplored the outbreak of violence in Europe and were, by 
and large, pro-British in the European context. Gandhi in fact, was 
moved to tears at the thought of the possible destruction of such 
things as Westminster Abbey. Although with the passage of time, 
he had lost his infatuation with the British way of life and had come 
to regard British imperialism in India with increasing dislike, he still 
maintained a deep affection for many individual Englishmen and for 
those aspects of British culture with which he could reconcile himself 
with his commitment to non-violence. He did not support violent 
reaction to aggression but gave his moral support to Britain because 
whatever her offences in the Indian context, she was clearly the less 
aggressive party in the current international situation. 


Congress under Jawaharlal Nehru’s direction viewed the nascent 
war in somewhat different terms. As Nehru put it: they resented 
the fact that "one man and he a foreigner, and a representative of 
the hated system" could plunge 400 millions of human beings into 
war without the lightest reference to them’.* 


The Viceroy had brought India into the war against the express 
wishes of the Congress leadership and Nehru now wanted to agree 
to support the British war effort only in return for British recognition 
of Indian Independence. Gandhi who was later to take the lead in 
pressing for immediate recognition now held back. But he soon 
agreed that some action was needed to disassociate India from the 


*Nehru, The Discovery of India (New York, 1946), P.432. 
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British position of having India fight now and discuss with Britain 
possible ways of achieving independence only after the war. He, 
thus, found himself in what was, for him a relatively unusual situation. 
His feelings about what course of action to take were decidedly 
mixed. On the one hand, he had residual affection for the British 
and lingering admiration for the determined masculinity of their 
resistance to Nazism as well as a repugnance for Nazism. On the 
other hand, he had bonds of loyalty to the Congress leadership 
(especially Nehru whom he regarded with fatherly affection), was 
dismayed by the violence which characterised the time and was 
repelled by the imperialistic intransigence of the English position on 
India. The former factors inclined him towards non-violent resistance. 
The result was a compromise individual Satyagraha. 


The Question of Succession 


Long before his death, Gandhi had ensured that his successor 
as the leader of the Congress would be Nehru. In 1934 and again 
in 1946 he had backed Nehru for the Congress Presidency and 
secured his election. He often referred to him as his successor and 
viewed him as a son. He did not relish office himself. Gandhi was 
able to place the man he favoured in office before his death. He 
was able to oversee establishment of Nehru in power without losing 
his own authority and without feeling endangered. Gandhi had always 
maintained much more intimate relations with other human beings 
than Nehru had done. As a result, there is no doubt, that Nehru 
was the only man available who realised Gandhi’s ideal of a head 
of Government. Nehru, the most English of the Indians, was a 
handsome man who had been able to incorporate much of the 
English into himself. So long as there should be a government he 
supported the man who most nearly approximated to his own 
discarded ideal of authority. And because Nehru was loyal to him 
and willing to subordinate himself to Gandhi as long as the latter 
lived, Gandhi could share the achievement of power without acting 
in such a way as to build up new feelings of guilt. When Nehru 
announced to India and the world that Gandhi was dead, that the 
light has gone out of our lives, the relationship was equalised as he 
partook thereby of atleast a part of Gandhi’s vast moral authority. 


With respect to succession, the pervasive problem is what Max 
Weber termed the routinisation of charisma. Gandhi and Nehru the 
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two men who evolved to full leadership status, come close to meeting 
the Weberian criteria for charismatic authority. 


The country owes to Nehru India’s constitutionalism, her com- 
mitment to an orderly peaceful, majority ruled, minority protecting 
cohesive political system. Nehru often called the ‘banyan tree’, 
practically dominated the landscape since Indian independence, ex- 
tending an inspirational yet active, informed, painstaking leadership 
to a remarkably large majority of departments and aspects of the 
nation’s life. He had the talent for projecting the image of new 
India to herself, bearing Gandhiji’s mantle. 


Gandhi - the Self-Actualised Individual: 


The process of becoming more fully human or more fully self 
came to be imaged as a process of growing more deeply inward 
(i.e) more in touch with a self within and simultaneously, and outward 
process of transcending self i.c becoming more universal in vision 
and identification. In other words, these high self-actualised persons 
(what Abraham Maslow calls, a process of becoming more fully 
human) are highly individualised in the development of their uni- 
queness, as persons and by the very same process of deeper inwardness 
share deeper unity and harmony with all other persons and the 
whole of life. 


The discovery and the nurturing of a self actualising person’s 
own inner core is the discovery and nurturing of what is central 
and common to all humanity. Such persons grow in consciouness of 
the integral connectedness of their own values need and activities 
to the life as well being with the whole and they live their life in 
deeper accord with that consciousness. Thus, Gandhiji in whom 
spiritual insight and action were integrated strove for peace, justice 
and unity, love that was universal as well as deeply personal in its 
philosophy and application. Transcending culture, creed, race and 
other’s diverse loyalties, his words and life provided symbolic and 
real efficacy, for more than one group of people only in one area 
one time. 


Mohandass Gandhi inspired by his spiritual relationship to 
God of Truth felt his highest goal must be truth seeking in all 
aspects of life. 


The death of Gandhi shocked India. In a very real sense Nehru 
felt alone. Though a number of close colleagues were still alive there 
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was no one left whom he regarded as superior, whose reprimands 
and advice he could accept. In the later years Indira Gandhi was 
able to speak bluntly to him, but she lacked the authority of Gandhi. 


Yet, despite their differences Gandhi and Nehru loved each 
other. In fact Jawaharlal thought more about Gandhi than any one 
else in India. He had imaginary debates with him. He saw him as 
a great peasant with a peasant view of the things and with a peasant’s 
blindness in relation to some ideas of life. Perhaps, but for Gandhi 
Nehru would have followed the path of Lenin. Equally true is it, 
but for Nehru,Gandhi would have been a mystic philosopher. Herein 
lies the complementarity of Gandhi and Nehru. [_] 


STRANGE BUT TRUE: 
EAST AND WEST MEET 


YASHPAL JAIN 


The names of Gandhi and Nehru are inseparable part of 
Indian history and it is rather unfortunate that some people have 
tried to overemphasise the difference between their outlooks and 
ideologies.It is therefore imperative to discuss and find out if there 
is any complementarity, which enabled them to work together for 
such a long time. In fact the general impression is that there was 
a world of difference between the temperaments of the two great 
leaders. This common belief has been created as Nehru was educated 
abroad and was brought up in Western style, whereas Gandhi, though 
had his higher education outside India, nevertheless was wedded to 
the culture of the country. Naturally people thought that West is 
West and East is East and in the words of Kupling "The twain can 
never meet". 


This seminar assumes a great importance from the point of 
view that East and West can meet and did meet. 


Temperamentally both the leaders were poles apart: Nehru 
was haughty, Gandhi was calm; Nehru wanted to transform India 
overnight. Gandhi was never in a hurry; Nehru loved material 
prosperity and wanted his people to enjoy all physical comforts. 
Gandhi wanted to establish Ram Rajya i.e. people to adhere to 
moral values and follow the principles of simple living and high 
thinking; Nehru tried hard to utilise science and technology for the 
all-round developement of the country, but for Gandhi manual labour, 
which was in abundance in the country, was of utmost importance. 
While giving the substance of Ruskin’s historical book ‘Unto the 
Last’ in Gujurati Gandhi said: 
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The teachings of ‘Unto the Last’I understood to be are 


1. That the good of the individual is contained in the good 
of all. 


2. That a lawyer’s work has the same value as the barber’s 
inasmuchas all have the right of earning their livelihood 
from their work. 


3. That a life of labour i.e. life of the tiller of the soil and 
the handicraftsman is the life worth living”! 


These cardinal principles have to be, for Gandhi, the pivot of 
individual and social life. 


However, Nehru had a different conception. While agreeing 
principally with Gandhi on these points, he was in favour of taking 
fullest advantage of modern technology to achieve India’s prosperity. 


After meeting Gandhi in Poona, Nehru himself admitted: 


"We had long talks. It was obvious that we differed considerably 
in our outlook on life and politics and economics" 


But curiously enough, Nehru writes: "But I was grateful to him 
for the generous way in which he tried to come as far as he could 
to meet my view point. Our correspondence dealt with some of the 
wider issues that filled my mind, I was happy to have Gandhi’s 
declaration that there must be de-vesting of vested interests, - though 
he laid stress that this should be by converstion, not compulsion, 
the differences did not seem to me very great. I had the feeling 
then, as before, that though he might be averse to considering vague 
the logic of facts would take him step by step to the inevitablity of 
fundamental social changes. He was a curious phenomenon- a person 
of the type of medieval catholic saint, as Mr Verrier Elvin has 
called him and at the same time a practical leader with his pulse 
always on the Indian peasantry.Which way he might turn in a crisis 
it was difficult to say, but whichever way it was, it would make a 
difference. He might go the wrong way, according to our thinking 
but it would always be a straight way. It was good to work with 


: My experiments with Truth, (Mahatma Gandhi") p. 14 Chapter 18 page 
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Z An Autobiography, (Jawaharlal Nehru) page 403. 
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him, but if necessity arose these different roads would have to be 
followed.” 


Nehru had his first lesson in politics from his father Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, but as the years passed by he came under the spell 
of gandhi to the extent that he followed him to the end of his life 
He developed immense love and respect for him. I remember a 
very touching incident. 


On January 30, 1948 we were all sitting by the side of the 
dead body of Gandhi in Birla House, New Delhi. 


There was a huge crowd outside. All the doors were bolted 
with a few persons inside. Nehru was restless he was talking to 
himself. There was something puzzling him. All of a sudden he was 
heard saying,"all right, I will go and consult Bapu". Immediately he 
realised that his Bapu was no more. His realisation filled him with 
great agony and he was visibly moved. 


This small but memorable event speaks volumes of his affinity 
with Gandhi. A moment later in his broadcast from all India Radio, 
he mentioned inter alia how he ran to Bapu in the hour of need. 


On the other hand Gandhi had so much love for him and 
confidence in his wisdom and leadership that he made him his 
political heir. Not only that he made a prophetic announcement in 
these words: 


"Jawaharlal says he does not understand my language and that 
his language is foreign to me. This may or may not be true, but 
the language is no bar to the union of hearts and I know this that 
when I am gone, Jawaharlal will speak my language’. 


In our scriptures it is stated that different minds have different 
thoughts. Two minds are never identical. Gandhi and Nehru were 
no exception to it. Nevertheless the ultimate good they refer ardently 
believed in the purity of ends and means. Jawaharlal writes in his 
immortal book "Discovery of India”. 


"Some kind of ethical approach to life has a strong appeal for 
me, though it is difficult for me to justify it logically. I have been 
attracted by Gandhiji’s stress on right means and I think one of his 
greatest contributions to our public life has been this emphasis". 


- An Autobiography, (Jawaharlal Nehru), page 403. 
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Nehru was attracted by the Bhagvad Gita and its philosophy 
of Karma. Gandhi called Gita mother- Gita Mata. He says, "Gita 
for me is not only Bible or Kuran, it has become Mata (mother) 
to me. The mother, who gave birth to me has passed away, but I 
have learnt to go to Gitamata in the hour of trial. I have seen that 
whosoever seeks shelter in the mother, she satifies him fully with 
the nectar of wisdom". 


Though Gandhiji and Nehru had different views over the 
industrialisation of the country, yet like Gandhiji, Nehru hoped that 
India’s industrialisation through the application of science would be 
leavened by spirituality. Thus both the leaders believed in the synthesis 
of science and spirituality. 


Nehru was so much influenced by the austerity of Gandhi’s 
personlaity and his insight- that despite his ideological differences 
in many matters, he remained his true follower all his life. His 
philosophy of secularism and Gandhiji’s religious and spiritual out- 
looks did differ but they worked shoulder to shoulder for their 
objective to achieve India’s freedom. 


Nehru was a great politician and a great stateman. So was 
Gandhi but Gandhi was some kind of a saint, who tried to apply 
his ethical and moral values to politics. 


Both of them adhered to human values. 


India is passing through a transitional period. She has developed 
incredibly on the economic front, but socially and morally she has 
to go a long way. The complementarity of both the great leaders 
of our times has a relevance not only for today but also for tomorrow 
as India has yet to travel far for fulfilling her goals on certain fields. 
Gandhiji’s conception of establishing Ram Rajya, based on truth, 
non-violence and other virtues has yet to be realised and Nehru’s 
dream of co-existence and panchsheel is still far distant. Let us not 
forget that the ideologies of Gandhi and Nehru are the two facets 
of the same coin and thier complementarity, which existed in many 
ways, is essential for the resortation of India’s ancient glory not only 
for today, but also for tomorrow. Gandhi and Nehru showed the 
way for humanisation amd moralisation of politics and other aspects 
of our social and national life, which is the greatest’ need for the 
present and also the future. [| 


GANDHI - NEHRU, 
LET THE LABOUR AWAKE 


R. SUBRAMANIAN 


Many intellectuals, thinkers and humanists in the past have 
tried to comprehend societies, their feudalism and serfdom, their 
social and economic nexus and nodes, their polity, relationships and 
bondages and power, only to have them swept away by the shifting 
sands of social transformation, or intellectual vogue, or today by 
perestroika and glasnost. Rare are those whose ideas have conquered 
humans across the continents and left an indelible impression on 
the course of social thought, no matter on what dimensions of 
existence or aspects of life, of labour and livelihood, of right to 
work, they touched upon. Nehru’s and Gandhi’s ideas on human 
right to work and labour for a livelihood belong to this genus. 
Gandhi subscribed to ‘Sarvodaya‘ and stood for the ‘welfare of all’. 
For him " the good of the individual is contained in the good of 
all. We should hold as equal the toiling labourers and the rich 
capitalists. Everybody would know how to earn an honest living by 
the sweat of one’s brow and make no distinction between intellectual 
and physical labour’"since " the life of labour.... of the tiller of the 
soil and the handicraftsman is the life worth living." Nehru 
propounded the significance of labour on the farm and in the 
workshed and saw labour in the raw, rustic life that was more 
functional than fictional. 


i 


Nehru awakens labour to his socialistic thought. It culminates 
in the vision of his socialistic ideas. He starts off on a reading of 
democracy that he made in 1919. Democracy for him is the handmaid 
of "the unholy alliance of capital, property, militarism and an over- 
grown bureaucracy” and, therefore, the problem of democracy in 
terms of extricating it from its malign grip, is the building block of 
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his concept of freedom with its substance of bettering the lot of 
humanity. Applied to Indian society under alien rule, he realised its 
intrinsic incapacity to gain progress. The unholy alliance has to be 
broken by pitching upon an alternative. That was socialism for him 
which would provide a pathway to future economic structure. His 
concern for the downtrodden, the labouring masses had its moorings 
in his ideas on equality. Democratic values have to be retained at 
any cost. But society cannot bide for time. Science and technology 
could immensely provide the necessary leverage to quicken the pace. 
He, therefore, welded science and technology into his thought process 
directed towards human emancipation because socialism would buil- 
dup an economic framework with a human face and not "sacrifice 
man to money”.. Democracy has necessarily to be the ally of socialism. 


An ardent admirer of Fabian Socialism in England, Nehru 
came under the influence of the Webbs- Sydney and Beatrice, Harold 
Laski and George Bernard Shaw. He developed the concept of 
democratic socialism for the Indian society, which judiciously tended 
to combine the polity and the plebian. It stressed the individual’s 
right to economic freedom. In this the State was not the centrepiece 
at the expense of the individual but a political pole to uphold the 
cause of the common man. 


Nehru’s socialism was highly individualistic in character. He 
felt that an individual must have selfesteem and respect, that could 
emerge only if he is not any more an object of exploitation by others 
to suit their own ends. That was why he envisioned a socialist society 
in which individuals co-operated in order to nurture the freedom 
necessary to draw out the best of their ability, no matter what his 
economic, political or religious affiliations were. He explained to 
Subhas Chandra Bose (3, April 1939) that " I hope socialism does 
not kill or suppress individuality . Indeed I am attracted to it because 
it will release innumerable individuals from economic and cultural 
bondages. 


The masses would become the masters and hence Jawaharlal 
Nehru asserted that India, being wedded to democracy, could not 
but accept fully as its social objective the economic upliftment of 
its vast masses. He believed and acted on his belief that only with 
the economic freedom of his country that people could release 
themselves from the bonds of political serfdom. 
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II 


He shared equally the concern for the growth and welfare of 
the producer on the farm and in the factory. He had relentlessly 
worked for the cause of the unorganised labour. He attached particular 
importance to the welfare of the labour that tilled the farms and 
ran the factories. 


He worked diligently for their redemption from cold penury. 
The depth of his feelings and ethos were framed operationally in 
his ideas of socialism that was appropriate to the soil and substance 
of India and its environment. 


Nehru, being the product of western education soared high 
on thoughts. His vision was at once breath-taking and sweeping in 
perspective. The visionary in him peered into distant time, being a 
humanist utterly of the terra firma - grappling with the reality of 
history ingrained in Indian tradition and tempered by the progress 
of science and technology and in tune with the nexus of his times. 
He knew no real conditions of labour attached either to agriculture 
or industry. He visited villages and understood firsthand the problems 
the problems of peasants and labour. He was thus, face to face with 
their misery, poverty and exploitation. His intellect heightened at 
the opportunity that came by in the 1920s and it served as a 
touch-stone for his vision. That was the Kisan Movement in Faizabad 
and Rai Bareili which made him actively aware of the conditions 
of labourers . 


He wrote thus: 


"Looking at them and their misery and over-flowing gratitude 
I am filled with shame at my easy-going and comfortable 
life and our petty politics of the city which ignored the 
multitudes of semi-naked sons and daughters of India, 
sorrow at the degradation of overwhelming poverty of India. 
A new picture of India seemed to rise before me, naked, 
starving, crushed and utterly miserable. And their faith in 
us, casual visitors from the distant city embarassed me and 
filled me with a new responsibility and frightened me™. 


The result was electric, for the conditions of labourers touched him 
to the quick and opened his eye to a reality of the situation. This 
left an indelible mark on his experience with people and was mostly 
responsible for shaping his view that labour combined in itself both 
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a means and an end, a producer and a consumer. Therefore a 
working population could contribute, being a vital factor of production 
towards the attainment of national objectives and at the same time 
be the receivers of the benefits of production. 


Ill 


Nehru had relentlessly worked for the cause of unorganised 
and organised labour. Referring to peasantry and labour, Jawaharlal 
repudiated the theory of Trusteeship of Gandhi. He asserted: 


"Paternalism in industry or in land is a form of charity 
with all its strings and its utter incapacity to root out the 
evil. The new theory of trusteeship which some advocate 
is equally barren. Nor trusteeship means that the power 
for good or evil remains with self-appointed trustee and 
he may exersise it as he wills. The role of trusteeship 
that can be fair is the trusteeship of the nation and not 
of an individual or a group. Many Englishmen honestly 
considered themselves the trustees for India and to what 
a condition they have reduced our country; We have to 
decide for whose benefit industry must be run and the 
land produces food. Today the abundance that the land 
produces is not for the peasant or the labourers who work 
on it but the chief function is supposed to be to produce 
millionaires, 


His concern for labour and his ardent fervour to improve the 
living conditions of labourers are reflected in the appeal that he 
made at the Lahore Congress Session (1929) which read: 


"If the workers on the land have not enough to eat then 
the intermediaries who deprive them of their full share 
must go. The least that every worker in the field or factory 
is entitled to is a minimum wage which will enable him 
to live in moderate comfort and human hours of labour 
which do not break his strength and spirit...1 hope the 
congress would adopt the well-known demand of labour 
for a better life, and should give every assistance to organise 
itself and prepare itself on a co-operative basis.”. 


Nehru believed in the organisational aspect of labour - some 
sort of a group approach for fulfilling their social and economic 
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needs. In this his views ran parallel to those of Gandhi who believed 
in the improvement of labour through unions. Gandhi wrote: 


"Labour must be united and morally and intellectually 
trained . It should have its own union - one union , for 
industry. Jt should have its own self-reliant, self- sufficent 
organisation and by the proper education of the labourer, 
evolve its own leadership... 


Gandhi emphasised that: 


"Women ought to organise themselves into strong labour 
unions and on no account shall they strike work without 
the consent of these unions 


What is significant was his perception of the role that labour 
associations, (trade unions) could play in the national movement and 
of the mutual benefit- outflow. Furthermore, the socialistic facet of 
the National Congress would, he felt, get burnished as a result. 
Hopefully he could forge a link between National Congress and the 
labour unions, so that the latter could become more socialistic and 
more proletatrian’ which would help draw organised labour into the 
vortex of national struggle. This would naturally pull labour into the 
political struggle and become eventually a stooge of politicians which 
Gandhi vehemently discountenanced. Labour, in his opinion: 


"Should not become a pawn in the hands of the politician 
on the political chessboard. It must, by its unity and sheer 
strength, look after its own interests. Its direct aim is not 
in the least degree political HM 


The quality of labour would therefore improve if it was detached 
from politics. 

Nehru favoured labour both industrial and agricultural, though 
these two are considered poles apart. The activist in Nehru at the 
session of the U.P.Provincial Congress Committee (Februrary 26, 
1930) caused to declare that: 


"The economic programmes for the nation should lay down 
that the principal industries of the country should be owned 
and controlled by the state and the land must be owned 
by the peasant who works on it" ~. 
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He gave teeth to this resolution by his outline on the economic 
programmes that indicated a change in the land system so as 


"to remove all intermediaries between the cultivators and 
the state, reduction of land revenues, annulment of agricul- 
tural indebtedness, formation of producers’ and consumers’ 
co-operatives, state ownership of principal industries as 
also the means of production and distribution, a minimum 
income for all workers and steeply graded income and 
inheritance taxes’, 


He would even opt for organising people into groups according 
to their occupation for the purpose of representation; which bore 
testimeny to Nehru’s empathy for labour in industry and agriculture 
and to his socialistic thought and its direction. He moved further 
and through his supportive voice for the labour, was instrumental 
later during the postindependent years in enlisting labour welfare 
measures in the Constitution of India. 


Nehru’s welfare charter for labour was born of his contacts 
with socialists abroad and reflected the socialist spirit of his times. 
He fixed the responsibilities on to the employers in his desire to 
protect labour, whereas Gandhi’s Magna Carta for labour carried 
the duties more than the rights of labour as well as of those of the 
employers. Gandhi’s charter for labour spoke thus: 

1. "Labour is entitled to an equal voice in the determination 
of its conditions of employment. In case of disagreement, 
the decision of an impartial tribunal should prevail. 

2. Labour has the right to a share in the administration and 
control of the industry. 

3. The remuneration of all engaged in the industry should 
be as nearly equal as possible. 

4 The standard living wage of a male adult should be sufficient 
to provide for health and efficiency for the entire family 
and a few extra items. 

5. Conditions of work should not be fatiguing to workers, 
provision being made for recreation etc. 

6. Workers health must be safeguarded. 

7. Employers should provide for the creature comforts of 
workers during employment, decent accommodation for 
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rest and refreshments, sufficient water and _ satisfactory 
facilities. 

8. Employers must provide suitable housing to workers without 
impairing their freedom in any way. 

9. The workers have an inalienable right to organise, to form 
unions and to bargain collectively. 

10. In case of refusal to arbitrate, or failure or undue delay 
in implementing an award, the workers have an unrestricted 
right to strike. me 


What was sacred to Gandhi was the duties of employees to 
employers and vice versa. More than this the employers had greater 
obligations than the employees, because according to him, the 
employers should act as trustees. In so doing the capitalists should 
not shy away from discharging their duties as trustees. In short, 


"Family relationship should be created between the two 
parties (employers and employees) to elevate the workmen. 
To secure this there is no path like truth"), 


The idea of trusteeship in industry was irreconcilable to Nehru 
and how could a mutual flow of duties result, knowing well the 
attitude of capitalists, their mettle and the fibre of which they are 
made? Gandhi on the other hand, felt truth to be the conductor of 
duties either way mutually and in this mutual causation trusteeship 
would act as a prime mover in generating "family relationship" 
between the employers and the employees. Thus, could neither talk 
together on this point? 


Jawaharlal’s intensive interest in the welfare of labour is evident 
in the resolution he framed at the Karachi Congress session, among 
other things, on labour welfare that adumbrated: 


1. A living wage for industrial labour, limited hours of work 
under healthy conditions and protection against old age 
sickness and unemployment. 

2. Freedom for labour from serfdom or near conditions of 
serfdom. 

3. Protection for women workers and extension of adequate 
benefits of maternity leave,etc. 

4. Measures against employment of children of school-going 
age in factories. 
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5. Right of labour to form associations (unions) with a view 
to safeguarding their interest and establishing a suitable 
mechanism to settle disputes by arbitration. 

6. Graduated and sustained lowering of land rent and revenue 
paid by farmers and exempting from such payments un- 
economic holdings for a stipulated period wherever 
necessary; in this process small zamindars are to be provided 
relief, if necessary, based on their awareness of the situation. 


The acid test came in 1931 when thousands of tenants were 
evicted in UP as a sequel to the great depression of 1929-30, when 
Nehru led the movement until he was arrested in December, 1931. 
Nehru’s approach in all this was that the Congress represented the 
tenants and workers and peasants could not be left alone during 
distress, 


"If swaraj means that the Britishers should leave India and 
the capitalists, the Rajas and the Maharajas should come 
in their place, the lot of the peasantry cannot be improved!” 


Another opportunity appeared subsequently with the dawn of 
Independence. Nehru, as the Chairman of the Planning Commission 
took steps to totally eliminate Zamindari and Jagirdari systems in 
the period of the First Five Year Plan (1951-56). His concerns for 
rural labour in the rural sector became demonstrably evident in the 
Community Development pregramme that was pioneered on and 
from 2nd October, 1952. As in 1931, Nehru witnessed in 1954 large 
number of tenants being vacated from land on the pretext of ‘Khad 
Kasht’, which meant the need for personal cultivation. 


Inspite of state legislation on ceiling on land holdings, large 
extent of land was held by the landed gentries. He saw extensive 
human suffering consequent on eviction that had a serious negative 
impact on the productivity of land. 


So in January, 1959 at the Nagpur session, Jawaharlal asked 
the States to pursue legislative action to impose ceiling on eviction 
and future land holdings. 


Jawharlal Nehru continued on his untiring efforts to improve 
the conditions of labour in industry. Significant welfare oriented 
reforms he introduced, such as provident fund in major industries, 
social security and industrial housing, radical revision of law relating 
to work conditions in mines, factories, plantations and the institution 
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of labour welfare funds in mica and coal mines. Legal base was 
provided to all these measures by means of the Factory Act of 1948, 
the Mines Act of 1952 and the Plantation Labour Act of 1951. 


Equally he was anxious to protect agricultural labour for which 
the Agrarian Reform Committee was constituted in 1960. Through 
the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, State Governments were asked for 
minimum wages for labour, the Employees Provident Fund and 
Family Schemes Act of 1952 were extended to cover agricultural 
labour engaged in specified plantations. 


V 


This brief raising of the curtain on Nehru and Gandhi on 
labour enables us to witness for a while the meeting of these two 
great minds on a most significant factor in the production function- 
labour. It projects their similarities but on slightly tilted planks, yet 
never split and splintered, though diverse. 


Gandhi on labour was all- embracing underlining the intrinsic, 
the ethical and the value-loaded. Nehru was more realistic, less 
idealised and true to life, of the earth earthy. Gandhi was generalistic 
and philosophical and Nehru particularistic and active; but the 
approach of each to labour and its value could slide into the other, 
limited though, and form the warp and woof and a weft, offering 
a vital message to guide and ennoble the hearts of mankind. 
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COMPLEMENTARITY OF GANDHI AND 
NEHRU AS SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 


K. VENKATA REDDY 


The ‘Back to Gandhi’ call is more often than not used to 
contrast the positions of Gandhi and Nehru. It is true that the views 
of the two great leaders of the Indian liberation movement were 
strongly at variance. But then, they both also saw the common 
foundation which made them comrades-in-arms in the struggle for 
independence. Furthermore, Nehru’s ideological evolution brought 
him closer to Gandhism as Gandhi himself had foreseen when, in 
1942, he named Nehru as his political successor. If the Indian 
National Congress Publications tended to exaggerate the affinities 
between Gandhi and Nehru, the political opponents of the present 
Indian National Congress strive to absolutize their differences. Thus, 
the ‘return to Gandhi’ presupposes the rejection of Nehru. But, both 
the approaches are non-sided. 


A comparative study of the views of Gandhi and Nehru shows 
the mutual influence of the two leaders as well as their complemen- 
tarity. All his life Nehru found himself under the influence of 
Gandhi's principles and personality. Gandhi accepted also some of 
his younger friend’s ideas and, what is more, acknowledged that 
they enriched the Congress ideological platform, as is seen, for 
instance, in his approval of the basic rights and an economic 
programme introduced by Nehru at the Congress session in Karachi 
in 1931. A close analysis of their contribution to the cause of 
resurgence of India and their own attitudes and views further reveals 
their complementarity. Gandhi and Nehru complete each other and 
are completed by each other. What India seems to need today is 
the fusion of the two so that it marches on the path of progress 
and peace. 


Gandhi and Nehru are complementary to each other, first and 
foremost, as social scientists and social inventors. They inbibed the 
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traditions of ancient Indian culture and turned to socialist ideas of 
equality and social justice. 


Because of his widely misunderstood attitude towards machinery, 
Gandhi is generally regarded as almost an antithesis of a scientist. 
But it is a mistake. Gandhi is a social scientist because he follows 
social truth by the scientific method of observation, institutional and 
intellectual hypothesis and experimental tests. He always made the 
first test of a hypothesis on himself before he asked anyone else to 
try. The very title he chose for is autobiography was My Experiments 
with Truth. 


Like a scientist Gandhi is a searcher after truth. He unequivo- 
cally declared in Young India?: 


I am a searcher after truth. My experiments I hold to be 
infinetly more important than the best equipped Himalayan 
expeditions. And the results? If the search is scientific, 
surely there is no comparison between the two. Let me, 
therefore, go my way. I shall lose my usefulness the moment 
I stifle the still small voice within. 


Like a scientist Gandhi experimented various social and moral 
concepts with Truth and Non-Violence, in the laboratory of his life 
and derived the ideals of Satyagraha, self-reliance, non-possession, 
trusteeship, dignity of manual labour and sarvodaya. Hence their - 
validity and universal appeal. 


Gandhi is a great social scientist in ithe realm of social truth. 
He is great because of his choice of problems, because of his 
methods of solution, because of the peristence and thoroughness of 
his search, and because of the profundity of his knowledge of the 
human heart. His greatness as a social inventor is shown by the 
close adaptation of his methods to the culture and modes of thought 
and feeling of the people and to their economic and technological 
resources. His greatness is also shown by his discrimination in 
choosing what to try to discard and what to try to conserve. Yet 
another mark of his greatness in social invention is that whenever 
he proposes a social reform he creates an effective organization to 
accomplish it. He is a master of all the details of both organization 
and administration. The results of his work in numerous fields of 
social activity have already proved him surpassingly great. 
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Gandhism also had some affinities with scientific socialism. His ideal 
of Sarvodaya reflects a sincere concern for the welfare of the masses 
and the desire to improve the position of the working class and 
bring about a society of social justice. It reflects many principles 
advanced more than a century ago by scientific socialism - labour 
as a must for all, the abolition of exploitation of man by man and 
of the division of society into classes, public ownership of the basic 
means of production and the distribution of the material wealth 
according to one’s work. 


As a social scientist, Gandhi exposed the social ills of copii 
and feudalism. Asked how, in his opinion, the Indian princes, 
landlords, millionaires, money lenders and other profiteers were 
enriched, Gandhi replied: 


"At the present moinent by exploiting the masses". He always 
stressed that these classes had no social justification for living in 
greater comfort than the common workers and peasants, whose 
labour created the wealth. 


As a social scientist, Gandhi always called for the masses to 
be drawn into the social movement. His anti-imperialist policy and 
tactics and his bold appeal to the people were at the root of the 
Indian liberation movement, the trasition from the bourgeois loyalty 
towards the colonialists and the respectful attitude towards the British 
authority which characterized the Indian National Congress prior to 
Gandhi. He was also greatly responsible for the transition from the 
petty-bourgeois terrorism of the national extremists to a truly mass 
popular movement for independence. 


Nehru was predominantly a mixture of idealist and agnostic - 
the result of ethic and religious traditions of Hinduism and European 
rationalistic scepticism. He inbibed the rich experience of the national 
liberation movement, especially the philosophy and _practice of 
Gandhism. He assimilated all that West European bourgeois liberalism 
had to offer and turned to socialist ideas, at first in their Fabian 
version. But having once turned to the ideals of equality and social 
justice, Nehru was bound to perceive, by force of his critical, searching 
mind, many of the premises of scientific socialism. He eagerly studied 
the theory and practice of scientific socialism and found much there 
that was applicable in India. 
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Nehru basically recognizes the Marxist interpretation of history and 
its treatment of the mode of production, the role of the popular 
masses, the social structure, class traditions and the class struggle. 
He saw history as a logical movement from lower stages of socio- 
economic development to higher ones. He acknowledged that 
capitalism was doomed and he discovered for himself the oppressive 
nature of its economic, social and political system. 


Nehru repeatedly underlined the positive influence of the ideas 
of scientific socialism on his own world outlook. He wrote in his 
autobiography: 

"The theory and philosophy of Marxism lightened up many 
a dark corner in my mind. History came to have a new 
meaning for me. The Marxist interpretation threw a flood 
of light on it and it became a unfolding drama with some 
order and purpose however unconscious, behind it. In spite 
of the appalling waste and misery of the past and the 
present, the future was bright with hope, though many 
dangers intervened. It was the essential freedom from 
dogma and the scientific outlook of Marxism that appealed 
to me". 


Nehru made it quite clear that the movement towards socialism 
was a specific need for developing countries and an objectively 
predetermined road of progress for states like India, liberated from 
imperialistic rule. He clearly stated the unacceptability of capitalism 
for the developing countries as they had no time to achieve progress 
through traditional methods. He boldly stated: 


"Are we to follow the English, French and the American 
way? Have we time of hundred to one fifty years to reach 
our destination? This is impossible. We will perish in the 
process". 

(Towards a Socialistic Order, p.65) 
Nehru also put forward in his well-known article, "The Basic 
Approach", the idea that socialism alone could allow India to wrench 

itself out of its economic backwardness. He says: 


"It has to be remembered that it is not by some magic 
adoption of socialist or capitalist method that poverty 
suddenly leads to riches. The only way is through hard 
work and increasing the productivity of the nation and 
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organising an equitable distribution of its products. It is a 
lengthy and difficult process. In a poorly developed country 
the capitalist method offers no chance. It is only through 
a planned approach on socialistic lines that steady progress 
can be attained though even that will take time". 


Nehru saw that India’s socialist course, progress and democracy 
were threatened not only by the traditional forces of feudal land- 
owners and religious and communal disparities, but also by the 
growing monopolies. Shortly before his death, in the autumn of 1963, 
Nehru wrote: 


Monopoly is the enemy of socialism. To the extent it has 
grown during the last few years, we have drifted. away 
from the goal of socialism,(Congress Bulletin, No:9-10. 
1963, p.55 ) 


This brief survey of the views of Gandhi and Nehru on socialism 
drives home to us their complementarity as social scientists. If Gandhi 
is a social scientist, as he himself claimed, Nehru can be said to be 
a scientific socialist, if such a term can be used. It appears that 
neither Gandhi nor Nehru could provide a solution to many of the 
problems of contemporary India. And yet it would be impossible to 
solve the problems without taking the legacy and influence of Gandhi 
& Nehru into account. Both have become part of the national 
consciousness, culture and life although in Gandhi traditions and 
national sources prevailed, while in Nehru it was the orientation 
towards the future and the conviction that the whole of mankind 
was essentially united in its movement towards progress. Presumably, 
India will not and shall not choose between Gandhi and Nehru, but 
has to synthesise them. The question is what to take and what to 
reject from their legacies. And this is determined mostly by our 
ideological attitudes coupled with the political need and social 
demands of the emergence of India a socialist state. [] 


GANDHI, NEHRU AND 
CONTEMPORARY REALITIES 


K. MUNIANDI 


Jawaharlal Nehru is the Maker of Modern India while Gandhi 
is the Father of our Nation. Nehru, the socialist got inspired by the 
greatest global socialist, Gandhi who declared him his political heir 
even in the early forties. He also prophesied that Nehru would speak 
his language after him. The truth of this statement has been well 
proved through the interest evinced by Nehru in the establishment 
of Panchayatiraj and Khadi and Village Industries Commission. He 
declared basic education as the National Policy on Education. Since 
Bandung Conference his declared Principles of Co-existence and 
Pancha Sheel have become internationally popular. Nehru was a 
strong protagonist of the United Nations and its activities from the 
very beginning. Nehru succeeded in enlarging the scope of application 
of Ahimsa to solve problems at the world level through his policy 
of non-alignment. Yet it is a pity that we could not fully certify that 
Nehru understood Gandhi to the brim and implemented his program- 
mes to the maximum. In this connection let us consider his own 
statement made on 10th Dec. 1963 at Gandhigram. "Who was Gandhi? 
He was Mount Mehru and I am the deep abyss. He talked to me 
on many things, communal unity, removal of untouchability, prohibi- 
tion, khadi, village, industries, basic education etc. I was not able 
to understand him. But now only I understand that he was in the 
right and I am in the wrong". This open confession came from him 
just six months prior to his demise. Had he lived long he could 
have changed his mode of operation as a real prodigal son of India 
and made amends for the lapses in his home policy. 


Gandhi gave us the essentials of his wonderful concept of 
Sarvodaya. We in our Constitution interpreted it as Secular 
Democratic Socialist Republic. The question is how many of our 
800 million Indians know the exact meaning of this constitutional 
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commitment. Let every village conduct a seminar or a special meeting 
to explain its significance to its adult voters. Let suitable find a 
place in the text books of students to convey to them the purport 
of this title. Let all the political parties frame a code of conduct 
in which the first item is to propagate and illustrate the meaning 
of secularism, democracy, socialism and republic as enunciated by 
the founding fathers of our Constitution. 


The Concept of Gram Swaraj 


Gandhi, the Apostle of Peace, advocated decentralization of 
political power and economy. In his outline of village Government 
he has specified how Democracy can be put into force at the 
grassroot level. This concept of Gram Swaraj will have to be properly 
translated into the languages of our country and copies of it are to 
be distributed throughout the length and breadth of the nation. 
Gandhi and other like minded people have to see that every adult 
man and woman understands this idea of the Father of our Nation. 
At the school and university levels the teachers and professors have 
to make it a point to din into the ears of their wards the need for 
practising this concept in the educational atmosphere. 


Shanti Sena in Every Village: 


We, the posterity of stalwarts like Gandhi, Nehru and a host 
of other dedicated nationalists are enjoying the fruits of actions 
undertaken by them. But we don’t follow in their footsteps to extend 
this happiness to one and all. At the slightest provocation we are 
in the habit of flinging ourselves at the throats of our neighbours. 
This is un-Gandhian and un-Nehruvian. In order to exhort the citizens 
to contain themselves in such calamitous situations and to nip any 
untoward incident in the bud it is imperative that every village, town 
or city should have a Shanti Sena or Peace Brigade Wing. Volunteers 
from every place should be trained in Gandhian institutions nearby 
and these Senas should periodically meet to exchange their experiences 
at the district level throughout the country. 


Need for Padayatras 


Gandhi, the architect of Satyagraha, in South Africa found out 
in his experience that Padayatra is a sound technique to inspire the 
people to come together for a common cause and to educate the 
masses on the need to be self-disciplined and fully aware of the 
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facts of every happening. We may do well to arrange at least two 
padayatras a year in every block to bring the people to Gandhi-Nehru 
consciousness. 


Make Panchayat Obligatory to Make All Literate 


We are indeed ashamed that we have the largest chunk of 
illiterate persons in the world. How can the biggest democracy of 
the world with 300 million and more voters under universal adult 
franchise afford to have the most number of illiterates among its 
voting population? If this state of affairs continues, the quality of 
our democracy will be at peril. In order to overcome this constitutional 
bottleneck let us have the courage to make every village responsible 
to provide cent percent literacy. The Central Government should 
entrust the money intended for National Literacy Mission to the 
Panchayats or Gram Sabhas in a time-bound programme stating 
clearly that only eligible literates among them will be permitted to 
vote in the elections at the end of five years. This non-violent and 
inevitable ultimatum will stir the imagination of the lower rung of 
the society of all cadres and they will certainly rise to the occasion 
fulfilling the aims of our Indian constitution. The existing political 
parties in all states should take this as a national challenge and help 
the Government in achieving this long-pending national commitment. 


Potentiality of a Jana Shikshan Nilayam 


The Human Resources Development Ministry at the Centre 
has launched a new scheme of Jana Shikshan Nilayam this year as 
a part of their Adult Education Programme. The Gandhi Niketan 
has found in Kalligudi and Kallupatti blocks that the villagers welcome 
this move profusely and participate in its programmes very willingly. 
What is a Jana Shikshan Nilayam? It runs a library with selected 
books suited to the tastes of all age groups. A pucca reading room 
with three or more dailies, a few weeklies and monthlies to cover 
men, women and children, functions there regularly. Volley Ball, 
Tennikoit, Kabbadi, Khokho etc are encouraged. Chess, Carrom 
Board, Chines checkers indoor games are made available. Shot put, 
short and long Distance races and sports items too, find a place in 
this centre. Thus JSN improves the standard of knowledge of the 
local people besides stimulating them to take to rural sports and 
games and reorienting folk dances and folk arts to bring out their 
cultural and aesthetic background to the fore. Here is an occasion 
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for all the patriots to revive the spirit of nationalism and human 
solidarity to realise the old values of happy, co-operative rural living. 


This is our Village Exhibition 


Gandhi and Nehru desired that the villages should be self-reliant 
and self-sufficient in their vital wants. Now that JSN has become 
fully representative of the village we can make use of it to conduct 
a purposeful socio-economic survey and project the findings of such 
a one in the form of this in our village exhibition. A whole day 
may be set apart to educate one and all with the facts illustrated 
there and help them to prepare Annual Plans and 5 year and 
Perspective plans for their village. This move will go a long way in 
giving rural workers a planned prdgramme for total prosperity. 
Certainity Nehru’s spirit will bless us for making the villagers Plan- 
conscious. 


A Paper on Gandhi and Nehru for a Degree 


Lord Macaulay is dead and gone and his British empire Set 
too, left our shores lock, stock and barrel on 15th August 1947. But 
his educational system still holds sway not only at the intellectual 
level but at the grassroot level. This mental slavery is the root cause 
of many ills of our Indian society. Instead of revolutionising education 
to suit our mass needs we are merely increasing the content of 
syllabus and cost of education at the cost of patriotism. Gandhi and 
Nehru should find a place in every text book from the primary to 
the university stages so that when a student completes his course, 
he would have read sumptuously about the roles of both in upgrading 
our country. Especially at the higher education level no student 
should be permitted to get a degree without writing a paper exclusively 
on Gandhi and Nehru. The sooner we take to this programme, the 
better for the futurity of our nation. 


One R.T.C per 1000 Population 


A nation which is economically sound can maintain internal 
peace and thwart the external manoeuvres. This was the reason why 
Gandhiji insisted upon every village being self-sufficient in food, 
clothing and shelter. He gave us Khadi and Village Industries 
programmes to systain our economy. Every village with 1000 popula- 
tion will run a Rural Textile Centre employing 31 women throughout 
the year giving everyone of them not less than Rs.12/- a day. This 
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centre will produce hanks enough to supply 30 sq.m. of cloth to 
every person. The spinners will have People’s Education Programme 
to upgrade their knowledge and skills. Swadesi concept of Gandhiji 
will be exemplified by this centre uniting the agriculturists and the 
movement to both Gandhi and Nehru in their economic programme. 


By undertaking such practical projects as the above we can 
illustrate to the present as well as future generations how Gandhi 
and Nehru played their respective roles in enhancing the prestige 
of our age old nation. [j 


GANDHI AND NEHRU — ON WOMEN 


JAYA KOTHAI PILLAI 


Doth Gandhiji and Nehru were against all the social ills of 
their times especially with respect to women, such as child marriage, 
child widowhood, seclusion of women, enforced widowhood, sati, 
domestic slavery, polygamy, prostitution, Devadasi system etc. Both 
of them wanted the Indian women emancipated in the true sense 
and given opportunities to participate in the nation building activities. 
We can say that there was complementarity between the two as the 
knowledge and experience they gained about women were from two 
sections of women, the masses and the classes. 


1. The women whom Gandhiyi addresses are the ordinary, 
common, domesticated, uneducated, illiterate, under- privileged mid- 
dle class masses. He knew the real situation of these women "Caged 
and confined in their home and little courtyards", he says," they had 
narrow vision and stunted interests, knew nothing beyond the four 
walls of their homes". The cultural and emotional environment he 
grew up influenced Gandhiji greatly and he wanted to help create 
the image of a new woman. 


Sita, Damayanthi and Draupadi were the three ideals of Indian 
womanhood which Gandhiyi projected before the women of India. 
He projected them as symbols of courage, intelligence, perseverence, 
robust independence and power and not as stereotypes of submission, 
subservience, self- effacement, helplessness and patience. 


He wanted the women to realise that bravery and courage 
were not the monopoly of men. He wanted the ‘abala’ or the 
‘helpless’ portrayal of women turned into the ‘sabala’ or the ‘powerful’. 
He advised the girls that it was better to remain unmarried rather 
than being humiliated by marrying men who demanded dowry. 
According to him, only mutual love and mutual consent should be 
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the necessary conditions for a marriage. He insisted that women 
must have freedom and dignity in the family and society. He argued 
that if the husband was not just, the woman had every right to leave 
him and live separately. His concept of ‘chastity was for both men 
and women. He said ‘pativaratha’ and ‘ekapatnivratha’ went together. 


Gandhiji believed that women who had been trained in self 
effacement, self-negation and as embodiments of sacrifice were the 
most suited to take up a non-violent struggle and he succeeded in 
inspiring the traditional house-bound women into entering the 
satyagraha movement. He admits he learnt the technique of non- 
violent passive resistence from women, especially, his mother and 
his wife. He was able to persuade ordinary house-wives, like Mira 
Behn, Gangabehn and Kasturba to rise to the occasion in joining 
the fight for freedom. 


He was keen to get the cultured woman-power involved in the 
service of the nation. He says "If cultured women of India will make 
a common cause with the villages, they will produce a silent grand 
revolution in the village life of India. He pleaded that the Hindu 
widows should come out of their shells to serve the poor and the 
unfortunate and become servants of the nation. 


Gandhiji helped to create an atmosphere where celebacy was 
greatly valued and sexuality controlled. Women were ready to come > 
out of their homes, reside in the ashram and take part in the social 
and the political struggles without fear of being exploited. This also 
released women from domestic slavery. According to Gandhiji, 
"domestic slavery of women is a symbol of our barbarism". He was 
of the view that domestic work ought not to take the whole of a 
woman’s time and they should be free from this drudgery of cooking. 
He advocated non-cooked food as a part of the daily diet in the 
ashram also so that there would be less cooking and less drudgery. 


2. We get some glimpse of Nehru’s views on women from his 
letters to his daughter. His family background, the cultural and social 
environment in which he grew up and his exposure to western ideas 
of equality and liberty greatly influenced Nehru’s views and the 
image of women he was familiar with is quite different to that of 
Gandhiji. In his letters, he says that women should not be educated 
merely to be an ornament in the drawing room and play the hostess 
but learn to work outside the home as well. He says, "personally, 
if I had the chance I would like to have my daughter work in a 
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factory for a year, just as any other worker, as a part of her 
education". 


He felt that Indian women were a matter of pride for the 
whole country. He says, "I am partial to women of India and the 
more I have wondered about this great country the more I have 
felt a certain pride in our women folk". 


He takes for granted that marriage is a personal affair of two 
persons. When he addressed the young women graduates of Allahabad 
in 1934, he asked the students to fight against the out-of-date customs 
and laws and bring them in line with modern conditions. 


Talking of divorce, he supported the view that mutual consent 
should be the basis for separation. He did not believe in compelling 
and forcing people to remain married out of other considerations 
such as ethics or morals. 


In his "Discovery of India" Nehru does talk of the man-made 
laws and customs and how they have exploited the women and 
pressurized them to remain dependent and subservient and thus 
backward. He asks "How can our children grow up into self reliant 
and efficient citizens of India if their mothers are not themselves 
self-reliant and efficient". 


3. Both Gandhi and Nehru saw education as an essential 
instrument for enabling women to uphold their natural rights. Gandhiji 
believed in women’s equal legal and political status but he advocated 
a difference in the curriculum for men and women. He says "True, 
they are equals in life but their functions differ". He continues "It 
is woman’s right to rule the home. Man is master outside it. Man 
is the earner, woman saves and spends. Woman looks after the 
feeding of the child. She shapes its future, she is responsible for 
building the character. She is her children’s educator and hence 
mother to the nation". Hence he wants the girls to be taught the 
management of the home, nursing and care of children. 


He also says "Unless women cease to be a mere means of 
pleasure or cooks to us and come to be our life companions, equal 
partners in the battle of life, share in our joys and sorrows, all our 
efforts are doomed to failure”. 


Thus we can see that Gandhiji wants women as equal partners 
and have a good influence on the children. 
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There is a little contradiction when he says that no vocation 
is exclusively reserved for one sex only and challenges the idea of 
rigid division of labour between the sexes. May be, it was too 
advanced those days to think that men can also share in the caring 
of children at home. 


Gandhiji wants the women to seek justice and not favours. 
He was not in favour of any reservation for women and he warns 
them against depending on patronage. He says "our women should 
become to us what Uma was to Shankar, Sita to Rama and Damayanthi 
to Nala”. 


4. Nehru’s circle of women were those who had played an 
important role in the struggle for liberation of women. Many of 
them had stood out by their ability, capacity for organisation and 
sacrificing for a cause. He was very proud of these women and he 
says that some of them could be rated high in any assembly of 
women all over the world. 


He says "If you want me to tell you what a nation is like, or 
what a social organisation is like, tell me the position of women in 
that country". 


Nehru was keen that women should have equal rights as well 
as duties and they should contribute equal to men in nation - 
building. Nehru agrees with professional thinkers like Bertrand Rus- 
sell, Carlyle, Ruskin and Shaw in fighting the Victorian ideal of 
male superiority over women. It can be confidently said that both 
Gandhiji and Nehru believed in compiete equality of men and women 
in all aspects - economic, social, legal, political and moral. [| 


NEHRU AND THE WOMEN’S CAUSE 


SAROJINI SHINTRI 


In the first half of the present century two outstanding men 
who in many ways dissimilar yet in many respects strongly alike 
shaped the pattern of life and guided the destiny of India. They are 
Gandhi and Nehru. As Frank Moraes puts it, " Together they 
represented India . They were India."". Both,in the narrow technical 
sense, were not politicians, though they were deeply committed to 
ridding India of the foreign rule, and as such spearheaded the 
national struggle for political freedom. Yet at the same time they 
believed that the political freedom would be meaningless unless it 
was accompanied by social and economic freedom. Their goal was 
to build a free India in which there would be social equality, justice 
and equitable distribution of wealth. So they felt the need for a 
social movement to remove injustice meted out to and perpetrated 
for ages on the weaker sections of the society and particularly 
women. Though both of them were wedded to peaceful means in 
bringing about political and social changes, their approach, their 
attitude and their strategies differed, perhaps, because of their 
upbringing, exposure to influences and temperament. One certainly 
notices marked difference in the way they worked for the emancipation 
of women. Gandhi was rigid and moralistic, while Nehru was amoral, 
rational, human, and perhaps, radical too. The few things which set 
him apart form his fellow-participants in the Freedom Movement 
and his colleagues in the cabinet were his pursuit for a high level 
of human life with liberal and modern propensities combined with 
scientific temper. 


Nehru has often come to be criticised for his unequivocal and 
ambivalent stand on domestic and foreign affairs but regarding 
women’s emancipation and their role in building a strong India, his 
ideas were very clear and firm. His foresight and his zeal for reform 
and modernity are very much in evidence here. He writes in The 
Discovery of India thus: 


Dr. Sarojini Shintri 


The legal position of women, according to manu the earliest 
exponent of law, was definitely bad. They were always 
dependent on somebody- on the father, the husband, or 
the son. Almost they were treated in law as chattels. And 
yet from the numerous stories in the epics this law was 
not applied very rigidly and they held an honoured place 
in the home and in the society. The old law giver, Manu, 
himself says: " Where women are honoured the gods dwell." 
There is no mention of women students in Taxila or any 
of the old university. But some of them did function as 
students somewhere for there is repeated mention of learned 
and scholarly women. In later ages also there were a 
number of eminent women scholars. Bad as the legal 
position of women was in ancient India, judged by modern 
standards it was far better than in ancient Greece, Rome, 
early Christianity, the Canon Law of medieval Europe and 
indeed till right up to comparatively modern times at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 


Lacking most other ways of distinguishing themselves, living 
a confined life and restricted life, they were told that their 
supreme virtue lay in chastity and supreme sin in a loss 
of it. Such was the manmade doctrine, but man did not 
apply it to himself. Tulsidas in his deservedly famous poem. 
the Hindi Ramayana, written during Jahangir’s time, painted 
a picture of women which is grossly unfair and prejudiced. 


In fact one comes across ample evidencce of Nehru’s sensitive 


awareness of women, their presence, their role and their abilities 
and achievements in his writings. In his Autobiography he expressed,, 
that one misses many things in prison by perhaps, most of all one 
misses the sound of women’s vioces and children’s laughter. He 
wrote that it gave him satisfaction to see his wife participating in 
political activities, because this brought him close to her. He has 
on a good number of occasions complimented them on their beauty, 
grace, charm, shyness, modesty, intelligence and their ‘spirit of India’. 
With what a great sense of pride and excitement he mentions the 
participation of women in the Freedom Movement! 


Most of us menfolk were in prison. And then a remarkable 
thing happened. Our women came to the front and took 
charge of the struggle. Women had always been there of 
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course, but now there was an avalanche of them,which 
took not only the British Government but their own menfolk 
by surprise. Here were these women of the upper or 
middle classes, leading sheltered lives in their homes-peasant 
women working class women, rich women pouring out in 
their tens of thousands in defiance of government, of order 
and police Jathi. It was not only that display of courage 
and daring, but what was even more surprising was the 
organisational power they showed. Never can I forget the 
thrill that came to us in Naini prison when news of this 
reached us,the enormous pride in the women of India that 
filled us. We could hardly talk about all this among ourselves, 
for our hearts were full and our eyes were dim with tears... 


He was of the opinion that the status and social place of 
women indicated the country’s character more than anything else. " 
If you want me to tell you what a nation is like, or what a social 
organisation is like. tell me the position of women in that country A 
However he did not believe that women should regard themselves 
as weaklings or allow others to think them so: © 


But I do not - I must confess to you, like the woman who 
is like the flower in the field and the lily in the valley, 
which just blooms and does nothing else. I do not like 
weaklings. I like physically fit men and women who can 
face mobs if necessary...°. 


In fact, in this context, he expresses with a great degree of 
pride and satisfaction how Indian women participated in the Civil 
Disobedience Movement: 


We had civil disobedience movements. All manner of things 
have happened but the biggest and the most heartening 
event in India has been this change in women. In 1930, 
they came into the field. Many of them had never left the 
shelter of their homes. When their sons, husbands and 
brothers were sent to prison, they came out of the shelter 
of their homes and took over the duties of those who had 
been imprisoned and they discharged those duties excellently 
and much better than men and because of that India had 
risen in the estimation of the outside world. Remember a 
country is finally judged by the standards of its womenfolk 
and not of the menfolk. If the womenfolk are backward, 
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uncivilised, illiterate and uncultured then their country is 
no good,no matter what their menfolk be.’. 


He also believed that women’s active role in equally important 
in the process of their emancipation: 


Women should address themselves to the local programmes 
of self-defence and self-sufficiency... Public morale depends 
greatly on how women feel and act... I am all against 
treating women as helpless human beings who cannot look 
after themselves and who must run away from the danger 
zone... So the only way to tackle the problem is to make 
them realise that they have to and can face c, 


While addressing the members of the All India Women’s 
Conference held at Kalyani in 1954, he made it clear to them: 


"No country could prosper when its women remained 
backward. Apart from being educated in schools and col- 
leges women should develop courage and self-confidence.”." 


No amount of training and education will be fruitful unless 
women cultivated confidence and courage. He wanted them to come 
forward in large numbers to take up the responsibility of building 
new India. Besides rendering services in the political field, he opined 
that women could play a vital role in undertaking social services. 
He believed that they certainly have an advantage over men in that 
they are able to enter each home and thus have an opportunity of 
understanding its problems and difficulties. Sanchi Honnamma, a 
Kannada poetess of the 17th century pleaded with the menfolk to 
educate girls. The arguments that she advanced was” Educate a boy, 
only the boy is educated; but educate a girl, the whole family is 
educated. Nehru also meant the same when he wrote: 


If you educate the women, probably men will also be 
affected thereby, and in any event children will be affected 
.. The mother who has been well-trained in various ways 
becomes essential to education 


Both in his private and public life Nehru was closely associated 
with a good number of women, of whom Sarojini Naidu, Kamaladevi 
Chattopadhya and Rajkumari Amrit Kaur were prominent He was 
a loving brother as is evident from Krishna Hutheesingh’s reference 
to him in With No Regrets.. He has dedicated Autobiography to 
"Kamala who is no more" Glimpses of World History is a living 
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monument of paternal care and affection for a daughter. As Indira 
Gandhi herself has acknowledged "He was a real teacher".!! His 
friendly association with Lady Mountbatten in his later life made 
a few orthodox people raise their eyebrows. As a widower what he 
sought was intellectual companionship. He took liberty with theta 
and in turn they too. In fact, his upbringing and cultural background 
enabled him to mix and relax with them with a great degree of 
ease. In this context the following letter of Sarojini Naidu could be 
quoted: 


To you,the other man of destiny, I am sending a birthday 
greeting... It will not reach you in time because of intervening 
eyes that must scan your correspondence. I have been 
watching you these two years with a most poignant sense 
of your suffering and lonliness, knowing that it cannot be 
otherwise. 


What shall I wish you for the coming year? Happiness ? 
Peace? Triumph? All these things that man hold supremely 
dear are but secondary things to you...almost incidental... 
I will wish you, my dear... unflinching faith and unfaltering 
courage in your via cruces that all must tread who seek 
freedom and hold it more precious than life...not personal 
freedom but the deliverance of nation from bondage. Walk 
steadfastly along that steep and perilous path...If sorrow 
and pain and loneliness be your portion -- Remember 
Liberty is the ultimate crown of all your sacrifice... but 
you will pot walk alone. 


While laying the foundation tablet of a women’s college at 
Teynampet, Madras on January 22, 1955 he declared: 


The idea that women should be kept away from most 
occupations no longer finds favour 


That he had absolutely no resevation about their capabilities 
is‘seen from the opportunities he gave to them during his period 
of premiership. He was mainly responsible for nominating Sarojini 
Naidu as the Governor of the United Provinces and Vijayalaxhmi 
Pandit as ambassador and later as India’s representative in the 
U.N.O and the UNESCO. He believed that a woman can rise to 
great heights provided that she is given proper opportunities and 
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encouragement. The emergence of Indira Gandhi as a leader and 
head of our country is an instance to be noted here. 


At the same time, he knew that woman’s position could not 
be strengthened unless she was conferred upon constitutional and 
legal rights, keeping in view particularly the vulnerable position of 
women in the tradition - bound Hindu society, he pleeded that India 
must break with much of her past and not allow it to dominate the 
present. Nehru was a man of foresight. He was also a man of action. 
His goal was to build a strong India free from exploitation. The 
Hindu Code Bill which he successfully piloted in association with 
Dr. Ambedkar is the most valuable gift that he has given to Indian 
women. The Bill was a revolutionary proposal to modify, unify and 
codify Hindu Laws. It had a mixed reaction in Parliament. Rajendra 
Prasad. India’s first President not only strongly opposed it, but asked 
Nehru to withdraw it in his letter ( with a long note enclosed) 
addressed to him on 15.9.1951.'*, He describes the Bill as " a highly 
controversial measure" and of highly discriminatory nature”. He feared 
that" the measure, if passed, will introduce or rather force revolu- 
tionary changes in the existing structure of Hindu society and will 
inevitably create conflicts and dissensions resulting in litigation, if 
not open violent conflict among members of family". Nehru was 
neither perturbed nor deferred from the firm stand that he had 
taken. He was of the opinion that the Bill would improve the legal 
status of women. Thus he rose above the demands of his contem- 
poraries however great they be and laid the foundation for a healthy 
society wherein women could get a better deal. The Hindu Code 
Bill has come to stay. With the passage of time it has undergone 
a few amendments- the amendments which make it more progressive 
and relevant. 


M. Chalapati Rao who had the opportunity of studying him 
closely has described him as a dreamer in the portrait that he has 
drawn. It appears proper to quote it here: 


He was of course a dreamer- though something more- it 
was the dream of India and the world. The dreams may 
have been only symbols of something that perplexed the 
human heart and called men to high adventure and many 
risks. It was a dream of the future, in which the past and 
present got mixed. This is what constitutes vision. Jawaharlal 
Nehru was a visionary too, and that far away look, sometimes 
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forbidding in its long silences was a glimpse of that vision. 
Without vision action becomes meaningless and vision 
without actions is futile for men who want to change the 
world . The world moves on because of the power of 
vision’, 

What an irony that in the India that he had visualised young 
brides are burnt for dowry and young widows and sacrificed on the 
funeral pyre of their husbands. He has condemned the practice of 
purdah 


I have no doubt at all that among the causes of India’s 
decay in recent centuries, purdah, or the seclusion of 
women, holds an important place. I am even more convinced 
that the complete ending of this barbarous custom is 
essential before India can have a progressive social life. 
That it injures women is obvious enough, but the injury 
to man, to the growing child who has to spend much of 
its time among women in purda, and to social life generally 
is equally great. Fortunately this evil practice is fast dis- 
sappearing among the Hindus, more slowly among the 
Moslems.” 


He is all appreciation for Raja Ram Mohan Roy who mobilised 
the Indian opinion for the abolition of Suttee. 


But he tried to reform that faith and rid it of abuses 
and the evil practices that had become associated with it. 
It was largely because of his agitation for the abclition of 
suttee that the British Government prohibited ito 


But the only heartening thing is that women are raising their 
voice.Nehru was a visionary and also a fighter all through his life. 
It only means that as far as women’s cause is concerned,the fight 
is not over. His spirit should guide the present generation to carry 
it on. This paper should close with the hope and faith that he 
expressed about Indian women on the floor of the Parliament while 
answering all the objections raised against the Hindu Code Bill. 


I have the greatest admiration - I am not talking about 
the ancient ideal of Indian Womanhood, which I certainly 
admire - for the women of India today. I have faith in 
them. I am not afraid to allow them freedom to grow...!®. 
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Dr. Sarojini Shintri 
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THE MASTER AND THE DISCIPLE 


E. P. MENON 


On May 11, 1933, Nehru wrote to Indira from prison: "But 
this voice was somehow different from the others. It was quiet and 
low, and yet it could be heard above the shouting of the multitude; 
it was soft and gentle, and yet there seemed to be steel hidden 
away somewhere in it; it was courteous and full of appeal, and yet 
there was something grim and frightening in it; every word used was 
full of meaning and seemed to carry a deadly earnestness. Behind 
the language of peace and friendship there was power and the 
quivering shadow of action and a determination not to submit to a 
wrong. We are familiar with that voice now; We have heard it often 
enough during the last fourteen years. But it ‘was new to us in 
February and March 1919; we did not quite know what to make of 
it, but we were thrilled. This was something different from our noisy 
politics of condemnation and nothing else, long speeches always in 
the same futile and ineffective resolutions of protest which nobody 
took very seriously. This was the politics of action, not of talk.”. 


By the time Nehru returned to India after his studies in 
England, Gandhi’s spell had already cast over India. Naturally Nehru 
too fell a ‘victim’ to the gentlest voice ana powerful actions of the 
frail body. Slowly he too started rotting behind the bars, listening 
to the soft but frighteningly strong voice. And the emotional union 
between the two was complete and perfect. Then only Nehru could 
say with a trembling voice on the 30th of January, 1948, after the 
world heard the sound of Nathuram Godse’s bullets: "The light has 
gone out of our lives." 


Gandhi was intensely and passionately devoted to the welfare 
of the whole countrymen; so was Nehru, Gandhi’s unchauvinistic 
patriotism was unparalleld; so was Nehru’s. Gandhi’s humanistic 
commitment to truth, non-violence and justice was unquestionable; 
so also was Nehru’s. 
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Gandhi had a prophetic expectation of the success and continued 
relevance of non-violence in the post-independent India; but religious 
realities taught us bitter lessons. Nehru harboured the romantic vision 
of the united, secular, socialist democracy; yet our present realities 
are pushing us into tragic and chaotic consequences. 


In the 30’s Gandhi had already stated that his objective in 
winning freedom for India was to enable India to develop into 
Socialist society. He had even written a book titled: "My kind of 
Socialism’. Jawaharlal in his autobiography had clearly indicated that 


the kind of future he had in mind for an independent India was a 
Socialist Future. 


Gandhi and Nehru also share legitimate accusations of other 
kinds. "But Mahatma Gandhi’s limitations were that he had not 
developed his methodology of struggle through analysis of society 
in general, and analysis of his specific experiences within a specific 
state in particular" "Nehru was convinced that without an increase 
in production Socialism was not possible. This could not be achieved 
without the participation of private international and national capital” 
Therefore, was Nehru another bourgeois politician who, while building 
Capitalism deliberately projected himself as a Socialist leader in 
order to win mass support for his partry and himself?", thus argued 
the radicals. 


Against such a constructive and complementary background 
we must look into the present and future and try to assess the 
relevance for today and tomorrow. Certainly India has no future if 
we follow only one of them to the exclusivity of the other. Gandhi 
and Nehru together is the answer for India. 


How and why? Both of them sacrificed their entire lives for 
the sake of India, for the sake of preserving certain fundamental 
values. Both of them accepted the best of both Eastern and Western 
cultures and tried to create an alloy with which the future of India 
could be shaped. Gandhi used more commonsense and intuition, 
touched upon the most fundamental and basic aspirations of human 
life, and thus attracted the millions to his way of thinking and action. 


With ecual force and power of reasoning, Nehru too could 
attract the muitions, both inside and outside the country, and mould 
their thought process directed towards the shaping of a modern 
India taking advantage of the best of science and technology. 


. J 
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What is remarkable about Nehru is that he had given deep 
thought to many problems and developed his own clear vision and 
world views long before history gave him the opportunity of being 
the helmsman of a large country. Many things he said are better 
understood today by the world community than in his own days. So 
also, the world is paying more attention to what Gandhi said and 
did, today, when violence has become so violent that it defeats its 
own purpose. 

Gandhi's insistence on the decentralisation of power structure 
was appropriate because he saw the danger and impossibility of 
democratic process flowering up, as long as hierarchical and autocratic 
structures remained. If we follow Nehru’s dictum of secular, socialist, 
democracy precisely we will reach the same destination as Gandhi 
visualised. Therefore, their complementarity is most relevant today. 


Nehru had long realised that healthy and efficient institutions 
were absolutely essential at the village level and rural people had 
to participate in the growth process. So he emphasised the need 
for village school, co-operative and panchayat system. He also initiated 
the Community Development Movement. Was not Gandhi working 
through Nehru in all these directions? 


In the world arena too, we could apply the same argument. 
Today both Capitalism and Socialism are trying to understand and 
accept the inherent qualities of each other and trying to work out 
some compromise so that the future of humanity could be safer and 
happier. It is here the oft-repeated statement of Nehru comes to 
play a dominant role. “The future of humanity’, according to Nehru, 
depended on a marriage between “Science and Humanism”. 


When Gandhi refused to be "blown off my feet” while allowing 
"all winds to enter through my windows", he too meant the same. 
This, to me, is the basic and ultimate complementarity of Gandhi 
and Nehru. [_] 


SOME THOUGHTS ON 
THE COMPLEMENTARITY 


RAM KRISHNA BAJAJ 


1. We have the highest respect for Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
for his marvellous role in our freedom struggle and there- 
after, in consolidating India’s Independence and integrity. 


2. He carried out Gandhiji’s message exceedingly well in the 
field of External Affairs, ---Panch Sheela was the result of 
the same. 


3. In the same way, he contributed immensely towards the 
consolidation of our democratic institutions. 


4. In the field of economic policy, I think, there was a basic 
difference in the approaches of Gandhii and Panditji. 
Gandhii basically believed in decentralised village-oriented 
development. For him, the unit of society was a village. He 
thought that "crores of people will never be able to live 
at peace with each other in towns and palaces"and that" 
we can realise truth and non-violence only in the simplicity 
of village life". For him India thus lived in its villages and 
devclopment should therefore principally aim at improving 
the standards and quality of rural life. 


Cn the other hand, Panditji emphasised large-scale in- 
dustrialisation which was basically urban-oriented. 


To say that the policies of Gandhyi and Panditji were the 
same in the economic field also, is therefore erroneous. This has 
created a lot of difficulties and problems in the economic and 
industrial development of our country. Panditji’s thinking was in- 
fluenced and moulded by the Fabian socialist model which emphasised 
nationalisation and active State intervention, while Gandhiji opposed 
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the concentratation of power in the hands of the State. He wanted 
people to be self-reliant. 


Over the years, because of the emphasis on large-scale urban 
oriented industrialisation we tended to ignore agriculture and rural 
development. As we neglected rural development, we have not been 
able to reduce the incidence of unemployment, and the extent of 
poverty and hunger has been growing. The development of rural 
India where most of our population live is very slow in every 
field--education, health and of course the standard of living and 
purchasing power from rural to urban areas resulting in the unplanned 
and excessive urbanisation. 


The bureaucracy and, to some extent some of the politicians 
have tended to take advantage of this confusion by advocating Statist 
control. They have tended to develop a vested interest in the 
perpetuation of this Statist model as it helps increase their power 
and stranglehold over the economy. 


It is understandable that controls are imposed on distribution 
because of shortage of goods. But it is surprising that there are 
controls even on production which only perpetuate the shortages, 
low quality of goods, high price and even black market in some 
commodities. 


Time alone can decide which system is better. However, from 
the recent trends all over the world, it is evident that the attraction 
of the Statist model is dwindling and the people are coming to 
realise the need for decentralisation. 


It is however necessary to be clear that Gandhiji’s and Nehru’s 
economic models of development are not the same. The country 
has to adopt one model or the other after careful consideration. I 
personally think that rural-based decentralised development would 
be much better for the rapid elimination of unemployment and 
speedy development of the country in the years to come. 


"GANDHI AND NEHRU FROM A 
WESTERN PERSPECTIVE" 


GUY DE MALLAC 


Sometimes, a radically different perception of a public figure 
will be revealed in the context of an encounter or interview. For 
example, such a strikingly different perception of Mrs.Indira Gandhi 
was revealed by Physicist Frit} of Capra (the well-known author of 
The Tao of physics and The Turning Point) in the chapter "A 
Special Quality of Wisdom" of his recent volume Uncommon Wisdom: 
Conversations with Remarkable People 


Similarly, a perception of Pandit Nehru markedly different 
from the more widespread one was revealed by the famous French 
writer Andre Malraux in his book Anti-Memoirs? Perhaps most 
celebrated for his novel Man’s Fate (La Condition Humaine), portray- 
ing the role of intellectuals in the Chinese revolution as it was on 
its way in the 1930s, Malraux was also noted as essayist, thinker, 
and author of a profound interpretation of the artistic heritage of 
humankind. After President de Gaulle had appointed him French 
Minister of Culture, Malraux visited New Delhi and had long and 
in-depth conversations with Pandit Nehru the depth and frankness 
of this dialogue being far greater than what occurs in that typical 
interview. 


In Malraux’s account of their dialogue, we have an image of 
Nehru as supremely intelligent and refined, culturally and intellec- 
tually; as fully aware of the best in Western traditions and culture; 
as intensely aware of Indian roots, and of the richness of Indian 
traditions and cultural heritage and at the same time of getting India 
on its way to fuller development; and as faced with an overwhelmingly 
complex and heavy task that of ensuring India’s progress, evolution, 
and growth. In this presentation, Nehru, rather than appearing as a 
statesman who had to make often harsh decision, cuts the figure of 
a benign and benevolent humanist. Nehru emerges from these pages 
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in Malraux’s book as more receptive, more sensitive, and as more 
of an intuitive and visionary type than appears in the image of him 
that is usually projected. 


That perception of Nehru is helpful to mention as I now wish 
to look into a comparison between Mahatma Gandhi and Nehru 
that is sometimes made. The view is sometimes held that Gandhi 
was supposedly more "religious", or more "intuitive," or less logical 
whereas Nehru (as opposed to Gandhi) was supposedly less intuitive 
and more logical, more scientific even. I wish to take issue with 
that view. For that purpose, it is useful to consider the image of 
Nehru as it is projected by Malraux, the image of an intuitive and 
visionary type. 

And for that purpose, it is also necessary to consider the 
diversity and extent of Western influences on Gandhi. Let me suggest 
that one can detect as many as thirteen different Western influences 
on Gandhi. These influences can be listed as follows: 


(A) General and diverse influences: 


1. Tolstoy (and through Tolstoy, the influence of Tolstoy’s 
many philosophical-spiritual antecedents). (4) 


2. The Bible, and especially the New Testament. (A study 
such as Professor K.Swaminathan’s "Gandhi and the Bible" 
contains an interesting discussion of that theme going so 
far as to see in Gandhi a "crypto - Christian.” (5) 


3. The Society of Friends (Quakers) 
4. Ruskin 

5. Thoreau 

6. Rev.C.F.Andrews 


7. Romain Rolland 


(The last two individuals may also be seen as having been influenced 
by Gandhi while it is useful as well to consider the extent of their 
influence of Gandhi.) 


Guy De Mallac 


(B) Influences that have to do with the intellectual-scientific method: 


1. 


The Western scientific-experimental method. Much has 
already been written about the many ways that method is 
reflected in Gandhi’s attitudes and practice notably, the 
extent to which he viewed his life as a process of "ex- 
perimentation." 


Socrates. The excellent study by Professor Umashankar 
Joshi, "Gandhi and Socrates," dwells upon nine points of 
similarity between Socrates and Gandhi. Of special interest 
to us here is the following point made by UJoshi: "Both 
Socrates and Gandhi were rational. They argue, reason, 
tirelessly. They want to convince their associates, rationally." 


(6) 
British Law: British judiciary thought and traditions. 


Western vegetarian doctrine. As opposed to merely being 
a vegetarian (as dutiful and pious Hindus are expected to 
be), Gandhi developed an interest in investigating the why 
and wherefore of vegetarianism on a systematic-scientific 
basis. 


A concern for hygiene and sanitation - again, from a 
scientific viewpoint: rational, medical... 


Western-type approach to time. Time is a valuable com- 
modity, the use of which should be planned in a rational, 
organised, and efficient way. Gandhi’s proverbial punctuality 
and the highly responsible type of time management that 
he practised are connected with that attitude. 


Taken together, the six influences listed above under (B) 
amount to a very strong cluster of related doctrines. These doctrines 
all have to do with conceptions and approaches that are intellec- 
tual/conceptual/rational/logical/scientific experimental. 


It is therefore inappropriate and inaccurate to view Gandhi 
as merely "intuitive" and "religious" (if the latter word is used as a 
synonym for "religious-intuitive” or "intuitive"). (In any case, Gandhi’s 
religious convictions amount to a meta-religion a nation that will 
not be examined here). Gandhi was not less western, not less of a 
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rationalist and logician, and not less scientifically-minded than Nehru. 
We were reminded during this seminar of Vinoba Bhave’s charac- 
terization of Gandhian thought as composed of Science and 
Spirituality. The reassessment of the scientific experimental place of 
scientific-experimental method and its importance in Gandhi’s thought 
may prove useful as a reminder of the importance of the Science 
component for Gandhi. 
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ON GANDHI-NEHRU RELATIONSHIP 


BIPAN CHANDRA 


Regarding Gandhij’s attitude towards parliamentary democracy 
or the Westminister model of the parliamentary democracy, I would 
like to put it as attitude towards representative Government because 
there is no other model of representative Government except through 
elections either by constituencies or proportional representation and 
then those who are elected, they are running the charge de affairs 
of the states: however their sphere may be defined. We find that 
Gandhi’s approach towards this question has been understood in 
many different ways. I personally feel that though Gandhiji originally 
stated in his Home Rule and took a very critical attitude towards 
the British parliament and their representative system, he very gradual- 
ly began to see that if there is to be a ‘state’ it has to be a 
democratic state, and there is no escape from it becoming a rep- 
resentative government. I do not know if Gandhiji studied the Soviet 
experiment, but Nehru certainly did. Lenin saw representative Govern- 
ment as the root of democracy and therefore wanted direct democracy 
to Soviets - a brilliant innovation but very soon in the absence of 
representative government neither democracy remains nor civil liberty 
remains. Then came Stalin, who perhaps gave more to people in 
his state than anybody has done before. Gandhiji also was not 
anti-representative government; rather his attitude was to have the 
representative government but he also saw the weaknesses of the 
representative Government electing people for three four or five 
years and handing over the state of affairs to them. And therefore 
he wantéd to add to that the concept of grass root democracy, i.e. 
participatory democracy. He insisted on the respresentative Govern- 
ment Panchayat; if you use Lenin’s model of the soviet. And 
again Gandhi wanted the common masses should be constantly 
politically educated and politically mobilised. Gandhiji was not un- 
realistic enough to think that the Lok Sevak Sangh which he advocated 
would be a viable outfit the members of which would go and work 
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among the people leaving the state government to look after itself. 
I personally feel that he was not therefore opposed to Nehru or 
Sardar Patel or C. Rajagopalachariar or his colleagues taking charge 
of the Government after independence. Gandhiji seemed to have 
been influenced by certain factors. People in the congress organisation 
should work as members of parties on their own and not work 
under the umbrella of the congress organisation. Secondly I think 
basically he felt that the parliamentary Government, should be 
supported by a large core of dedicated people, who go and work 
among the people and constantly keep the people informed of 
Governmental policies and programmes. The Leaders should govern 
through the people’s voice, it has to be a representative Government. 
The same I would say, perhaps was the attitude of Jawaharlal Nehru 
towards parliamentary democracy. Pandit Nehru was fully aware of 
what had happened in Britain in 19th and 20th centuries, as well 
as in U.S.A; and what is happening today? In a way Nehru foresaw 
it. He said that elections were an essential and inseparable part of 
democratic processes. And there was no way of doing away with 
them. In other words, there is no use in looking for some other 
form of representation, call it non-party democracy, call it whatever. 
Yet often, the elections brought forth the evil side of man, and it 
is obvious that they have not led to the success of the efficient men. 
We are looking for an answer to our present crisis through Gandhiji 
and Nehru, and we must try to find an answer within the frame 
work of the representative Government and not outside of it. Gandhiji 
would not have completely despaired of the corruption that invaded 
our politics because in his days also corruption and ballot box 
tampering were rampant. Gandhiji also had seen the bitter factional 
fights of the 1920 and after 1922. When he as a person witnessed 
Motilal Nehru being accused of all sorts of things. If he were above 
Gandhiji would rather have struggled against corruption and poliltical 
adventures. He would also have said "Congress is the only organisation 
we had. If it is corrupt then we cannot throw away the baby with 
the bath water". So I feel that the only answer is to fight for 
improving the organisation, improving the congress ministry and not 
otherwise. Similarly, I would also like to suggest that and there I 
would beg to differ with Shri C. Subramanian that I don’t think 
Gandhiji’s and Nehru’s politics was politics of consensus. Gandhiji 
above all, was the builder of the National movement and National 
congress which accommodated all sorts of sociological and political 
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trend within the organisation. But he did that by insisting on an 
agreement on common goals and common objectives and common 
values. He would not enter into consensus with those who were for 
violence. He would insist on non-violence as applied during the 
struggle for Independence. For instance Sri Subhas Chandras Bose 
after having won election on a particular type of political campaign 
wanted a consensus from the working committee. He approached 
Gandhiji on bent-users and said "I want a consensus from your 
working committee Gandhiji said No; you form your own working 
committee I will not have a consensus form mine because what was 
involved in this was not a basic principle". That principle Gandhiji 
explained thus: "If you want to find your way I will not stand in 
your way, you fight and you lead. If you want me to lead then you 
have to fight with me. There can be no consensus on between your 
way and my way". Something happened similarly in 1942. Over the 
quit India movement with Moulana Azad and Jawaharlal Nehru, 
over the draft of a resolution prepared at the meeting of the working 
committee held at Allahabad. Gandhiji chided Rajendra Prasad and 
Sardar Patel on the question of compromise to bring about a 
consensus since a principle was involved. Even when Gandhiji 
negotiated with Jinnah from 1930 onwards he did not compromise 
with Jinnah he did not agree to any consensus with Jinnah. He 
would even agree to Jinnah to be the Prime Minister of India, but 
not on a consensus on partition of India. Gandhiji felt that it would 
be acceptance of defeat because the national movement accepted 
to win over the overwhelming majority of muslims. To accept defeat 
is one thing and to accept falsely a consensus would be quite another. 
I would say the same is the case with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. On 
planning he would not have a consensus with Sri Rajagopalachariar, 
his more trusted and loved colleague or with Minoo Masani with 
whom he did have excellent relations in the 1930s. He would under 
no circumstances agree to have a consensus with Jan Sangh either. 
The 1952 elections as many of you here knew from your personal 
experience, Nehru turned into an election campaign against Jan 
Sangh repeatedly saying from the platform "if you want to meet the 
Prime Minister your programme should be fully changed. If you 
don’t, you can have somebody else as Prime Minister". He was not 
willing to have any consensus. He was not willing to compromise a 
bit of politics with Shyamaprasad Mukherji. Similarly on Hindu code 
bill he did not agree to have any consensus: what he agreed upon 
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to do was to postpone it by a year and a half. He said, " I believe 
I should give time to those who are opposing to come around but 
I would not agree to compromise on the essentials of the bill’. 


On Gandhi-Nehru relationship, I feel that his relationship had 
been broadly misunderstood. As has been repeatedly said when 
Gandhiji in January 1942 declared Nehru as his successor. And said 
"he will speak my language", Gandhi was cooperative though Nehru 
appeared to be radically different. Those who are more critical of 
Nehru have argued that the greatest blunder that Gandhiji ever 
did because his heart ruled over his intellect was to name Nehru 
as his successor. I believe that both these viewpoints do not go deep 
enough. But I think that this was because of Gandhij’s very shrewd 
understanding of Jawaharlal’s relationship with him and of Nehru’s 
ability to go beyond direction and increasingly work and arrive at 
decisions. Between 1931 and 36 Nehru was highly critical of Gandhiji 
but gradually he acquired a better way of understanding Gandhiji 
and to understand the masses. He actually dramatically saw that 
Gandhi’s methods were very interesting. Certainly Nehru had always 
accepted non-violence as a basic aspect of the strategy of the Indian 
National movement. He never had any doubt about it. Nehru and 
Gandhiji in the 30s and 40s also gradually developed a common 
language on foreign policy and Gandhiji trusted Nehru and so the 
call followed him too. 


Increasingly Nehru’s differences with Gandhii gradually nar- 
rowed down. But on the socialistic vision of independent India, great 
deal of differences remained but even there I think convergences 
started to appear and Gandhiji began gradually to bridge the gap 
at the appropriate level by accepting a radical agrarian and industrial 
programme. 


As Shri Ramachandran pointed out one should not forget the 
fact completely that Gandhiji was the person who moved towards 
socialism. Gandhiji and Nehru were closer in the matter of com- 
mitment to democracy and civil liberty. Both of them were deeply 
committed to non-violence. Both of them were chiefly humanistic, 
both of them were deeply committed to secularism. They had total 
commitment to secularism and total opposition to communalism. 
There were two other features which above all made Gandhiji look 
at Nehru as the successor. One was that Gandhiji could see that 
Nehru could translate his dreams to the masses more effectively 
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than anybody else and this is reflected in all Nehru’s writing. This 
faith they had mutually and their commitment to the masses was 
totally complete. He wanted at the realm of Independent India. 
Though he differed from Gandhiji in several respects would work 
for the betterment of people and land. Gandhiji wanted to entrust 
the freedom of this country with someone who had this total 
commitment. Secondly Gandhiji also believed that among all his 
co-workers (and they were greatmen in every sense) who could do 
nation-building even in the absence of a model for the building up 
of an independent India. Gandhiji believed that Nehru with his 
commitment to the poor would dedicate himself to other development 
and strike a new path for independent India than anybody else. If 
Gandhiji had a model then he would have put forward the model. 
Again, Nehru began to understand Gandhiji far better after 1947. I 
think Nehruji himself tried to think like Gandhiji after Gandhiji had 
gone. For the first time Nehru started thinking as a revolutionary. 
Secondly Nehru also began to have greater faith in non-violence 
than he had earlier. I personally think that increasingly we will have 
to accept non-violence as the creed not only of the world in which 
nuclear bombs are there but perhaps in social relationships also, for 
example class struggle can also be fought in a non-violent manner. 
Nehru’s commitment to Democracy after 1947 insisted that there 
can be no socialism without democracy. I think this was the conse- 
quence of his heightened understanding of Gandhiji and of 
non-violence. 


India had to struggle even today if she has to be the India 
of Bapu’s and Nehru’s. Gandhiji was rightly called the Father of 
the nation. In any further struggle to solve the economic and social 
problems of India we need to incorporate the best in the practice 
of Jawaharlal Nehru and Gandhi. [_] 


APPENDIX 


THE CHARKHA AND 
THE ROSE 


Excerpts from the book on Gandhi-Nehru Complementarity 


published by the Vice-President’s Secretariat 


THE CHARKHA AND THE ROSE 


[The Vice-President’s Secretariat, New Delhi published a 
book containing a selection of references by Mahatma 
Gandhi to Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, and vice versa with a 
view to enhancing public understanding of the relationship 
of these two great personalities. This book edited by Shri 
Srinivasa Rao S. Sohoni was published as a sequel to the 
Seminar on the Complementarity of Gandhi and Nehru. 
This book has been found to be extremely useful and a 
few of the excerpts from this book have been included 
in the present volume for the benefit of the readers. Eds.] 


GANDHI ON NEHRU 
ARE WE RIVALS 


I have had two typical cuttings sent to me giving altogether 
false news about relations between Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and 
myself. Remarks said to have been made by me have been reproduced 
in quotation marks. Thus I am reported to have said, "My life - 
work is ruined" (i.e., By Jawaharlal’s programme): “not even the 
firmness and repression of the British Government have harmed my 
work as much as the policy outlined by Nehru". 


I have never said anything of the kind nor uttered one single 
remark attributed to me in the two articles sent to me. What is 
more, I have not even entertained the opinions contained in them. 
So far as I am aware, Jawaharlal has come to that conclusion that 
India’s freedom cannot be gained by violent means and that it can 
be gained by non-violent means. And I know for a fact that he did 
not in Lucknow "come out for the use of violence in the struggle 
for Independence”. 


No doubt there are differences of opinion between us. They 
were Clearly set forth in the letters we exchanged some years ago, 
and in reply to correspondents I hope - at an early date to bring 
our differences up to date. But they do not affect our personal 
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relations in any way whatsoever. We remain the same adherents to 
the Congress goal that we have ever been. My life-work is not, 
cannot be, ruined by Jawaharlal programme, nor have I ever believed 
for that matter that it has been harmed even by "the firmness and 
repression of the Bristish Government". My philosophy, if I can be 
said to have any, excludes the possibility of harm to one’s cause by 
outside agencies. The harm comes deservedly and only when the 
cause itself is bad, or being good its champions are untrue, faint- 
hearted, or unclean. The article in question refers to "Gandhiyi’s 
secret plans". If I know Gandhi at all I can vouchsafe for it that 
he never had any secret plans in his life. And it beyond what the 
readers of Harijan know there is no plan that I can disclose, it is 
because I know none myself. Then one of the articles presents 
Jawaharlal and me as rivals. I cannot think of myself as a rival to 
Jawaharlal or him to me. Or if we are, we are rivals in making love 
to each other in the pursuit of the common goal, and if in the joint 
work for reaching the goal we at times seem to be taking different 
routes, I hope, the world will find that we had lost sight of each 
other only for the moment and only to meet again with greater 
mutual attraction and affection. 


Harijan, 25-7-1936. 


SPEECH AT GUJARAT VIDYAPAT CONVOCATION 
(January 11, 1930) 


We have a helmsman like Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and I do 
not think we are ever going to have a better young man as our 
President. Would that we achieved our goal whilst he has the reins 
of our affairs in his hands. 


C.W.M.G. Vol. 42, P. 388 -389. 


INTERVIEW TO MADRAS MAIL 
(December 22, 1933) 


Q. Will not the Pandit’s well-known communist leaning mean 
that Congress policy will be given a communist bias under his 
guidance? 
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Ans. No. I do not think so. Jawaharlal is too honest a man 
for that. I do not think he will depart from the fundamental Congress 
policy without giving ample notice to his colleagues. I do not think 
that Jawaharlal’s own views are yet sufficiently crystalized to make 
any fundamental departure from Congress policy likely. He is a firm 
believer in socialism, but his ideas on how best the socialist principle 
can be applied to Indian conditions are still in the melting pot. His 
communist views need not, therefore, frighten anyone. 


Q. Conversation then turned on communist opposition to large 
estates, which apparently, Jawaharlal shares? 


Ans. I do not think that the land should be parcelled out. It 
would be a serious loss if the influence of the big hereditary 
landholder were wholly destroyed. I do think, however, that the 
actual cultivator should have a title in the soil, and a larger share 
of its produce. At present, in many places, he gets far too little. 
He should get a fair share and not a hare maintenance. 


SPEECH AT GANDHI SEVA SANGH MEETING, HUDLI-III 
(April 20, 1937) 


There is nothing to fear if in the same resolution Jawaharlal 
reads one meaning and I another. I have told him that his own 
interpretation may not necessarily be true. I had a discussion with 
him on the subject of office acceptance. The resolution was an 
independent document. Jawaharlal’s contention was that it was not 
in conformity with the background of the manifesto. I told him that 
if he so desired I could make it conform to it. For when I say that 
I shall wreck the constitution I mean I shall wreck it through 
non-violence. Please remember this condition of mine. I can bring 
about freedom by remaining inside it. If we have courage and 
independence of spirit, we can wreck the Constitution through 
non-violence. Jawaharlal does not think it is possible though he 
would of course be happy if this could be done. He mistrusts the 
human race a little. He says we would not be able to do anything 
there. He, therefore, places his faith in class struggle. This is the 
fundamental difference between him and me... (Gandhi) 
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ANSWER TO QUESTIONS 
AT GANDHI SEVA SANGH MEETING 
(Brindaban -1, May 5,1939) 


Q. ‘Are’ not your differences with the socialists and Jawaharlalji 
also fundamental? Would you take up a similar attitude with regard 
to them? 


Ans. No. My differences with the socialists are of a different 
kind. Do not confuse the two. They differ with Subhas Babu on the 
question of giving an ultimatum to the Government. I do not know 
who exactly supports him on the point. That is why in spite of my 
having sharp and even fundamental differences with the socialists 
my attitude towards them is different. Moreover, we cannot put the 
socialists and Jawaharlal in the same category. Jawaharlal does not 
lend his name to any socialist group. He believes in socialism. He 
mixes with the socialists and consults them. But there is considerable 
difference between their methods of work. The differences between 
me and the socialists are widely known. I believe in change of heart 
and in working for it. They do not. They make fun of the spinning 
- wheel. But even so the socialists are coming nearer to me every 
day. Or, you may say I am moving nearer to them. Or, that we are 
moving nearer to each other. I cannot say how long it will continue. 
It is quite likely that one day our ways will part. The same thing 
happened with Subhas Babu. 


SPEECH AT A.I.C.C. MEETING 
(Wardha, January 15, 1942.) 


Somebody suggested that Pandit Jawaharlal and I were 
estranged. This is baseless. Jawaharlal has been resisting me ever 
since he fell into my net. You cannot divide water by repeatedly 
striking it with a stick. It is just as difficult to divide us. I have 
always said that not Rajaji, nor Sardar Vallabhai, but Jawaharlal 
will be my successor. He says whatever is uppermost in his mind, 
but he always does what I want. When I am gone he will do what 
I am doing now. Then he will speak my language too. After all he 
was born in this land. Every day he learns some new thing. He 
fights with me because I am there. Whom will he fight when I am 
gone? And who will suffer his fighting? Ultimately, he will have to 
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speak my language. Even if this does not happen, I would at least 
die with this faith. 


NEHRU ON GANDHI 


So far as Mr. Gandhi is concerned, I have had the privilege 
of knowing him pretty intimately for the last seventeen years, and 
the idea of my presenting ultimatums to him or bargaining with him 
seems to me monstrous. We may accommodate ourselves to each 
other; or we may, on a particular issue, part company, but the 
methods of the market - place can never affect our mutual dealings. 


xkekkk 


And then Gandhi came. He was like a powerful current of 
fresh air that made us stretch ourselves and take deep breaths; like 
a beam of light that pierced the darkness and removed the scales 
from our eyes; like a whirlwind that upset many things, but most 
of all the workings of people’s minds. He did not descend from the 
top; he seemed to emerge from the millions of India, speaking their 
language and incessantly drawing attention to them and their appalling 
condition. Get off the backs of these peasants and workers, he told 
us, all you who live by their exploitation; get rid of the system that 
produces this poverty and misery. Political freedom took new shape 
then and acquired a new content. Much that he said we only partially 
accepted or sometimes did not accept at all. But all this was 
secondary. The essence of his teaching and fearlessness and truth, 
and action allied to these, always keeping the welfare of the masses 
in view. The greatest gift for an individual or a nation, so we had 
been told in our ancient books, was abhaya (fearlessness), not merely 
bodily courage but the absence of fear from the mind. Janaka and 
Yajnavalka had said, at the dawn of our history, that it was the 
function of the leaders of a people to make them fearless. But the 
dominant impulse in India under British rule was. that of fear - 
pervasive, oppressing, strangling fear; fear of the army, the police, 
the widespread secret service; fear of the official class; fear of laws 
meant to suppress and of prison;fear of the landlord’s agent; fear 
of money lender; fear of unemployment and starvation, which were 
always on the threshold. It was against this all pervading fear that 
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Gandhi’s quiet and determined voice was raised; be not afraid. Was 
it so simple as all that? Not quite. And yet fear builds its phantoms 
which are more fearsome than reality itself, and reality, when calmly 
analysed and its consequences willingly accepted, loses much of its 


terror. 
x *« & & 


This fact of increasing mass poverty influenced Gandhi power- 
fully. It is true, I think, that there is a fundamental difference 
between his outlook on life generally and what might be called the 
modern outlook. He is not enamoured of ever -increasing standards 
of living and the growth of luxury at the cost of spritual and moral 
values. He does not favour the soft life; for him the straight way is 
the hard way, and the love of luxury leads to crookedness and loss 
of virtue. Above all he is shocked at the vast gulf that streches 
between the rich and the poor, in their ways of living, and their 
opportunities of growth. For his own personal and psychological 
satisfaction, he crossed that gulf and went over to the side of the 
poor, adopting, with only such improvements as the poor themselves 
could afford, their ways of living, their dress or lack of dress. This 
vast differences between the few rich and the poverty-stricken masses 
seemed to him to be due to two principal causes; foreign rule and 
the exploitation that accompained it, and the capitalist industrial 
civilisation of the West as embodied in the big machine. He reacted 
against both. He looked back with yearning to the days of the old 
autonomous and more-or-less self-contained village community where 
there had been an automatic balance between production, distribution, 
and consumption where political or economic power was spread out 
and not concentrated as it is today; where a kind of simple democracy 
prevailed;where the gulf between the rich and the poor was not so 
marked; where the evil of great cities were absent and people lived 
in contact with the life-giving soil and breathed the pure air of the 


open spaces. 
zx xwkeéerk 


We were born and bred, if I may say so, politically in the 
Gandhian doctrine. We did not adopt Gandhiji’s views wholly either 
in regard to non-violence or in regard to economics. Nevertheless, 
we accepted many of them as suited to our country - and perhaps 
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even to the world, if not a hundred percent, at least in a large 
measure. (Speech at the 22nd annual meeting of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, New Delhi March 
4,1949. J.N.S.Vol. 1, p.136.) 


xkkeetkttk 


We have been trained, specially men of my generation in India, 
under Mahatma Gandhi. Although we are rather poor specimens, 
and we often failed him in many things, we were influenced by him 
and moulded by him, and to some extent that influence remains 
with us, in spite of the hard knocks that we have had to bear. 
(Address at the World Federalists Conference, New Delhi. September 
4,1963. J.N.S.Vol.V.p.205) 


xkekeeketk 


I am one of the relics of the Gandhian days. Economists like 
Dr. Rao used to criticize the spinning wheel. They said: "What has 
that to do in our age of machinery? That critisism was right from 
many points of view. Yet what Gandhiji did was fundamentally right. 
He was looking all the time at the villages of India, at the most 
backward people in India in every sense, and he devised something. 
It was not merely the spinning wheel,that was only a symbol. He 
laid stress on village industries, which again to the modern mind 
does not seem very much worthwhile. 


(Speech at a Seminar on Social Welfare in a Developing 
Economy, New Delhi, Sep.22, 1963. J.N.S. Vol. V.p.101.) 


xk*ekeee 


(Allahabad, January 11, 1928) 


My Dear Bapuji, 


The Working Committee is now meeting in Banaras and so I 
cannot go to Bombay or Sabarmati for some time. 


I am loath to inflict another letter on you so soon after my 
last but I am very much troubled by your criticisms of the Congress 
resolutions and I feel I must write to you again. You are always 
very careful with your words and your language is studiously restrained. 
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It amazes me all the more to find you using language which appears 
to me wholly unjustified. You have condemned in general language 
the proceedings of the Subjects Committee and specially selected 
some resolutions for greater criticism and condemnation. May I point 
out that it is always unsafe to judge on hearsay evidence? You were 
not present yourself and it is quite conceivable that the opinions 
you may have formed after a personal visit to the subjects Committee 
may have been different. Yet you have chosen to condemn and 
judge unfavourably the whole committee, or at any rate a great 
majority of it, simply basing your judgemeut on the impressions of 
a few persons. Do you think this is quite fair to the committee or 
the congress? You have referred to discipline and to the working 
committee as the national cabinet. May I remind you that you are 
a member of the morrow of the congress to criticize, and run down 
the congress and its principal resolutions. There has been a general 
chorus of congratulation on the success of the Madras congress. 
This may be wrong or without sufficient basis but undoubtedly there 
was this general impression in the country and atmosphere counts 
for a great deal in all public work. And now most people who 
thought so feel a bit dazed as your criticisms and wonder if their 
previous enthusiasm was not overdone or mistaken. 


You have described the Independence Resolution as “hastily 
conceived and thoughtlessly passed". I have already pointed out to 
you how the country has discussed and considered this question for 
years past, and how I have personally thought over it, discussed it, 
spoken about it in meetings written about it and generally been full 
of it for the last five years or more. It seems to me that under the 
circumstances no stretch of language can justify the use of the words 
"hastily conceived". As for "thoughtlessly passed" I wonder if 
you know that the resolution was discussed in the subjects Committee 
for about three hours and more than a dozen speeches for and 
against were made. Ultimately as you know it was passed almost 
unanimously both in the Committee and the open Congress. Were 
all the people in the Committee and the Congress who voted for 
it "thoughtless? Is this not rather a large assumption? And why 
should it be said with greater truth that the small minority opposed 
to the resolution were mistaken? You mention that last year the 
resolution was rejected by the Committee. I do not know what 
inference you draw from this but to me it seems obvious that this 
can only mean that the Committee and the Congress have been 
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eager to pass it in the past as in the present but refrained from 
doing so out of regard for you. I hope you will agree with me that 
it is not healthy politics for any organization to subordinate its own 
defimte opinion on a public issue out of personal regard onlly.... 


Yours affectionately 
JAWAHARLAL 
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